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POPULAR TALES. 



MUS^ÜS.» 



The follawing sketch of this very pleasing and 
ingenious writer's life is frinn the pen of his Mend 
and pupil, the celebrated Kotzebue. Like the pro- 
ductions of him whom it commemorates, it is written 
with kind and earnest feelings ; and every where 
bears that stamp of sincerity and truth, which at 
ooce carries pleasure and conviirtion to the reader's 

" He was once my instructor, and he afterwards 
became my friend," obserres Kotsebne : " let my 
heart, then, speak, while his image continues still 
(tail in my memory. I wish I could excite some- 
thing of the interest I feel, in the reader"« bosom ;-^ 
but he was unacquainted with him. It is of small 
consequence when and where such men as my fiiend 
were born, at wiat age they went to school, and 

* Oemuui Po^iilxi Tales. By John Auguitai Humbiu. 
Bdited by C M. WielaDd. 6 vols. Svo. Qodis, 1801». 
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4 P0PULA8 TALBB. 

whom tbejr married ; they are erery wfaere inTe of 
dispenung pleaBure aad of doing good. 

" Should I be- esteemed too partial to do justice 
to his life, I ma;, at least, be permitted to pro- 
notmce his funeral oration. I hare nothing moie 
important than what is of daily occurrence, and 
^miliar to all, on which to dwell — except bis own 
good heart and fine genius. 

" Charles Augustas Mubkus was bom at Jena, 
in the year 1735. His father was a magistrate, 
redding at the same place, but who subsequently 
becoming a counsellor and intendant, found occasion 
to remove to Eisenach. 

" Young Museus was of an open lively dispo- 
sition ; and he so fiir won upon the affections of his 
friends, that one of his elder cousins, the superin- 
tendant Wessenbom, of Alstadt, wished to adopt, 
and invited bim to reside with him ; and on being 
promoted to the general supetintendantahip at Eise- 
ttach, be returned with him thither the following 
year. At this period he was only nine years of age, 
and he remained under his relative's chaise nntil he 
attained bin nineteenth year. 

" He prosecuted his studies at Jena; took a de- 
gree of Af aster of Arts, and ultimately became an 
Associate of the Oerman Society — a title which, at 
that time, meant more than it now does. Upon this 
he returned to the roof of his parents, and his name 
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was entered at Eisenach, during a space of nine 
years, as a candidate for the univerrity. He is 
known, likewise, to have preached there with mnch 
credit and applause ; bat a somewhat odd drcnm- 
stance shortly determined his ftiture destination. 
He expected to have been elected pastor of P&rrode, 
a small hamlet not &r from Eisenach ; but, on its 
being ascertained that he could dance as well as 
preach, the scrupulous elders refused to receive, 
as their spiritual comforter, one who had danced 
even once in his life. 

"Sometime in the year 1763> he was made go- 
vernor to the pages at the court of Weimar, and 
subsequently he became Professor in the Gymna- 
sium at the same place. About the same period 
he married Juliana Kruger, by whom he bad two 
sons. 

" Thus his life had nothing remarkaUe in it ; no- 
thing distinguished him from the throng of fUlow- 
otixeiis who surrounded him^-except the qualities 
of bis head and heart. The mind of an author 
survives him in his works : we may read and 
admire, bat the heart of the man can with dif- 
ffcnlty be duly appreciated. I can convey no desrer 
idea of it, than by the feet, that he wrote satires, 
and had no enemies : not a single being within the 
walls of Weimar wished him any ill ; for in his own 
temper there was not a drop of gall. The arrows 
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6 POPULAR TALES. 

of lii« wit were well pointed ; but they were not 
dipped in poiaan. He extorted tJie respect of the 
great, ftud deserved the lore of all thfl niiddle tad 
lower ranks of people. 

" I fancy I can b^old him going, as he daily 
did, with a book under his am, &om hla «wn hooM 
towards the Gyrnnsainm. The ötizens on all aidea 
salitfed him as he paaaed, with his hal always in hi) 
hand, and a goed-natuxed smile upon his &ce,-^ 
hia only thanks. He was in the habit <J wsHcisg 
to the gardens, without the city walls, to watch th« 
citiaens at work, conversing with each in his own 
way, so as censtantly to interest all with whom he 
spoke, in whatever hnmch «f rural ecwMmy the^ 
were conversant. Willingly would the pleased hu»< 
bandntan, leaning for smae momenta upon his mat- 
t()ch, and, holding his cap ia his hand, join in the coD'f 
versation; while MusKua had invariably hiahat in/iw 
hand, which he never replaced until the other was 
first covered. It was thus he won the hearts of alt ; 
and if you wished to behold a kind and pleasant 
Dountenance, you need only accost Professor Mn- 
stBUs as he went by. It happened in the year 
1780, while he was suffering under a very painful 
malady, that his servant mud was standing, sur- 
fonndedby a number of people, in the baker's shop. 
" ' How is your master to-day t' he enquired. 
Oh ! he ia very hod.' 
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" ' Maf Ood help niul rettwe Urn i' Mid the 
baker. ' I am not acqnainted with him. but I loine- 
timaa see him psaeiBg by ; ftnd I never hear say 
thing bat good oonceroing him.' 

" In truth, he was alike esteemed by those whfl 
know and Üune who did not know him ; his looks 
w«e every where a friendly passport for him : th« 
niagie he employed was a gentle and courteous ^irit 
•«the same which pervades, with a highly popular 
air, the whole of his fictitious productions. He ren> 
doed onto every one all that was due to him ; to 
rank, its minutest titles — and to sU classes, respect 
and defiarenoe. When perpl^ed as to the exact 
title of a counsellor, he has been known to address 
him by ' My dear noble privy counsellor 1' and a 
nohk, though only an ensign, with the words, 
' Your Grace 1' &r that, «ud he, pleases him, «od 
«oats me nothing. He censored no iblliea except i« 
bis writings, though bis own little whims and ua- 
goJarities were often subjected to the strokes of hit 
wit. He knew how to entertain his friends by sal- 
lies of the happiest humour ; and would keep them, 
for hours together, in a roar of laughter, «long ■with 
his wife. His looks and manner were then inimL- 
table ; trifles, the most insignificant, furnished him 
with f milling Btories, numbers of which now oscnr 
to me, thoogh without him they will not bear re- 
petition. 
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8 POrUJiAB TitLEB. 

". His^abitual cheerfulness and serenity of mind 
seldom deserted him, though be suffered greatly, 
and in particular from violent head-aches, with a 
long series of other grievances. The remuneration 
afibrded him by his office was trifling, though it oc^ 
cnpied many hours daily ; and to add to.it, he. was 
compelled to give lessons, in his leisure hours, 
upon history, &c. to young persons of noble birth. 
Yet such was his passion for study, that feeling he 
carried within him an inexhaustible source of more 
lasting wealth, he resolved to devote himself wholly 
to his desk. 

"i Had Lavater's physiognomical enthusiasm only 
served to give rise to the Fhyait^omical Travels of 
Mnsffius, they would justly be entitled to our grati- 
tude ; for, with the exception of some early poems, 
it wits with this humourouB production that he first 
appeared, without a name, in the field of German 
literature. It was by no means, however, the first 
fruits of bis genius; for ahont the period when 
Richardson's Sir Charles Grandison half turned the 
heads of the Germans, like Goethe's Werter not Itmg 
afterwards, be wrote a Satire, though none of. the 
bitterest, entitled Grandison the Second,. a work 
which reflects no disgrace upon .the era in which it 
made its appearance. At the publisher's request, 
who, after the reputation acquired by the Travels, 
wished to profit by the author's rising feme, he was 
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kdnced, in 1781, from mere göodneas of heart, to 
remodel this work, in the shape in which it appears 
at the present day. It abounds with original and 
hnmouTons traits, and is full as entertaining, if it be 
not go tvell known, as Ligefride of Lindenberg. 

" These were some of the most successful essays 
of his early years; to which, however, we may add a 
comic opera, called the Gardener's Maid ; the Four 
Steps of Human Life, a Prelude, with Songs ; Cri- 
tidsma for the General German Library ; and occa- 
sional poems ; all of which were given to the world. 
What .' the reader will perhaps exclaim, a genius 
like Mnsffius write occasional poetry ! Yes ; and I 
am free to add, that he wrote euch pieces for money, 
though German poetry is a sort of exotic rarely 
nurtured by princes, or preserved firom the rude 
blasts; being doomed to draw its nutriment with 
the common herbs around it, from the same air and 
soil. I have seen the excellent Muskus, previous 
to the new year's feast, occupied (in a single cham- 
ber, snrrounded by his whole family, and the noise 
of rattling spinning-wheels,) in composing New 
Year's Verses for the sexton of the town church at 
Weimar, and for which he charged no more than a 
dollar. These were printed, leather with a list of 
births and burials ; bound in gold paper, and car- 
ried about to the different houses. 

" In feet, his exceeding modesty and diffidence of 
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hü own powers, long re&trained the free expawioa of 
hü genius, and led him to plaf a lew Villiant part 
among some of his great contemporanes. He was 
attached to domestic peace and oomfivt with As 
strength of a paasion, and he even rid himself of hi« 
pupils in Older to indulge hi« taste for reading and . 
composing with more aesiduity and ease. He wfs 
invariably the last to feel convinced of the sterling 
merits of his own writings, and he timidly suppressMl 
his name to the title-page of bis Fhysiognoinical Tra- 
vels. As few persons knew that he was the author, 
he listened to the opinion of the world, remained 
silent while the voice of Fame proclaimed ita merits, 
and suffered the literary journals of the day to nam« 
other men as the author. 

" The name of Mwsus, however, was destined to 
burst from its obscurity ; and the writer of the Phy- 
siognomical Travels was a^gned a place near that 
of Swift and Babner, while the German public 
acknowledged its justice with shouts of applause. 
Men of wit and talent, many of whom were then 
resident at Weimar, were astonished to find among 
them a man, with whom they had not even been 
acquainted as a companion and fellow-citizen, capa* 
ble of such productions. All now courted bis so- 
ciety; his bouse was besi^;ed, and his Ijttle boy 
became so accustomed to these Ipnd of visits, that 
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OM äaj letAaag out ef the windav, he exdvmed, 
' Her« oTe more coming to praiw papa !' 

" Yet Musaus was proof against the inceuae they 
bestowedi-^at least it never mounted into his head ; 
be preserved the same simple and modest manners 
■■ befb>e> He stood exalted, as it were, abore his 
fiune; though he felt gratified as the father of a 
&milj, in having succeeded in uniting certain com- 
petency with domestic peace. His gains, indoed, 
woe scanty, for his publishei repaid him ill : h? 
retcdrcd {horribile diclu) only eight shillings for 
his o^iyrinht of the Travels ! a work by which 
U. Rkbt« of Altenhui^ realised many thousand 
pounds. 

" His path now lay smooth before him, and he 
cnttinued to write assiduously. It was now he pro- 
duced his Popular Tales, Friend Heine's App^ 
ritwna. The Plugie, &c.; which are familiar to 
almost «very reader. Yet it is probably known to 
&w, that when he detenoined to write his Popu^ 
lar Tales, he assembled round him a crowd of old 
women with their spinniiig-wheela, inntiug them to 
talk as much as possible, and watching their tone 
and language which he subsequently repeated in 
hia own manner- He conversed, too, with the chil'» 
dren in the streets, made tham tell huu stories in 
Ümr own way, aad reworded each tale with a iw 
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" He devoted every hour lie could snatch from 
the business of his office to the instruction or the 
amusement of the public. He iiad a small cottage 
on the river Elm, jtut spacious enough to contain 
a table and a few chairs, whither be retired dur- 
ing the summer heats to enjoy the shade, with . the 
river murmuring at his feet. There, too, I have 
been seated at his side, as he sat composing for pos- 
terity, while I was engaged in offering up my first 
incense to the Muses. After writing a few sides, 
be would often turn to me, and read them, watching 
the effect they produced ; and these were some of 
the pleasantest hours of my early years. In the 
evening, when we were about to return home, we 
were in the babit of pulling a few dozen of radishes 
&om the cottage-garden to season our frugal supper^ 
On separating, it was always a condition to meet 
again as early aa six o'clock on the following morn- 
ing at the garden ; and whichever of the two should 
be last was to treat the other to a cup of coffee. It 
occasionally happened that we approached equi- 
distant from the garden ; and then, when he first 
caught a glimpse of me (yes, I can still see and ■ 
hear him), he began to run and laugh till he was 
almost out of breath, in order to anticipate me. All 
his pleasures were equally simple and innocent: — 
those were, indeed, delightful hoars, and they will 
never return. 
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" During Ute latter part of his life, he purchased 
B small piece of ground at Altenhnrg, not far from 
Wdmar ; laid oat his own garden, and built a plea- 
sant little bouse- This became his &vourite abode, 
and he delighted to observe the progress of the 
plantations and flowers which he had arranged with 
his own hand. Would that he might only have 
lived to behold every plant become a tree ! 

"But the place soon passed into other hands: 
being sold by auction for the benefit of his widow, it 
was deprived of its beautiful prospect. Yet Mus«us 
had resided there; and this added greatly to its 
value. Should the reader ever happen to travel 
between Jena and Weimar, as the carriage roUs 
down the hill approaching the latter place, look 
out on your left hand, and you will see our favourite 
spot : — you would weep, too, if you had known its 
possessor, or you might weep that you knew him 
not J for he was a rare— a very singular character ; 
in whose external appearance there was little; as 
he never displayed more knowledge in his conversa- 
tion than the person with whom be spoke could 
appreciate ; and he let every fool talk, and left him 
to his folly. He had nothing in common widi those 
wits who are never able to check a witty saUy, or 
who piqne themselves upon the decoration of their 
person : he always went in his old grey coat, and 
with loose dishevelled hair, aqd he imagined he 
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alm^ did bis wife a great ^vour when he dressed 
hiiBseLf in b. new coat. Yet he always took plea^ 
sure in behoUing his wif« well draasod ; for be was 
invariab)}', till bis final sepuation, tbe most indul- 
gent and lender of hiiebMidsi as well as the best ^ 
lathers ; indeed, he was always a child with chil' 
dren. Never have I beheld him more full of mirth , 
than on the Christmas festival, when the children 
\vere expecting the approach of the feast. I have 
aeea him busily making the preparations: — there 
he sat very seriously gilding roses, apples, and nut«, 
cutting wax tapers, and decwating the sugar tree : 
then be placed an angel, with a flag of tinsel upon it, 
lighted the wax ^pers himself, and loudly jfiined in 
the children's shouts of triumph, h(>pping and skip- 
ping, and making odd feces with the merriest of them> 
" He was often in the habit of making littl« 
toujs on foot as fer as Jena or Qotba. He invariably 
walked with an umbrella, which he used for a thi<ee- 
fold purpose, according to ciromnstanccs, to defend 
bim»elf alike from the wet, the wind and dust, and 
from the sunbeams. Often, too, be went with his 
open waistcoat, and carrying his coat with clean 
linen «pon a atiek thrown across his shoulder ; being 
quite indiflWent whether or no, in such equipage, 
he might be confounded with a travelling pedlnv- 
Once I made a similar journey with bim and iUim- 
ger as fu a« Gotha. At tbisplaceheboughtantck- 
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ing hone tot hla v», aod bhting on no better ex- 
pedient, lie tied it also, on his return, fast to his 
stick, and thus rereraing the rttlei ivith the harae 
upon hie back, he marched quite happy through the 
gates of Weimar. His singularities, like bis genioa, 
seemed bent upon affording amusement, and he was 
only, p^baps, ibe more beloved. 

" Alas .' why was not friend Heine grateful to 
the man who once so delightfully paiRted his appa- 
riticiii? 

" MusKus died in the month of October 1787, in 
the SSA year of his age, and of that very singular 
dinase, a polypus in the heart.* His death, tbere- 
£|«e, was so far enviahle as it was the work of a mo- 
mnt—but, alas! what a moment for those who 
lored him! 

" He bad for many years before been threatra«d 
with it, and it probably may have been aggravated by 
exc^wire atudy; for, though of temperate habits, 
he WW quite insatiable in his intellectual pursuit«. 
After heing occupied the whole day in his <^ce, he 
was accustomed to seat himself at his desk aftex 
supper, and composed until two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, drank cold coffee, and smiled dgwrs. 

" In this way, in spite of the repeated entreaties 

* The polypus is a hard ooncrMioii of dotted blood that 
gndMtll; forms in lli» heart. 
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and retnonstrances of his wife, and of all who loved, 
that is, of all who Icnew him, he exhausted the 
powers of his frame and mind. ' He had long suf- 
fered, he had been warned hy many alarming symp- 
toms, hut he paid no attention to them, and he died. 
"The tears that were shed on the day of his fu- 
neral .were the sincerest testimony of the affection 
of his fellow citizens, no less than the throngs of 
people that followed his hearse. The great Herder 
voluntarily came forward to preach his fimeral ser- 
mon ; and a simple and beautiful tablet was erected 
to him shortly after his decease, in the churchyard 
of Weimar, by some person unknown. There was, 
likewise, a bas-relief, bearii^ a striking resemblance 
to him, raised upon the wallsof St. James's Church; 
and under it appears an urn, upon which was laid 
a book with the inscription, " To the immortal 
Musaut." And that name U immortal ; spirit of 
my dear Musceus, my preceptor, and my friend ! 
Hover near me, and wipe away these tears from my 
üheek, fraught with feelings to which the heart can 
give no utterance. 

" Let the reader fo^ve me if I have narrated 
incidents unworthy of being given to posterity ; let 
my friendship plead somewhat for tho poignancy of 
my feeling. Let him think that he is passing by 
a grave, where a son has just been lamenting and 
scattering the last dowers over his fether. Who 
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would not stop f — who would not jjiive one charitable 
tear to the afflicted? 

"Had you known him — the truly honest upr^ht 
man, the faithful indulgent husband, the fond fother, 
and the tried friend, always calm and contented 
with the little heaven bestowed upon him — sharing 
that little with his poorer brethren, and never cring- 
ing before wealth and rank, never courting fovour ; — ■ 
but no more ! The spirit of my friend even now 
r«^>roaches me : — does the same modesty which was 
tibe companion of your life still survive in the Ely- 
sian scenes to which you are gone ? Be it so ! I 
am silent ! and silent and unheeded flow my teare !" 
Kotzebub's Hittcrical, Literary and Foiilical 
AntcdottM. 
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THE DUMB LOVER. 

TaxBE was once a wealthy mercluiit called ftfal- 
chior of Bremen, who always lauded and stroked 
his chin very complacently when the preadier read 
the parable of the rich man in the Gospel, whom, in 
compcoison with himself, he considered bat a poor 
pedlar. Snchi indeed, waa his wealth, that he had 
the Soor of his bauque ting-room paved with dollara i 
for luxury, though of a more Bnbstantial kind, 
waa prevalent in those rude times, as well as now : 
and while his friends and fellow-citizeuB were not 
much pleased at such a proof of his ostentation, yet 
it was, in fact, intended more as a mercantile specula- 
tion than for idle display. He was sagacious enough 
to see that reports would go abroad of his excessive 
wealth, which would greatly add to his credit even 
among those who censured his vanity. This was 
exactly the case; his idle capital of old doUars so pru- 
dently, as well as ostentatiously employed, brought 
large returns of interest : it was a visible bond of pay- 
ment, which gave vigour to all the wily merchant's 
undertakings. Yet, in the end, it proved the rock 
upon which the stability of his house was wrecked : 
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for Melchior cue day partaking rather too freely 
of a rich liquor at a city feast, died saddenly, with- 
out having time even to moke hi> Trill. His mob, 
however, having just attained the age of manhood, 
Buoe«edod to the whole of the property. 

Frank was a noblo-spirited youth, endowed with 
some excellent qualities. He was well made, strong, 
and very good-humoured, aa if the old Freaob wine 
and hung beef, of which he had partaken hugely, had 
produced such happy results upon bis constitutioii. 
Health glowed upon his cheek, while content and 
animation ahone in his dark tuuel eyes. He grew 
like a vigorous plant, which only require« water and 
a hardier soil to bear noble fruit, but which ahoots 
to mste in too luxuriuit ground. The lather'a 
IHnsperity, aa it often happens, was the son's rain ; 
tor no sooner did he find himself possessed of so 
pincely a fortune, than he contrived bow he eoold 
best get rid of it ; and instead of smiling in Ktan at 
the parable of the rich man, be imitated his example 
to a hair, and clothed and &ied most sumptuously 
every day. 

l%e feasts of th« court bishops were fisr exceed- 
ed in saperfluity and splendour by those he gave; 
nor will the good city of Bremen ever behold sudi 
substantial and magnificent proofe of hospitality, 
as long as it is a city, agtiin ; for each citizen was 
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preBented with . a fine joist of roest beef, with a 
flask of Spuiish wine : — the people drank to the 
health and long life of old Melchier's son, * and 
foong Mr. Prands became the hero of the day. 

In this round of continual pleasure, no wonder 
he never thought of balancing his accounts — then 
the fevourite " Pocket Companion," the vade 
mecum of our old merchants, but since unfortu- 
nately gone too much out of fashion. Hence the 
evident tendency of the modem scale of calcnlations 
towards utter bankruptcy and heary losses, as if 
drawn by magnetic influence. Still the old mer- 
chant's coffers bad been so well stocked, as to give 
his son no sortW uneasiness; hitherto his difficulty 
was rather how to dispose of his annual income. 
Open house, well furnished tables, and throngs of 
parasites, loungers, gamblers, and id genu» omnet, 
left our hero small time for reflection ; one kind of 
pleasure followed another; his friends took care to 
proride a succession of extravagancies lest he should 
pause, and think, and snatch the luscious prey front 
their grasp. 

Suddenly the source of such prosperity ceased 
to flow i Francis found he had drained his father's 
money-bags of their inexhaustible stores. He or- 

* Hence, ■coording to llie tntditian, a meriy health WBt 
med to be drunk, which i> itill contiaued in > noinber of 
placet " Come ! hmg live the good old feUow'i son !" 
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dered his steward one day to pay a large sum ; — be 
was not, however, in a condition, and returned the 
bill. This was a serere reflection upon the yonng 
■pendthrift ; bat be flew into a violent passion with 
bis cashier, instead of blaming himself. He gave' 
bimself no kind of trouble to enquire into the 
cause ; like other dissipated characters be swore 
Bome dozen oaths, and shrugging up his sboulders,- 
ordered his cashier in a very laconic style "to pro- 
vide money !" 

This was good tidings for the old usurers and 
Jews of the city. They fumished Francis with' 
means to continue his mad career, though on very 
exorbitant terms. In the eye of a (^editor, a room 
well paved with dollars was then better security 
^lan bills upon an American bouse, or even upon 
the United Provinces. It served as a good pallia- 
tive ibr a period ; but it shortly got wind that the 
silver pavement had disappeared, and was recced 
with one of stone. Judicial enquiry on the part of 
the creditors followed, and it was ascertained to be 
the fact. No one could deny that a floor of varie- 
gated marble, like mosaic, was more elegant for a 
banqueting hall, than one of old worn-out d<rflars ;' 
bnt the creditors disliking this proof of his improved 
taste, unanimously demanded their money. This 
not being paid, a commission of bankruptcy was 
issued against him ; and forthwith an inventory 
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was made of all that the familjr mansion, the maga- 
lines, gnninda, gardens, fhrnitore, &c. contained. 
All was then put up t« anction ; and spite of the 
law under which Pranda tried to shelter himself, 
the law deprived him (tf all he possessed. The mis- 
chief was now done : it was done too late to ponder 
and philosophize ; and he never once dreamed of 
twminating his perplexitisi by the summary method 
Boprevmlent in the present civilized age. He might 
have made a dignified exit by hanging, shooting, or 
drowning, or have turned his hack upon his native 
dty in high dudgeon for ever, as he could no longer 
cut a noble and fashionable figure in it. Bnt no 
such thing : the light careless young fellow never 
once troubled himself with that formidable reflec- 
tion for which we are indebted to French frivMity 
and &Bhion, of " what will the wcwld say f" a say- 
ing meant to bridle some, and to spur on other fol- 
lies quite as absurd. Luckily Frank's feelings 
were not sufficiently fine to make him ashamed of 
the result of his dissipation : he was like a man 
awakening out of a state of intoxication, almost 
nnconacioiiB of what had passed ; and he lived on, 
heedless alike of sorrow and of shame, as most un- 
lucky prodigals are known to do. He had saved a 
few of his mother's jewels friMn the general wreck, 
and with the help of these he etoitrived to prolong 
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exiatenoe Ibr > period, Urni^ not in & very enriabie 

He tM^ np Ub abode In a retired qoatter of 
Ute city where the nmbeams seldom shone, except 
tmfards the longert dftj-, when they occanonftlly 
glanced ova: the hjgfa-built roi^s. Here he found 
all' he looked ft« in hi« present altered circum- 
Mauoee. He dined at hi» hott't frugal board ; bis 
fine-aide was a protection against the cold j and he 
had a not to shelter htm from the emcts of rain and 
Kind. There was one enemy, howerer, he could 
not so well deal with — a killing enn«t ; here neither 
stone walls, nor the fire-side, nor the moderate en- 
joyment of the table, were of much service to him- 
He had lost e. wbde host of parasites, who used to do 
their best to entertain him, and, along with them, 
his former friends. Beading was then too rare aa 
amusement to kill much time ; nor did the honest 
folks understand the art of weaving love-sick fttn* 
des, and other modern innovations, which are usu- 
ally the product of the shallowest brains. Alas] 
he had neither sentimental, pedagc^cal, nor comic 
rom^oes, to resort to ; no papular, moral, and 
fiidiioBable tales; iamily and monastic legends 
were rare ; while novels, both new and cJd, bad 
not then commenced their havoc upon good white 
pftpCT, and converted the unfortunate race of poor 
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printers into mere slaves of the grocers and tobacco- 
nists : for, as yet, noble knights continaed to break 
their lances at the tournaments— such as Dietreck 
of Berne, Hildibrsnd, and Li^fried the Homy ; 
and with Retnbold the Strong, rambled in search of 
dragon« and other fiery monsters, and encountered 
dwarfs and giants, each equal to more than a dozen 
men, cast in the modem mould. The old venerable 
Theuerdnnk was in those times the great model of 
German art and sagacity; his work was the earliest 
production of oar national intellect, though it was 
only calculated for beaux esprits, poets, and ^lilo- 
Bophers, of bis own age. Francis belonged to none 
of these classes ; and had, therefore, no occupation 
but to'play upon the ilute, to look out of the win- 
dow, and take observations of the weather. Bnt 
this led to no better condusioua than the rest of the 
theories of the soaring meteorologists of the day. 
It was lucky, then, that he met with a mcwe en- 
gaging object of attention, which served to fill up 
the daily increasing vacnum both of his head and 
his heart. 

Opposite his own window, in the same narrow 
street, dwelt a respectable widow, who gained a 
scanty living, not, however, without the hope of 
better times. She had a very beautiful daughter, who 
assisted her at the spinning-wheel j and between 
them, indeed, they produced as much yam as would 
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hsre «ddrcled the wbaie city, walls and suburba 
included, of -Bremen. Yet they seemed bom fw a ' 
better fata than a spinning-wheel ; they were ofia 
good'&mily, andiat'one period had' lived in great 
respectability.' For the Lady Brigitta's husband, 
aild tHe'fiur Mela's father, was the owner of^ a mer- 
chant vessel, which he freighted on his own account, 
and every year made a voyage to the city. of Ant- 
werp. Heihad, however, the misfortune to be lost 
in' a storm — ship, cargo, and- crew, were all swal- 
lowed up in the waves. ' 

His wife, a well-principled, prudent woman, 
bore the loss with exemplary fortitude; end. the - 
more so for her daughter's sake. Yet she nobly 
rejected all offers of assistance firom the hand of 
charitable friends and relatives; declaring that it 
whs dishonourable to receive alms so long as she 
was enabled to support herself by the work of her 
hands. She gave up her grand establishment in 
AvtKirof the creditors, who had the. meanness to - 
take every thing, while she had sought retage in 
daily toil; under her present humble roof. . At first,- 
to be sure, such occupation proved irksome. to her; 
often she moistened the flax with her tears. Inpf - 
dustry, however, went hand in hand with independ- 
ence ; she submitted to no uneasy obligations, aaA ■ 
habituated her dau^ter to the same sentiments and 
the same mode of life; They lived so frugally, aa' 
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Boon to save a small Eum, f^ich being laid out id 
the purchase of lint, they begaa to carry on businefls 
in a nuall way. 

Still this excellent lady had no idea of spending 
the whole of her remaining days in this state. She 
auticqiated better timm, if not restoration to her 
former prapaity, so as to «njoy in t^ antomn of 
her dajrs a portioa of the sanahiae iriiich had en- 
livened the spring. Nor was it only an idle dream: 
it was founded on leasonaUe calculation; on tha 
growing evidence of her daughter's cliaims, now 
fiat lipening into womanhood, like a fall blown 
rose, but not quite to soon to fade. She jdned 
modesty and virtue to her beauty, with so many 
other excellent qualitjes, that her mother already 
derived conaolation and pleasure from her society. 
With the view of conferring npon such a daogbtw 
every aconnplishmtait, she almost deprived hnsslf 
of the necessaries of life, being convinced that if a 
jouag weman could only be hrou^t to answer the 
description given by Solomon, that royal friend of 
mnoen, of a good wife, the costly jewel would be 
sure. to be sou^t for, as the cheapest ornament a 
wise Toba oould ever pa8sesB> 

for in those good times, virtue added to beanty 
-was in as much request among young men, as grand 
«■uoiens aad a vast fortune in the present age. 
Tbere -mre tax more rivals too ta such a Isvely 
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girl's regard, a helpmate being then considered as a. 
däaf requisite, and not, as in tlie present false hair- 
brained theory of economy, an incumbrance to a 
honsehohL 

The sweet Mela, to be sure, was blooming more 
like some rare exotic, than a hardy plant in th« open 
air. She iived in seclusion under maternal away ; 
she visited neither public walks nor rooms, and was 
■eldom seen above once a year beyond the precincts 
of her native city. This was in direct opposition to 
the present matrimooial and manceuvring system. 
The existing race of matrons are better informed ; 
they conaider their daughters' charms as available 
cqdtal, to be bnmght into circulation ; and not like 
the poor maidens of other days, to be kept under 
durance and duennas, though good matrimonial spe- 
culators knew well enough where the treasure was 
to be found. The lady Brigitta sighed for the pe- 
riod when she shoold thus be liberated from her 
servile Babylonish captivity in the narrow street — 
when she and her fiur daughter were to be trans- 
puted back into the land <^ milk and honey. 

The charming Mela was justly considered by ber 
mother, as worthy of the highest station; and she 
spared no pains in developing her natural fine quali- 
ties by every advantage of education. 

Standing one day studying the weather at his 
window* Frank räu^t a glimpse of the lovely Mela 
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as she returned from churcti, where she never omit- 
ted going with her mother to hear mass. Hitherto 
be had paid no serious attention to the other sex : 
during his prosperous days, all hia finer feelings had 
been blunted, his senses bewildered in a perpetual 
round of dissipation, encouraged by his boon compa- 
nions. But now the wildness and effervescence of 
his youth was over; the chords, of bis Jeelings were 
finely strung, and the least breeze was enough to 
ruffle the surface of his soul. Enchanted at the 
lovely sight, be instantly threw up his dry studies of 
meteorology, and entered on a more fevonrite pur- 
suit. He began by questioning his landlord res- 
pecting his pretty neighbour and her mother, ftt>m 
whom he heard the chief part i^ what has been 
already related. 

For the first time he began to accuse himself of 
his former wilful and estravagant coadact : he could 
not now offer a handsome fortune, as he might have 
done, to the beautiful Mela ; yet his wretched abode 
was dearer to him than a palace, and he felt that he 
would scorn to eschange it for the finest house in 
Bremen. His beloved dwelt opposite to him, and 
he passed whole hours leather at the window. 
When she appeared, he felt greater delight, perhaps, 
than the astronomer Horocks himself, when he first 
beheld Venus passing over the Sun's disk at Liver- 
pooL But her mother was as vigilant is her obser- 
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Yations as her lover, and soon understood the mean- 
ing of his constant station at the window. Being no 
fiiTourite with her, on account of his fonder conduct, 
she became so angry at bis repeated watching and 
staring, that she drew close all the blinds, and then 
entreated Mela never to venture near the windows. 
She looked out also one of the thickest veils to wear 
in going to church ; and hastened round the comer 
as iast as possible, to screen her from the unfaal' 
lowed gaze of her new admirer. 

Young Frank was not remarkable for his pene- 
tration ; hut love is known to sharpen the faculties. 
He foncied that bis intrusive looks had given some' 
offence ; and he retreated from his post at the win- 
dow, vowing that he would look out at it no more, 
though the sacred host itself were to pass by. He 
began to contrive how he might best continue hi^ 
observations unseen—a plan in which he easily suc- 
ceeded. He procured a large mirror, and hung it 
so ingeniously in his room, es to reflect every thing 
which passed in the opposite sitting-room of the 
ladies. During several days he refrained from show- 
ing himself ; — the blinds were gradually withdrawn, 
and the looking-glass sometimes reflected, to his in- 
finite delight, the form of his beloved. His passion 
was striking deeper root, and he longed to declare 
it to Mela, being infinitely anxious to learn how she 
felt disposed towards him. 
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But in truth it was far more difficult in those 
good times to get an introduction to the yonng 
ladies -of a &mi]y, than it now is; and the poor 
youth's destitute situation added to thia not a little. 
No morning visits were then in vogue ; a tele-ä-l^te 
might have ruined a young lady's reputation ; and 
the whole list of balls, masquerailes, routes, suppers, 
waUcs, rides, &c- with a thousand other modem in- 
Teutions to facilitate the intercourse of the sexes, 
were then unknown. The nuptial chamber was the 
sole place permitted to young lovers for a more con- 
üdeutial explanation of their feelings. Yet in spite 
of such restraint, things were carried on much in 
their usual manner. Weddings, christenings, and 
burials followed each other, particularly in a üty 
like Bremen, as they do now, and were the only 
licensed occasions for entering into new compact« 
of the kind, so as to illustrate the old proverb, which 
says that " no marriage is consummated, but some 
other is sure to be planned." The underplot of 
appealing to the lady's maid, or other subordinate 
persons, was here beyond Frank's ingenuity, — the 
mother retained none in lier service ; she carried on 
her own little trade of spinning yarn, and might 
have served her daughter instead of her shadow. 
It ~was next to impossible, so circumstanced, for the 
lover to find an occasion of declaring himself; though 
he shortly invented a language, meant only to serve 
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as an idiom of lovers, whii^ {««eluded the neeesüty: 
either of speakiiig or writing. Not that our liero 
could boest of the discoTSry : it was known to many 
<^ tboee s«itimental Celadons both of Italy and 
Spain, who dianted it ander the baleonies of their 
farourite latUet. M<we impressire tbas the finest 
eloquence of TuUy or Deoiaethenes, its pathos sel- 
dom foiled to nach the hearts of its ftir asdi^Ke, to 
mspire tender and delideos feelings, and express all 
the emotions of the lover. But is that illit«ate 
age, poor Frank had neither heard nor read of it ; 
and be had all the m^t of original ^scovery in raa- 
ploying music, as an esplaBati<m of his passion. 

In doleful hour, therefore, he seised his lute, and 
fB Hifi g forth strains that far surpassed his usual 
powers, in about a month he made such rapid pro- 
gress, that he mi^t very well have been admitted 
to play an accompaniment toAmphion. To be sura 
his sweetest melodies were at first little noticed, hut 
ere long they attracted the admiratiim of the wh<^ 
neighbourhood; fiv, the moment he touched his 
lute, mothers succeeded in quieting their children, 
the riotous little urchins ran away fnon the docets, 
and at length he had the delight to behold a white 
hand ofea the window oppoüte, when he began to 
prelude an air. Having so far gained her ear, he 
played several happy and triumphant strains as if 
to express his joy : — but when her mother's presence 
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or other . occupations deprived him of her sight, bis 
sorrow broke fOTth in mournful tones, expressive, of 
all the agony of disappointed affection. 

Mela prov«d an apt pupil, and soon acquired a 
knowledge of the new language. Indeed she often 
made an experiment, to learn whether she interpret- 

• ed it correctly, and invariably found that she could 
influence the invisible musidan's tones according.to 

' her own feelings. Mild- and modest young maidens 
are more correct in observation, and possess quicker 
perceptions than those wild careless creatures, sport- 
ing trom object to object, like a simple butterfly, 
without fixing long upon any.' Fair Mela's vanity 
was much flattered at finding she could bring just 
siich strains as she liked best, whether mournful' or 
merry, from her young neighbour's lute. 

Occupied with trade, her mother paid no kind of 
attention to the music ; and her daughter did not 
think it necessary to impart her late obserrations. 
She rather wished, either from inclination, or as a 
proof of her sagacity, to show that she understood, 
and also knew how to reply to the symbolical lan- 
guage, in some other that would discover equal skill. 
With this view, she requested her mother to permit 
her to place a few flower-pots in the window,- and 
the good lady no longer observing the prying young 
neighbour, and dreaming of no possibility of any 
harm, easily gave her permission. Now to attend to 
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iH theee flowers, to water, to bind them up to the 
' sticks, and to watch their progress in leafing and 
budding and flowering, brought their young mistress 
very often to the window. It was now the' happy 
lover's turn to explain these hieroglyphics, and he 
never failed to send bis joyous greetings across the 
way, to the attentive ear of bis sweet young gar- 
dener, through the medium of bis lute. This at 
length began to make a powerful impression on her 
young virgin heart ; and she felt vexed at ber mo- 
ther for calling him an idle spendthrift, a very 
worthless fellow, which she took great pleasure in 
repeating during their conversations after dinner: 
sometinieB even comparing him to the prodigal son. 
PoOT Mela, thoogh with great caution, would ven- 
ture to take bis part, ascribing his follies to youthful 
indiscretion, and the seductions of bad companions ; 
only blaming bim for not having attended in time to 
the good proverb, which bids us " Spare to-day, as 
it may rain to-morrow." 

Meanwhile this young spendthrift, whom the old 
lady was so busily reviling at' home, was indulging 
only the kindest feelings towards her, reflecting in 
what way, as far as his situation would permit, he 
could best improve her circumstances. His motive, 
to be sure, was rather to assist the young, than the 
old lady, by bis gifts. Ho bad just obtained secret 
iofbrmadoh that her mother bad refitseid his Mela a 
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new drew, vhich she longed to have, ander pretmce 
of bad times. Apprehensive lest the present of a 
gown from an unknown would be reAised, and that 
all his hopes might be blasted were he to nune the 
donor, it was only by chance that he was relieved 
from tJiis awkward dilemma, and the a^ir suc- 
ceeded according to his wishes. He heard that 
Mela's mother had been complaining to a neighbour 
that the crop of flax hsrtng proved so small, it bad 
cost her more than her costomera would pay her 
again, and that this branch of the trade was become 
wholly unprofitable. Frank directly hastened to a 
goldsmith's, s(dd a pair of his mother's gold ear-rii^, 
and ptmhasing a quantity of lint, sent it by a wo- 
man to offer it to liis neighbour at a more moderate 
price. 

The bai^ain was concluded, and mi auch good 
terms, that on next All Saints' Day tbe lovely Mela 
was seen in an elegant new dress. 

On her appearance on this occasioo, such was the 
passion with whioh it inspired our hero, that had he 
been allowed to select one fn»n among tbe eleven 
thousand vii^s, that one would have been Mela. 
Vet, at the moment he was congratnlatiDg himself 
on the success of his stratagem, it was unluckily 
discovered. For mother Brigitta, denrons of doing 
a kindness to the good woman who had acrred her 
in the sale of the list, invited her to a treat, vcry- 
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ewmiaon in thoae days, befl)re tea and coffee w«% 
known, of rice milk, made very Bavoury with sngar, 
richly Bpic«d, Mid a bottle of Spanish wine. Sack a 
repwt not only »et the old lady's lips in modon, as 
she sipped and sipped, bnt likewise loosened her 
tongue. She declared ^e would provide mere lint 
at the same price, granting her merchant would 
prove agreeable ; which, for the best of reasoUB, she 
«raid not doubt. The lady and her dau^ter very 
naturally inquired farther, until their female curio- 
sity was gratified at the expence of the old woman's 
discretion, and she revealed the whole secret. Mela 
changed colonr, not a little alarmed at the diäco- 
rery; though she would have been delighted had 
her mother not been present. Aware of her strict 
notions of propriety, she began to tremble for her 
new gown. The good lady was, indeed, both shock- 
ed and displeased at so unexpected a piece of in- 
telligence ; and widied as much as her daughter 
tjiat she alone had been made acquainted with it; 
lest their young neighbour's liberality, by making 
an impression on the girl's heart, might eventually 
thwart all her plans. She fbrthwith determined to 
adopt sueh measures as shonld eradicate every seed 
of budding affection, which mi^t be lurking in Me- 
la's vii^in heart. Spite of the tears and entreaties 
of its possessor, the gown was next day sold, and the 
proceeds, togetb» with the profits of her late bargain. 
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returneil under the pretence of an tAi debt, by the 
hand of the Hamburgb trading messenger to young 
Mr. Frank Melchior. He received the packet as a 
very especial blessing on the part of Providence, and 
offered up a prayer that all the debtors of his father's 
house might be induced to discharge their debts 
with as much punctuality as the honest unknown. 
The truth never glanced across his mind; for the 
gossiping old body was careful not to betray her own 
treachery; merely informing him that Madam Bri- 
gitta had wholly discontinued the lint trade. His 
more &ithiul mirror, however, shortly told him that 
B great change had occurred in the opposite dwell- 
ing, in the course of a single night. The flower- 
pots bad vanished, and the blinds were drawn dovm 
even closer than be£ire. His Mela was rarely to 
be seen, and when she did appear, like the lovely 
moon, gleaming through a mass of dark clouds on 
the benighted traveller, her eyes were downcast, 
she looked as if she had been weeping, and he fan- 
cied he saw her wipe a tear away. The sight of her 
tilled his heart with sorrow : he took his lute, and in 
soft Lydian measures expressed the language of his 
grief. Then he tried to discover the source of her 
anxiety, hut here he was quite at a loss, Not many 
days afterwards he remarked that his looking-glass 
was useless : it no longer reflected the form of bis 
beloved. On examining more minutely into the 
cause, he fonnd that the curtains had been removed ; 
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that the roouu were not inhabited ; his nei^bours 
had left the place in perfect silence, only the even- 
ing before. 

Now, alas I he might approach the window, in- 
hale the Iresh air, and gaze aa much as he pleased. 
But what was all this to him — to him, who had just 
lost sight of the dearest object on the face of the 
earth ! On first recovering from the trying shock, he 
was led to make many sage rejections ; and, among 
others, the painfiil one that he had been the cause of 
their flight. The sum of money he had received, 
the cessation of the lint trade, and the departure,— 
each seemed to throw light upon the other. It oc- 
curred to him, that Madam Brig^tta must have dis- 
covered bis secret ; that he was no favourite with 
her, and that this was no kind of encouragement. 
Yet the symbolic language he had held with the 
&ir maiden herself, — the flowers and the music, 
seemed to revive his spirit. No, he was sure she 
did not hate him ; — her melancholy, and the tears 
he had seen her shed, not long before she left, served 
to restore his confidence and courage. Of course, 
bis first effort was to find out the ladies' new resi- 
dence, in order to renew, by some means or other, 
his deUghtfuI intercourse with the lovely Mela. 
This he soon accomplished ; but he was grown too 
prudent to follow them; contenting himself with 
irequentijig the same church, whither they went to 
hear mass, and never mnitting to meet them, some- 
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times in one place, and sometimes in another, on 
their retnrn. He would then find opportunities of 
greeting Mela kindly, which was about as grati^ing 
as a billet-doux. 

Now, had Mela had more liberty, instead of be- 
ing thus immured like a nun, and had her good mo- 
ther not played the duenna, and guarded her as the 
miser does his treasure, her lover's dumb wooing 
would not have made half the impression it did upon 
her heart. She was just, however, at that critical 
period of a girl's life, when nature and a cautionB 
mother are in the habit of teaching a different lesson. 
For the former gives birth to a succesMon of warm 
and novel feelings, which she instructs her to view 
in the light of the sweetest panacea of existence ; 
while the latter carefully prepares her against the 
surprises of a passion, which she describes as more 
dangerous and destructive than a fatal disease. The 
former inspires her heart with a soft genial glow, 
peculiar to life's sweet season of the spring ; while 
the latter would often have her remain ever cold and 
cheerless, as wintry snow. Two such opposite sys- 
tems of two equally kindly-disposed mothers, both 
acting at a time upon the flesible feelings of the 
poor girlj made her obedient to neither^ so that she 
was induced to take a sort of middle course, ap- 
pointed her by neither. For Mela highly valued the 
virtue and propriety inculcated by her education. 
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tboogli her heart was open to the moat gentle itn- 
pressiona. Frauds waa the first who had appealed 
to her affections ; and she fielt a secret inclination for 
him. Yet, of this ehe was hardly conscious, though 
a more experienced girl would have known it was 
love. LeaviDg her dwelling, therefore, was a cruel 
hlow ; her lovely eyes were filled with tears ; but 
now sho softly returned her lover's salutation with 
charming blushes, whenever he met her and her mo- 
ther on their return from church. Yet both were 
mute : neither bad exchanged a single word, though 
they as perfectly comprehended each other, as any 
language could have made them do. Both vowed in 
their inmost hearts to preserve the strictest secrecy 
and fidelity, and never even dream of forjjetting one 
another. 

In the neighbourhood of the place where the 
ladies had now settled, there were certain persons 
who made it their occupation to discover the abode 
of the most lovely young women, and the charms of 
the sweet young Mela did not long escape their 
attention. Almost opposite their humble dwellii^, 
lived a thriving brewer, known among the wags of 
that period, by the title of the King of Hops, from 
his superior influenoe and wealth. He was a brisk 
young widower, whose days of mourning were draw- 
ing fast to a close, and who might now with strict 
propriety be ^;ain upon the look-out for a trusty 
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helpmate. On the decease of his late wife, he had 
offered up a secret vow to his patron, St. Christo- 
pher, that be would present his church ^th a wax can- 
dle as long as a hop-pole, if he might only be fortu- 
nate enough to possess in bis second wife a little more 
happiness than he bad done with bis first. Scarcely 
bad he set eyes upon the beauteous Mela, before be 
dreamed that he saw St. Christopher looking through 
his bed-room window on the second floor, to remind 
him of his promise. To the tasty young brewer this 
appeared an auspicious sign of his future happiness, 
aud he resolved forthwith to try his fortune once 

Nest morning he ordered a quantity of well 
bleached wax, and then arraying himself in his Sun- 
day attire, be sallied forth upon his new marriage 
speculation. PoaseBsing no ear for music, he was 
of course unacquainted with the language of secret 
symbols and silent love, so faioiliar to hb rival ; but 
he had an extensive brewery, had immense capi- 
tal, all of which was out at interest, a fine ship in 
the Weser, and a productive farm near town. Avail- 
ing himself of these for an introduction, he might 
reasonably count upon success, even without the 
patron^e of St. Christopher ; in particular with a 
young woman who could boast no marriage portion. 
So, agreeably to the ancient f<mnsj he first waited 
upon Madame Brigitta, and like a good neighbour. 
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declared the kind and filial intentionB he was in- 
dulging respecting her^ and her very pleasing and 
virtuous daughter. The visit of a patron saint or 
an angel, accompanied with such a revelation, could 
not have afforded the good old lady more pleasure 
than the brewer's. She was now afaont to reap the 
iruits.of her long and persevering efforts j — her 

. bopes would at length he gratified. She fancied 
she saw her daughter placed beyond the reach of po- 
verty, surrounded with opulence, and happy. She 
thought how lucky it was that they had changed 
their place of residence ; and considering poor Frank 

, as in some measure the cause, she felt kindly dis- 
posed even towards him. Though she had conceived 
«taiB dislike for him, she still promised after what 
he had done in her behalf, to give him, in some way 
or other, a share in their approaching prosperity. 

She already fancied the marriage articles were 
as good as copied, only she felt herself bound in pro- 
^ety to take a short time to deliberate. So she 
returned thanks to the honourable brewer for his 
kind intentions, said she would acquaint her daugh- 
ter, and trusted she should be able to give him a 
fevourable answer in the course of a week. With 
this promise, the King of Hops took his departure, 

. very well pleased at the progress of the negociation. 

Scarcely had he cleared the vicinity, before 

reels, spinning-wheels, Sec were all thrown aside. 
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in sjMte of their long services, as ortidea fit vnijr for 
the Inmber-Toom. On retorning from church, Mela 
was surprised to see the alteration that had taken 
place in thedr parloox, where ever^ tiling was ao 
el^antly arranged, as would have done justice to 
any church festival. She waa still more surprized 
to find her indostriotts ntother sitting idle on a week 
dajr, and smiling very complacentiy, so as to show 
that nothing unpleasant had occurred. Befiire she 
had time to jnquire into the reason, the latter ea- 
gerly b^an to give a joyous explanatioa of the 
change. Wh^ a stream of eloquence flowed frwn 
her lips ; her tmaginadon was all in a glow, and in 
brilliant colours she described with fenude minute- 
ness the approaching happiness in store for them. 
She looked into her dear girl's iace for the mantling 
blush of vj)^;ia modesty — the earnest of future love, 
and full obedience to all her malemitl wishes. 
Daughters in those ages were exactly is the same 
situation as^modem princesses: their inclinations 
were the last thing to be consulted, aijd they w&e 
spared every kind of trouble in r^^d to the p^od 
of wooing, — th^ had merely to signify their consoit 
at the altar. 

How surprised, then, was Aladam Brtgitta to 
find herself mistaken : tor, instead of blosfaing rosy- 
red at these unexpected tidings, she grew white as 
a sheet, and had like to have fainted in her mother's 
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arms. On being recalled to life by the speedy 
sprinkling of cold wab^, her eyes were drowned in 
tears, as if she had just met with some great miaibr- 
tnne. Her more experienced mother was soon con- 
vinced that the rich brewer's proposal was not re- 
ceived with the least pleasure, at which she expressed 
her astonishment. She then spared neither prayers 
nor entreaties, with much good advice, to remove 
Mela's unaccountable objections to ao desirable an 
offer ; — for where would she find a wealthier hus- 
band f Still the latter could not be persuaded that 
she should be happy in a match to which her heart 
was so much averse, though the arguments on both 
sides were continued with little intermission for the 
space g( many days. Early and late, before meals 
and after meals, until the period for returning an 
answer approached, was the spirit of their debate 
kept alive. The brewer was on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation; the grand, gigantic candle intended 
fbr an offering to St. ChiiBtopher, — a candle which 
might have delighted the heart of a king of Basan, 
to have been burning at his wedding, was now iu 
readiness. It was beautifully ornamented with va- 
ric^^ated flowers, yet with all this, the ungrateful 
saint had neglected to propitiate the heart and feel- 
ings of the fair Mela, to accept the joUy brewer's 
suit. 

Meanwhile her mother's persuasiona and appeals 
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affected her ho muchj that she became almost blind 
with weeping, and began to fade away like a blight- 
ed flower. Sorrow was busy at her heart — for three 
whole days she refused to eat, or to moisten her 
feverish lips with a drop of water. No slumber 
visited her eyes : iu short, she fell very sick, and 
alarmed her mother by requesting to see a priest, in 
order to make her last confession, and receive the 
sacrament. Her fond mother thus beheld the last 
prop of aU her hopes about to be snatched away ; 
she became apprehensive lest she should lose her 
only daughter, and began to think that it would 
perhaps be more prudent to sacrifice the most flat- 
tering prospect, in preference to following her dear 
girl to an untimely grave. She wisely therefore 
resigned her own views to gratify those of her 
daughter. Yet it was not without many a severe 
pang that she did this ; and submitted, as a good 
mother ought, to the superior authority of her pretty 
child, without even reproaching her. When the 
willing widower made his appearance on the ap- 
pointed day, trusting that his heavenly mediator St. 
Christopher had been during the past week busily 
engaged in his &vour, he was quite astounded on 
meeting with a refusal, though delivered with so 
much reluctance and politeness, that to the King 
of the Hops it tasted very like wormwood sweet- 
ened with sugar. Soon, however, he became more 
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retigned to his fete, though for SMne time after he 
was as much affected as if a good bargain for malt 
had been broken off. Yet he had no reason to de- 
spair ; hie native place abounded in amiable girls, 
many of whom exemplified King Solomon's descrip- 
ticm, bdng well qualified to make unexceptionable 
wires. So, spite of this disappointment, he still re- 
lied firmly on the assistance of his patron saint, who 
requited his faith so well, that ere the end of the 
month he had placed his promised gift with much 
ceremony on St. Chriatopher'a altar. 

But as to poor lady Brigitta she was once more 
compelled to restore her spinning-wheel to its place, 
and proceed with business. Affairs flowed back 
into their old channel ; Mela recovered her cheer- 
fulness, and her bloom ;— she set to work with ala- 
crity, and never omitted going to church. Her 
mother, however, eould not disguise her grief at 
the &ilure of all her plans, her fond and favourite 
hope ; — and she grew peevish and melancholy. But 
on the day appointed for the marriage of the King 
of Hops, she became quite unwell, and suffered ex- 
treme pain and uneasiness. Her sighs and groans, 
as she beheld the procession, attended by all the 
trumpeters, and fiddlers, and pipers in the city, pro- 
ceeding towards church, were truly pitiable. They 
were the same she had uttered when she first heard 
tidings that her husband and all his fortune ' had 
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been buried in tbe ^mves. Mela, however, gaied 
on tbe festive train mtb much complacency; not 
eren the fine jewels and predoua atones sparkling 
in the Iffidal crown, and nine lows of large pearls 
round the bride's neck, ruffled her compoBUre. This 
was tml]^ surprizing, when we consider that a new 
Parisian bonnet, w any other fashionable trifle, is 
often enough to disturb the peace of a whole family. 
Het kind mother's grief was the sole drawback 
upon her happiness, and it indeed made her very 
uneasy. She would often beg by a thousand little 
winning caresses to bring her into better humour ; 
and she so for succeeded, that the good lady became 
once more communicative. 

Towards evening, when the dancing b^an, she 
exclaimed — " Oh, my poor daughter f at this very 
moment you might have been the queen of the day ! 
What happiness would have been mine, so to be 
rewarded for years of care and anxiety. But you 
turned away from Fortune's sweetest smiles, and I 
shall never live to see you led to the altar !" 

" Put your confidence in heaven, dearest mother," 
answered Mela, " as I do : if it be ordained there 
that I should go to the altar, yes, you will live to 
adorn me in my bridal dress ; for when the right 
suitor comes, my heart will not long refuse its assent." 
" Child, child !" exclaimed the more experienced 
mother, " portionless young women are not much 
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in request ; they ought to accept those who will 
have them. The young men of our days are some- 
what selfish : they only many when it suits them ; 
and never think about «ther persons' diffidence. 
The heavens are not in your favour ; — planets have 
been consulted, and they are not auspicions to nach 
as are h<an, like you, in April. Only look what 
the Almanack says : ' Maids bom this mouth will 
have kind, good-natured countenances, be of slender 
form, and changeaUe in their inclinations, mnch 
like the weather, and must keep an eye upon their 
viigin mood. Should a smiling wooer come, let 
them not reject his offer !' . See how well that suits 
you ! The suitor has been, and none will come after 
hifn, for you have rejected his offer." 

" Mother, mother ! heed not what the planet 
gays I my heart whispers me that I ought to lore 
and honour the man whom I wed ; and if I find no 
Boch man, or am sought by none, let me remain sin- 
gle all my life. I can maintain myself by my own 
handa. I will learn to be both content and happy ; 
and nniae you in your old Age, as a good daughter 
ought. Yet, if the man of my heart should come, 
mother oh, then bless us both; and inquire not 
whether he be great, htmonred, and wealthy, but 
only whether iie loves, and is b^ved." 

" Iiove, my poor dauj^ter, keeps but a scanty 
table ; it is qot enough to live upon." 
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" But where love is, mother, there peace anil con- 
tent will abide ; yes, and convert the simpleat fare 
into luxuries too." — So inexhaustible a topic kept 
the ladies awake as long as the fiddles continued to 
play, nor could Madame Brigitta help suspecting 
that Mela's magnanimity, which, in the bloom of 
youth and beauty made her hold riches in such 
slight estimation, must be owing to some secret 
attachment previously formed. She, moreover, sus- 
pected its object, though she had never before en- 
tertained the idea that the lint merchant in the nar- 
row street occupied a place in her daughter's heart. 
She had considered him merely in the light of an 
extravagant youth, who made a point of gallanting 
ev«7 young creature that came in his way. The 
prospect hefiire her gave her very little pleasure^ but 
she held her peace. Agreeably to her strict notions 
of propriety, she believed that a young maid vho 
allowed love to enter her heart previous to marriage, 
was no better than cankered fruit, very well to look 
at, but with a maggot within. She thought it might 
do very well to decorate' a chimney-piece, though it 
had lost its intrinsic flavour, and was of no kind of 
ase. Henceforth, then, the poor old lady despaired 
of ever resuming her lost station in her native city ; 
resigned herself, like a good christian, to her fete, 
being resolved to say nothing to her daughter on the 
subject — least said, the soonest mended. Tidings 
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of MeU'8 refusal of the wealthy brewer having spee- 
dily gone ahroad, shortly came to the ears of Frank, 
who felt quite overjoyed. He was no longer tor- ■ 
tured with the suspicion lest some rich rival should 
supplant him in Mela's heart. He felt that he bad 
ground for hope, and knew how to solve the problem 
which puzzled so many wise inhabitants of the city 
of Bremen. Love had metamorphosed a profligate 
youth into an excellent mnsician, but unftartunately 
that character was not a very strong recommendation 
for a lover in those times; for it derived neither as 
much lionour nor emolument as now. The fine arts 
were not then the means of riches and prosperity, 
but rather consigned their votaries to penury and 
neglect. No other wandering artists were then 
known, besides Bohemian students, whose load shrill 
symphonies clamoured for alms at the doors of the 
mote opulent. Frank could afford hut a simple sere- 
nade, and his beloved had made too mighty a sacri- 
fice of the king of hops, for his sake, to be rewarded 
by this alone. The idea of his former conduct now 
pierced his bosom like a sharp thorn, and in many 
a bitter monologue he execrated his previous infii- 
tuation and folly. " My dear, dear Mela," he cried, 
"would that I bad known you sooner, you would have 
become my guardian angel ; you would have saved 
me from utter ruin ! 

" Ah, could I recall the years that are sped! 
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could I be again what I was, when I bc^a my mad 
career, the world would look like a paradise, and I 
would make it a paradise for you ! Noble girl ! you 
are sacrificing yourself for a wretch and a beggai^— . 
one who has lost all, but a heart torn with love and 
e^ony ; — he cannot offer you a destiny worthy of 
your virtue." He then smote his forehead, in a fit 
of passion, reproaching himself as a thoughtless, 
wilful being, whose repentance had come too late- 
Despondency, howerer, was not the sole result of 
his reflections. The powers of his mind were put 
into action ; he became ambitious of altering his 
present condition, and he was resolved to try what 
exertion and activity would effect. Among other 
plans that occurred to him, the most rational and 
promising appeared to be, to examine into his fa- 
ther's accounts, in order to see what debts wete 
still due to the house. With such remnants of a 
princely fortune, should he be lucky enough to re- 
cover them, he trusted he might be some time ena- 
bled to lay the ground-work of another, if not as 
large as that he had lost, yet enough fbr the happi- 
ness and support of life. He resolved to employ 
the money he recovered in some business, which 
he hoped would increase hy degrees, until, as he 
flattered himself, his ships would visit all parts of 
the world. But he found that many of the debts 
were due from persons residing at a distance, and 
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that he would have a better chance of succeed- 
ing, yrete he to wait upon the parties in person, and 
eUim his own. Accordingly, to effect this, he sold 
his father's gold watch, the last remains of his in- 
heritance, in order to purchase a horse which was to 
carry him before his deblws, nnder the title of a 
Bremen merchant. 

All that he regretted, was his departure from his 
bektved Mela- " What will she say to my sudden 
disappearance f I shall no longer meet her coming 
home from church ; ehe will perhaps think me faith- 
less, aad banish me from her heert for ever !" Such 
ideas made him very nnflasy, and, tat some time, he 
coold discover no means to inform her of his real 
intentioni. Ingenions love at length supplied him 
with the happy notion of having prayers put up for 
the success of his journey in the church, which Mela 
and her mother generally frequented, when they 
would no longer remain ignorant of hb object. With 
this view he gave the priest a small sum, beging 
that a daily prayer might be offered for a yo'ung 
man compelled to go abroad upon business, as well 
as fsr the success of hiB undertaking. The same 
prayer was to be continued untit his retnm, when it 
was his intention to purchase a thank^ving. 

On meeting Mela for the last time, he was in his 
bevelling dress. He passed quite close to her ; 
lalutad her in a more marked manner than usual. 
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wiiich brought the eloquent blood into the lowelj- 
girl's oheekg. Her mother scolded, made man]r nu- 
pleasant remarks, and expressed her dislike of Mm 
in no very guarded terms. She declared that such 
impertinence would injure her daughter's repnta- 
tion, and spite of her tow to keep silence, she never 
dropped the subject during the whole of that day. 
Yoang Mr. Frank, however, had taken his leave of 
the good city. of Bremen, and the most lovely eyes 
might now wander in search of him in vain. 

Mela went to church, and heard her lover's prayer 
repeated very often ; and, in truth, it was intended 
rather for her ears than to mount to Heaven. Yet 
she paid little attention to it, such \vaa her grief 
for the disappearance of her lover. The very words 
that would have explained it, escaped her ear, and 
she was at a loss what to think of it. In the 
course of a month or two, when her sorrow was a 
little abated, and his absence grew less trying, she 
had been listening to the sermon, and, for the first 
time, paying attention to the prayer, and comparii^ 
it vrith other circumstances, she suddenly gvessed 
its meaning, wondering at her own stupidity in not 
sooner discovering it, and at the same time praising 
her lover's ingenious notion. True it is, that such 
prayers bear no great reputation for their efficacy, 
and are poor support for those who put their faith in 
them. In general, the warmth of piety is exhausted 
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befive the end of the sennoii, but in Mela's case it 
only jast b^an, the prayers at the end giving fresh 
ardour to her devotion ; and ehe invariably joined in 
them, never foiling to recommend the young travel- 
ler both to his and her own patron saint. 

Protected by these invisible patrons, and attended 
by the warm good wishes of the lovely Mela, Frank, 
meanwhile, pursued his way towards Antwerp, where 
his father's debtors chiefly resided, and vriiere he 
hoped to recover some considerable sums. Such a 
journey from Bremen to Antwerp whs, in those day^, 
more formidable than one from Bremen to Kamschat- 
fca in the present. The peace just proclaimed by the 
Bmperoc Maumilian was so little observed, that the 
public roads were in all parts infested with nobles 
and knights, who invariably despoiled the poor tra- 
vellers who refused to purchase a safe pass from 
them, and frequently subjected them, in subterra- 
neous dungeons, t« a aael and lingering death. 
Onr hero nevertheless succeeded, in spite of these 
obstacles, in reaching his destination, having en- 
countered only one solitary adventure. 

As he was crossing over the sandy and deserted 
plains of Westphalia he was overtaken by night, 
before he could reach any place of sojourn. The 
day had been uncommonly sultry, and darkness 
came on with a terrific thunderstorm, and heavy 
ahswers, which drenched him to the skin. This 
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was extremely trjing and novel to one of Fortune's 
spoiled children, aa he had been. He had never 
been accustomed to the changes of the weather, and 
yet he might perhaps be compelled to pass the 
whole night In this horrid spot. The thought filled 
him with horror— -when suddenly he saw a light, to 
his iafiiute relief, only at a short diitance. On 
purring towards it, he found a miserable little hut, 
which promised him small cMnfort. It was more 
liyp a shed for cattle than a human habitation ; yet 
the Inhospitable boor reüised tim admittance, de- 
claring he had only straw enough for bis oxen, and 
was too sleepy to get up and light his fire again £iw 
the sake of a stranger. At 6nt poor Frank com> 
plained bitterly, but as it served no purpose, he laid 
his malediction oa all Westpbalian deserts and their 
unnatural inhabitants, while the boor proceeded to 
put oat his lamp with the utmost imCfference, 
without troubling himself about violating the laws 
of hospitality. Our incensed hero at length threat- 
ened and thundered at the door in such a way aa 
effectually to prevent the brute's repose, who, better 
understanding such an appeal, soon found his 
tongue: — " Do you think, man, you will find a 
good supper and a soft couch here ? If you do, you 
will be disappointed, friend ; so please to be quieL 
Csai't you ride through the little wood on your 
left, and knock at the Castle^ate d Sir Egbert of 
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Broncklunt, rastead <^ battoing at my poor door ? 
He welcomes a stranger like a knight-hospitaller 
does the pugrim from the Hdy Land. Heed thuii 
not, though he be seia^ with « it of madness, as he 
sometimes is ; yet then he only wishes to give his 
guesta a hearty drabbing before he Uka leave of 
thfflfi. In all other respeots, if you like to venture, 
you win and good entertainment." 

Frank was >ome time at s loss bow to act; yet 
he had ratha run the risk of a sound drubbing, 
than stand drenchedin his wet olothes the whole of 
the night. There was not much choice,' he ai^ed, 
suppttse be were to get into the hut, between passing 
the night upon a wooden bench without supper, 
«ud a little flt^^ng in the morning after enjoying 
a good supper and a bed. "Besides," he added, 
" such an application may, perhaps, drive away the 
fever wfaicb I am sure to take if I stay ItHiger here> 
and that would be a sad thing." So he remqonted, 
purred away, and in a few minutes stopped before 
the gates of a gothic castle, at which he knocked 
pretty smartly. He was answered as loudly, " Who 
is there F" from the other side. Our hero be^^ed 
somewhat impatiently for admission, and he would 
explain afterwards ; but he was compelled to wait 
the pleasure of Sir Egbert, tintil the butler had 
ascertained whether he cboee to give R night's lodg- 
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ing, for the satisfaction he would hare in beating 
his guest in the morning. 

This Sir Egbert had early in life entered the 
armf irf the Emperor ; had seired under the cele- 
brated George of Frondsberg, and subsequently com- 
manded a company against the Venetians. Af- 
terwards, on retirii^ from service, snd settling at 
his castle, he began to repent of his sins :— he held 
open castle fer the destitute, or the hungry and 
houseless traveller J and when he had fared sump- 
tuously, he was, on taking leave, flogged out of the 
Castle fbr a rogue and vagabond. Sir Egbert was 
a rude soldier, and retained the manner of a camp, 
though he had been living some years in retirement. 
In a few minutes the bars of the gate were with- 
drawn, with a melancholy sound, as if giving 
warning of the approaching Aiding, and Frank 
had a fit of cold shivers as he walked across the 
court-yard. He was hospitably received, and a 
«amber of lacqueys ran to help him to dismqiint : 
one took his ba^age, another his steed, while a 
third ushered him into the presence of the Knight. 
He was seated in a splendid hall, but rose to meet 
his guest, and shook him by the hand so heartily 
that Frank almost cried oat with pain, and was 
struck with fear and awe. He could not conceal 
his temnr, and trembled from head to foot at the 
warlike appearance of the Knight, full of fire and 
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strength, and ftpparently in the vigour of Ijie. 
" What is the matter, young man i" he inquired, in 
a voice of thunder ; " what makes you look so paie 
and feeble, as if you were just going to gire up the 
ghost ?" 

Frank, too late aware that it was impossible to 
retreat, though convinced that he was likely to pay 
dearly for his iäre, mustered up his courage, and 
tried to lotdc impudent, to conceal his fears. 

" Sir Knight," he boldly answered, " I am as 
completely drenched with rain, as if I had just swum 
through the Weser. I should like to change mjr 
clothes, and swallow a good warm posset, to check 
these shivering fits, whigh are as bad as the ban- 
ning of an ague ; but a warm draught, I trust, will 
soon cure me." 

" Well then," said the Knight ; " make your- 
self at home, and ask for any thing you wish." 

So Frank made the lacqueys run about, as if 
he had been Grand Turk ; for having laid his ac- 
count that he should have some bard knocks, he ra- 
ther wished to deserve them. With this view, he 
contrived to torment the servants in the most uncon- 
scionable manner; commanding and countermand- 
ing in great style, in spite of their murmurs and 
curses behind his back. 

"How!" he exclaimed, " this doublet tras made 
foz a grand swag-bellied Abbot; bow dare you bring 
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it to me ? Bring me one that will fit me. Ill ntme 
of it ! Zounds 1 these slippers hurt my corns ; let me 
hsre HI easier, bigger pair ! A plague on this collar J 
it is harder than a deal-board. I say, it will throt- 
tle me ; bring me another, softer and easier, if yoa 

The noble host, far from expresaing the least dis- 
pleasure At these liberties, spurred on the seiruits 
to fulfil his commands, calling them a set of jolter- 
' heads, who did not know how to attend upon such a 
guest. When the beverage was prepared, both mas- 
ter and guest partook largely of it. Soon after, the 
former said : " Would you like to take some supper, 
young man ¥' " Let them bring up what the cook 
has got St hand, that I may see whether the larder 
be well furnished." Orders were sent down ; and 
soon afterwards the servants brought up an excellent 
repast, worthy of a prince. Frank directly sat down, 
and without waiting for an invitation, he began to 
do justice to such a feast. When he had eaten enor- 
mously, be looked round, and observed : " If your 
cellars be as well supplied as your larder, I think I 
may venture to commend, your good housekeeping." 
The Knight fbrthmth made sign to bis butler 
to fill a goblet of common table-wine, and the host 
emptied it in a good health to his gnest. The lat- 
ter did not forget to pledge him ; when the knight. 
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observing that he had enlptied hb glass, inquired 
" What think you of this wine ?" 

" It's poor staff," auHwered Frank ; " surely it is 
not your best. It is tolerable, perhaps, for table 
drink." " You are a connoisssur, I see," replied 
Sir Egbert, and ordered the butler to bring some of 
the best. Frank tasted it. " Come, this is noble 1 
pray let us keep to this !" This they both did : they 
filled bumpers, and drank healths to each other, un- 
til they grew very merry and complimentary. The 
Knight gKve his guest an account of bis campaigns > 
how he had fought against the Venetians, cut his 
way through their encampment, and slaughtered 
them like a flock of sheep. The subject appeared 
to revive the old soldier's enthusiasm ; he began to 
break the bottles, brandished his huge carving-knife 
for a broad sword, approaching so near his com- 
panion, as to put his nose and ears into great 
jeopardy. 

The Knight continued talking of his campa^ns; 
and though it grew late, he was so much in his ele- 
ment, that he appeared to entertain no idea of going 
to rest. His narrative grew more animated at every 
Imraper, and his guest b'^n to be uneasy, lest this 
might prove the prologue to the principal plot, in 
wliich he waa destined to perform a conspicuous, 
but not very pleasing part. He called, thereforei 
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(br a parting cup, and wished to know where he was 
to pass the night ; expecting that he should still be 
pressed to drink ; which, if he refused, he should he 
dismissed with hard knocks, agreeably to the habit 
of the house. He was surprised, however, to find 
his request directly complied with ; the Knight ob- 
serving, as he broke off his story, " There is a time 
for every thing ; you shall hear more to-morrow." 

" Excuse me, noble Knight," replied Frank, 
" but to-morrow I shall be on my road. I have a 
long journey before me, as far as Brabant, and must 
set out early. Let me take my leave, then, — now ; 
I should not wish to disturb your morning rest." 

" As you please," said the Knight, " only yoa 
must not leave my house until I am up ; and see 
that you take a good breakfast. I will then accom- 
pany yon to the gates, and take leave of you accord- 
ing to the custom of my castle." 

Poor Frank stood in need of no explanation of 
these w(ffds. He would gladly have waived these 
last ceremonies, upon which the Knight seemed to 
pique himself so much. He ordered his guest to be 
shown to his chamber, and Frank soon reposed his 
weary limbs upon a fine bed of down. Indeed he 
was inclined to confess before dropping asleep, that 
Bubh princely entertainment would hardly be too 
dearly purchased by a trifling drubbing ; and view- 
ing only the pleasant side of bis subject, only plea- 
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sant dreams haunted hig leat. He beheld his be- 
lored walking in a garden of roses with her mother, 
gathering the most beautiful flowers. He thought 
he concealed himself behind some shrubs, so that 
the old lady could not get a view of faim. Then he 
found himself at his old lodgings, where he still 
saw the delicate white hand of the maiden, busily 
arranging the flowers. He went and sat down beside 
her among the grass : he wished to confess how 
much he Wed, bnt felt so bashful, fae could find no 
wurds. Doubtless he would have gone on dreaming, 
on such a subject, until noon, bad not the loud 
voice and step of the Knight, ready booted and 
spurred, roused him from it, about day-break. 
Frank heard him giving orders to the cook and 
butler to send up a good breok&st, and the rest of 
the ' servants to attend, to wait and help to dress 

The dreaming lover parted very reluctantly with 
loB dream an4 his hospitable bed: but his host's 
voice was too bud to think of sleeping any more. 
He knew he should have to get up, and, summoning 
all his fortitude, he did so. More than a dozen hands 
were busied with his toilet j and when dressed, the 
Kni^t himself conducted him into a hall, where he 
was seated at a small bnt well furnished table. Aa 
time elapsed, however, our hero's appetite began to 
fail. Hia host encouraged him to eat, in order to 
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keep the cold from his stomach in the monting air. 
" Sir Kn^ht," replied Franlc, " your supper was 
too excellent to permit me to take breakfast ; but, 
if you please, I will supply my pockets, and eat 
when I am hungry," So saying, Le proceeded to 
till his pockets with the choicest viands upon the 
table. His horse, well cleaned, fed, and accoutredT, 
being now brought to the door, he filled a gkss of 
rich cordial to hia host's health, imagining he was 
thus giring the signal for being set upon, and 
soundly beaten. To his no small surprize, th« 
Knight only shook him by the hand, wished him a 
good journey, and sent his servant to open the gates. 
So he mounted, and spurred away at speed ; and 
in a few minntes found himself beyond the castle- 
gate, none the worse by a single hair. 

He felt greatly relieved, to find himself at per- 
fect freedom, without any aching bones> He could 
not imagine how his noble hoet had come to spare 
him, contrary to the rules of the castle ; and now 
first began to feel grateful for his kindness. He 
was curious to learn whether there were really any 
foundation for the report ; and at length he turned 
his horse's head and rode back to inquire. The 
Knight was standing at the gate, passing his opi- 
nion on the points of poor Frank's steed, breeding 
horses happening to be rather one of his hobbies. 
Supposii^ his guest had fngotten some of his bag- 
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gsge, he cast a reproachful look upon his ierrants : 
" What have you mtMcd, young man ?" he ahouted 
to onr hero, as he drew nigh. — " Why don't you pur- 
sue your journey ?" 

" I wish to say one word. Sir Knight; — you 
will excuse me:— but a malicious report has gone 
abroad, severely aspersing your hospitable fame. 
It is no lesa than that, altbongh you regale your 
guests well, you make a practice of cuffing them 
well before you permit them to depart. On the 
faith of this, I confess 1 did all in my power to 
merit the custom, yet you have let me go away in 
peace, without paying the usual hard reckoning. 
How is this! can there be any truth in such a 
rep<vt, or may I henceforth give the vile libellers 
the lie?" 

" No !" -replied the Kuight, " Fame in this case 
has only spoken truth : — no sayings among the 
people are ever quit« destitute of foundation. But 
I will explain the affair to you, if you will alight !" 
" Thank yon," replied Frank, " but, as I am mount- 
ed, I will listen where I am." — " Do so," said the 
Knight, with a smile ; " I will not detain you long. 
Every stranger who approaches my gates, shares my 
table and my wine ; but I am a simple German of 
the old schotJ, I speak as I think, and I wish my 
guests to ha as open and cheerful as myself; enjoy 
all 1 give them, and speak out, and ask for every 
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thing they want. " Some of my guests, however, 
ere always tormenting and making a fool of me, by 
bowing and scraping perpetually, concealing what 
they think, and talking without any meaning. In 
fact, they try to flatter one with amooth words, and 
they conduct themselves like silly women. When I 
say. Come, eat ! they help themselves with great 
reluctance to a mere hone, that I should be ashamed 
to offer to my d<^ : and if I tell them to drink, 
they just moisten their lips, as if they held good 
wine in contempt, and cared not for the bounty of 
Heaven, not they. Truly, they carried their follies 
to such a length, that I no longer knew what to do, 
until I fell into a passion, seized some of them by 
the collar, gave them a sound cudgelling, and turned 
them oat of doors. This is now my plan, and when- 
ever I meet with a sorry fellow of the kind, I make 
bold to chastise his folly : I keep a rod for the fool's 
back J but such a guest as you will always be wel- 
come ; you spoke your mind freely and boldly, as 
the good citiaens of Bremen always do. Let me 
entertain yon, then, on your return, fear nothing ; 
and now, fare you well !" 

After this explanation, Frank rode on with fresh 
courage and alacrity towards Antwerp, wishing in 
his heart that he might every where find so good a 
reception as at the castle of the Knight nf Bronck- 
host. Qa first entering the ftiremoet among the 
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cities of Brabant, his expectations rose to a high 
pitch. Traces of w^th and luxury were every 
where visible; no penury, no wretchedness of any 
kind, were to be s«en. " This is the seat of indus- 
try," cried Frank ; " my father's debtors are doubt- 
less in very good plight. They mnst have improved 
in their drcumstances, and, I dare say, will be 
ready to pay me when I produce my vouchers for 
the justness of my demands." But first, on refresh- 
isg himself after the iatigues of his journey, he 
resolved to inquire into their actual situation and 
credit. "How does Peter Martens go on?" he 
inquired of gome persons at table. " Is he still 
alive, and thriving?" — " Peter is a rich man," re- 
plied one of the company ; " he is in good credit." 

" What are Fabian of Pleers' circumstances, 
think you?" — " Why, he hardly knows how to em- 
ploy hia money — that is the. fact. He belongs to 
the council, and his woollen-trade makes him ample 
returns." 

" Is Jonathan Prishkur in a good line of busi- 
ness ?" — " He would just be worth a plum, had not 
the Emperor Maximilian suffered the French to run 
away with his bride.* Jonathan had an order to 
provide We for her bridal dresses, but the Emperor 
would not keep his bargain with his merchant, any 

* Abu oS Bretagne. 
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more than the bride with him. If yoa happen to 
have any young lady, to whim you wish to send a 
present of fine lace, I dare say he would sell you 
the royal bridal garment at only half-price." — " Has 
the house of Butekant failed, or does it still carry 
on business?" 

" It was in a dangerous way some years ago, 
before the Spanish Caravelles* helped to gire it a 
lift, so that it is now in a promising way." 

On inquiring into the credit of several others, 
Frank fbund that most of those which had been 
bankrupts in his father's lifetime, were now in a 
thriving coudition; which led him to conclude, that 
a timely bankruptcy was a good foundation for fu- 
ture prosperity. These were good tidings ; Frank 
cheered up, and began to arrange his accounts, pre- 
senting the dd bills at their proper pletces. 

In the people of Antwerp, however, our hero 
met with much the same usage aa his perambu- 
lating fellow-citizens of this age experience from 
shopkeepers in the provincial towns of Germany. 
Every one treats them well until they call to get in 
their money. Many would hear nothing of their old 
debts, declaring that they had all been settled at 
the time of the bankruptcy; and it was the creditor's 
fault if he had not accepted payment. Others said 

* The Spmiib ibips, which traded in those times to Ame- 
rica, were known by that name. 
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the; did not even remember the name ; their books 
gave no account of any Melchior. A few submitted 
a large balance against Frank's father ; and in the 
course of three days he found himself safely lodged 
in prison, to answer for them to the very last &r- 
thing. 

This was an unpleasant prospect for a man who 
hod so far confided in the honest people of Antwerp, 
as to consider them as the authors of bis future for- 
tunes. The babble had vanished in a moment; and 
he b^an to feel all the tortures of purgatory — 
thrown into prison — his vessel wrecked just as he 
was making the harbour, where he ht^ed he should 
be sftfe from the storms of life. The thou^t of 
Mela was a dagger to his heart: there was no 
liHiger even a shadow of probability that be could 
erer eytgige from this abyss of ruin into respecta- 
bility and credit. Besides, were he able even to 
raise his bead above water, his beloved was, on her 
side, perfectly unable to lend him the least as- 
datsQce. 

Cruel despair now took possession of him; he 
felt no wish but to die, and to end all his torments. 
In feet, he did make an attempt to starve himself; 
but, as such a process, especially with an excellent 
stomach, is not in every one's power, after two long 
days' afaetinence, he was seized with audi a griping 
£t of hunger, that he could resist it no longer. He 
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yielded, and obeyed its dictates, tlunigh the tempta- 
tion was nothing greater tlian a crust of bread. 

It was not exactlv the meaning of the hard- 
hearted citizens of Antwerp to -make him pay 
money, so mnch as to compel him to renounce all 
claims upon them. So that either the prayers he 
had ordered from the church at Bremen, en- the citi- 
xens' reluctance to pay any more for his prison- 
board, at length brought him a release. At the end 
of three months Frank left his prison, upon condi- 
tion of quitting the city witJiin foor-and-twenty 
hours, and never returning to it. He then re- 
ceired a small sum of money to defray his expeaaea 
home ; for the law had already seized upon kia 
horse and baggage, to pay the proceedings against 
bim, and for his board. With no other companion 
than a walking-stick, and with heavy heart, Frank 
hnmbly took bis leave of the proud city, whose 
walls he had shortly before entered with such grand 
expectations. Reckless and dispirited he wandered 
on, without marking the road which he had taken. 
He asked no questions, saluted no one, and took 
notice of nothing, until excess of hunger and itt- 
tigue compelled him to seek ont some place where 
he might relieve his wants. Many days he thns 
wandered on without any aim in view, and even 
ignorant that he had, instinctively, as it were, ta- 
ken the ri^t direction homewards. Suddenly he 
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i^med to awake out of a disagreeable dream, and 
lecognüed the road he was going. 

He now stopped to reflect whether he had better 
go on, or retrace his steps. He was overwhelmed 
with ahame and trouble, at the idea of Unng a beg- 
gar in his native city, and soliciting the benevolence 
of those whom he had fwrnerly surpassed in credit 
and opulence. How could he appear in the presence 
of Mela under such circumatancea } She would die 
with shame to behold htm ! It was certain he would 
now loee her ; and he turned away from the melan- 
choly picture, as if he had already beheld Üie rabble 
gathering round and greeting his return, with scorn 
and mockery, to Bremen. 

No ! he determined he would rather make for 
one of the Dutch sea-ports, and enter on board some 
Spaniahahip as a sailor. He would sail for the 
new world, try his fortune In Peru, where wealth 
abounded; and never return to his native land, until 
he -succeeded in recovering that property which he 
had ao heedlessly lavished. His beloved Mela ap- 
peared now only like some distant shadow that he 
should catch at in vain ; though he felt a beam of 
pleasure warm his heart at the bare idea of her be- 
OMuing connected with his future destiny; and he 
hastened rapidly forwards, as if he were about to 
reBch the spot where she dwelt. He had returned 
aa far at the fnmtiera ot the Netherlands, when one 
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night, about sunset, he appreaciied. a small place call- 
ed Rummelsburgh, which was subsequently destroyed 
in the thirty years' war. There were a Humber of 
carriers in the tavern, aad he could find no room. 
The landlord bade him hasten to the next village, 
as he, in fact, mistook him iw the spy of scmie gang 
of thieves, on watch, perhaps, for the carrier's goods. 
So, in apite ctf his increasii^ wearineBs, Frank found 
he must again take his bundle on his shoulder, and 
prepare for a iarther journey that nJf ht. 

As be went, however, he made some cutting re- 
flections upon the luidlord's inhumanity; inso- 
much, that, as if repotting of his own harsh proposal, 
he began to pity the poor traveller, and called out, 
" One word yet, young man ; if you particularly 
wish to pass the night here, I think I can cMitriTe 
it. There are plenty of apartments in the castle 
hard by ; I have got the keys, if you should not 
think it too solitary for you." Frank willingly 
closed with the offer, reqwring only «up^r aid 
shelter, whether in a palace or in a hut. But mine 
host was scraiewhat of a wag, and, intending to re- 
venge himself upon poor Fruik for his abuse <^ him, 
he proposed a night's residence in the hftiwted old 
castle, where there had been no iidiabitant for many 
years, owing to the cruel pranks of a spirit which 
had frightened them all in encceseion away. 
This castle was erected on a steep cliff) <m the 
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gutekirts of the town, and directly opposit« to the 
inn, being merely separated by the public road and 
ft unoU brook. It wa« kept in good repair, on ac- 
eoant of its delightfal sitnation ; and was very well 
knilt and ftimiahed, though it served its ]M%sent 
pasaeseor only tor a banting-seat. Occadoually he 
gave a gplendid feast there, bat was aur« to leare it 
along with all his followers on the approadi of even- 
ing, haring already been terrified by the spirit, which 
made a hideous noise, and raged through the caatle, 
thon^ he ner« appeared during the day. How- 
erer disagreeable to the lord of the castle, as a 
spectre, it had the good effect of protecting his pro- 
perty from roU>ers, the boldest of whom refused to 
venture near the spot. 

It was now quite dark. Frank carried a lan- 
tern, accompanied by the host, and a little basket 
at providons. He was soon at the castle gates, 
where the faoet had provided a good sapper, and a 
bottle of wine, which be did not inteod to appear in 
the bill ; likewise a pair of was candles, as there 
were none la the castle, nobody remai|iing there 
after twil%ht. As they were walking, Frank ob- 
served the basket and candles, and though they 
waold be quite useless to him, thought he might 
■till Jiare to account for them in the bilL 

-' The piece of candle in the lantern is enough 
far me," said oai hero, " until I go to bed. I hope 
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I Bhall not open my eyes before it be broad day ; 
for I feel ve^ sleepy and want a deal of rest." 

" Then I ought not to conceal from you," n^ed 
the host, "what report says. The castle is haunted 
by a plaguy ghoet, who walks about all night. But 
we shall be so near, that you need not be the least 
afraid. Should anything occur, you have only to 
- call out pretty loudly, and we shall be ready to assist 
you. People with us are stirring all night, and 
Bontebody or other will be at hand. Why, I have 
lived here these thirty years, and, for my owu parti 
I have never seen anything, that is, anything inviti- 
bU. The noise that is sometimes heard, proceeds, I 
take it, from cats, or other nninmlH that harbour in 
the garrets." 

Mine host spoke truth when he declared he bad 
never seen anything invisible — not even the spectre; 
tie took care never to be near enongh the castle at 
night. Even now the varlet did not venture to pro- 
ceed across the threshold ; but opening the door, he 
handed Frank the basket, directed him which way 
to proceed, and bade him a good night. Our travel- 
ler entered the great hall without feeling the least 
awe ; despidng the story as mere gossip, or some 
old tradition of a real event adorned with a little 
of the supematuraL He called to mind the report 
of Sir Egbert, whose heavy hand he had so much 
dreaded, and yet who had treated him with so mack 
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Idndness. In £act, he made a point of beliering 
just the contrary of what he had heard, quite forget- 
ting, as the knight himself stated, that all such 
reports were founded in truth. ' 

According to the host's direction, he now ascend- 
ed a winding staircase, which brought him to a door, 
the key of which the landlord bad given him. He 
entered a long dark passage, where his steps echoed 
along the walls ; thence he passed into a grand sa-, 
loon, which led into a row of smaller rooms, well 
supplied with all that was necessary, both for oma- 
meot and use. He fixed on the most comfortable 
one he could find, with the windows looking towards 
the tavern-yard, whence he could gather every wtffd 
that was spoken. This was reviving, and the room 
had a soft hed on which to repose his weary head. 
He now lighted his candles, sat down to his supper, 
of which he partook with as hearty a relish as if fa^ 
had been eating at his old lodgings in the good city 
of Bremen. A large round-bellied bottle soon re- 
moved his thirst, and while his appetite lasted he 
had no time to think of the spectre. When he 
heard some noise at a distance, and fear whispered : 
" Listen ! there comes the ghost I" his courage only 
answered, " Nonsense! the cats are fighting." After 
SDpper he listened rather more attentively, as it 
drew near midnight, and Fear uttered three anxious 

vol.. III. B 
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ideas, before Frank'B courage oould find a ün^e 
answer. 

To protect himself against sndden Sdrprii!^ he 
first locked and bolted tbe door, seated himself on a 
stoite bench at the window, then opened it and look- 
ed oat, to divert his mind with a view of the hea- 
vens, and the silvery queen of night. Gradaallf 
the street helow grew quite silent, contrary to mine 
host's aisnranc«, thst his people were always stirring. 
Frank heard one door closed after another, the lights 
were extinguished, and the whole imi was buried in 
profound repose. The watch going his round, told 
the hour and the state of the weather; besides be- 
ginning, to Frank's great conaolfttion, to sing an 
evening hymn directly under his window. Had he 
notfeared that tbe man would be terrified away, if he 
heard himself spoken to from the haunted castte, he 
would gladly bare entered into conversatitm with him. 

Perhaps, in a nrasy populous town, where a man 
meets with numbers of silly people, he may feel 
happy in retiring to some secluded spot, and think 
of the pleasures of solitude. He fancies it would 
be eictremely soothing to the mind, dwells upcm all 
Hs advantages, and sighs for its enjoyment. This 
is a different kind of solitude to that met with in 
the island of Juan Feraandes where once a stilp- 
vm^ai sailor passed many years ; or that of beii^ 
quite alone, in a deep forest at midnight. Or in'sOAie 
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old deserted cutle, vhcn damp wall« and vait 
■nexjrfored vaults Awaken only anxiety and horror ; 
where there is tut sign of Üring thing, save the biG' 
WaAttAy min-baantn^ «wl > there solituds it fa»te- 
ful, intAleraUe ; nd companio&s are plesaxnt, par- 
ticnlarl;^ if the lomdy b«ii^ should, like Frank, be 
■wmcntarily in eEpectation of seenig a terrific spec- 
tre- So ahnated, s ooirretsatiaii from the window 
with a watchman, mi^t be thou^tt mofe entertain» 
JBg thas ÜK DMSt pleasing ImxA in the world ; even 
than a Izeacdae upon solittrde itself. Had Zimmer- 
moM been pnt in Frank'« |dM«, in the <dd coatle of 
RnrnKdaburgfa, on ibt frontierH of Weatphalia, he 
might then lur*« pnjected as intnesting a treatise 
rat tfae pleasoree <i>f society, as its more tärestoae 
memben induced him to write npon Bo1itud& 

Midnig^ ha? been nnmeinMially bdd ncred to 
tiie apirituid world ; a period when the more VQ^;ar 
animal kingdom lies btoied in repose, llien spirits 
tregin to live and act; and, for tbia leaaon. Prank 
very mach willed to felt asleep before the exact 
hour arrived. So he closed fbe window, examined 
every oonter of tbe chamber, and then threw his 
WBory ümbR npon tbe soft couch. Yet sleep did 
not MMn vmt 'hi» «yes ; be had a strong palpitation, 
which be attributed to tbe Strang wine ; md be re- 
peated bis jHSyers solemnly, nu^e fervently, indeed, 
than he bad d«K for years. Soon after this, he fell 
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asleep; but shortly awoke with a sudden start. Just 
aa he was trying to recollect where he was, he heard 
the clock strike twelve, which the watchman in a 
few moments confirmed. Luckily, he could hear no 
«ther noise ; though Frank listened attentii'ely. 

Just, however, as he was turning on his side, 
Jialf relapsing into sleep, he plainly heard a door 
open at some distance ; and then it closed again with 
a pretty smart noise. 

"Heaven hare mercy on us!" whispered Fear, 
" Here comes the Spectre !" " No, it is the wind," 
replied Courage, " nothing more:" yet the sound 
came near and more near. It was the heavy step of 
a man, rattling his chains, as he moved along, or of 
the chamberlain of some decayed castle, surveyin|f 
his rooms, and changing his bunch of keys. This 
could not surely be the wind ; Coorage was van- 
quished, and Fear drove Frank's blood to his heart, 
till it beat as if it would burst its confines. 

The affair grew more serious as the noise drew 
near ; and Frank could not muster courage to get 
up, and call at the window for assistant». He only 
drew the bed-clothes closer over him, as the ostrich is 
said to hide his head in the bushes, if he can no longer 
avoid his enemy. Other doors opened and shut with 
hideous noise ; till, at length, an attempt was made 
on that in which our here slept. A nnmber of keys 
were tried, .a^id the right tme was at last found. 
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Still the'bars held it fast: when a loud crack,' like 
thuader, was heard, and the door flew open. A tall 
spare man entered, with a very dark beard. He 
was dressed in a very old foshioiied style ; had 
a sorrowful expression of countenance, with large 
bushy brows, that gave him a look of deep thought. 
A scarlet mantle hung over his left shoulder, end 
his hat was high and peaked. - He stepped silently 
throngh the room, with the same slow,' heavy step, 
as befcnre ; looked at the consecrated candles, and 
snuffed them. He next threw aside his mantle, 
<f>ened a small bag he held under his arm, took out 
a shaving apparatus, and began sharpening a razor' 
on a broad leather strap, which ' hung at his belt. 
Frank now actually perspired with fear ; he com- 
mended his case to the Holy Virgin, and looked with 
much anxiety fur the close of the last proceeding 
with, the razor; not certain whether it was'meant 
for his beard or hid throat. He was glad, however, 
to observe' the spectre pour water out. of a silver 
ewer, into a small basin of the same metal ; then - 
with his long hand he mixed the soap into fine Coam- 
ing suds, placing a chair, and with a singular look 
.and air, anxiously beckoned the affrighted Frank to 
take his seat. He felt that it was as iihpossible to 
resist this appeal, as it is for a vizier to resist «' 
mute who brings orders from the Grand Turk, to 
retnrn with the said vizier's head. It is best, in the' 
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lilce cas;, b> make a viitme of aeceesitf , and qnietl j 
pennit oneself to be strangled. Frank obeyed; 
threw off the bed-clotlies, nne. put «m his diesaing- 
gown, and took his seat 

The spectral barber tied the napkin round his 
trembling customer's neck, took bis seiMars, and 
slashed off Frank's bair and beard. He next lathered 
hist^tiii] aod eren his head with the suds ; wUA 
being done, he began to shave him, so smooth and 
carefuUr. that he shortly could not boast a single 
hair abova hia shouldeFs. The operation complete^ 
the spectre washed and dried his nutamer rery 
dean and nice ; then bowed, packed ap his «having 
naterialfl« took np his scarlet cloak, and turned to- 
wards the door. The candles burnt quite bright da- 
ring the whde seene; and in a mirror opposite to 
him, he saw that the barber had made him look like 
a complete Chinese p^od. He was rather rexed at 
puting with his fine auburn curls, but he breathed 
more iieely, fluttering himself that he should escape 
unhurt, the spectre appearing to have no farther 
power over him. 

The spectre barber walked away in sileflce, aa 
he had come, to all appearanoe quite the reverse of 
all his glib<tangued brethren. Before he readied 
the door, he stood still, looking round him with a 
moumfiil air, particularly at hia well-trimmed ens- 
tomer, while he touched h!s own black beard. Hiia 
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he repeated three times ; and the third time, while 
liis other hand was upon the doOT. It struck Pranlc 
that the bather's ghost wished him to render him 
some aenrice ; — perhaps, thought he, the same which 
I hare just received from him. In spite of his sad 
looks, the ghost appeared as mach inclined to jest a» 
to be in earnest, and as he had only passed a sort a£ 
tiick upon, not injured him, our hero felt no longer 
afraid. So he bedccmed, in his turn, Iot the spectre 
to take his seat, which he ^d with evident pleasure 
ajid alacrity. He once more threw aside hie red 
cloak, put hie bag upon the table, and eat down, wit^ 
the air of a person who expects to be shaved. Frank 
took care to follow the manner which the spectre 
hod observed; first cutting off the beard and hair 
wfth the scissors, and then soaping his whtde head, 
his new customer sitting die whole time as still as 
a statue. Frank was rather awkward, having never 
handled a ramr, and, fn fact, shaved the pomrpatient 
ghost so much against the grain, that he mode him 
pnll the queerest foces in the world. Sensible how 
much he bungled, fVank began to be afraid, recol- 
lecüng the prudent precept, " Not to meddle with 
another man's business," though he still pntceeded, 
trying to do his best, until at last he succeeded in 
msUng the ghost as dean and bald-headed as him- 
self. The moment he ceased, the spectre barber 
twmA his tongue : " Friend I I thank thee for the 
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great and humane BerTice thou hast rendered me. 
Thou hast thus released me Irom long captivity : — 
three hundred years bondage within these walls ! 
Here, when my spirit departed, I hare beeu cwn- 
demned to remain, until some mortal should be 
found to retaliate upon me, and infiict what I had 
indicted upon so many others during my lifetime. 

" In times of yore, there once lived a sad infidel 
within these walls, who alike mocked both priest 
and layman. Count Hartman was no one's friend : 
he observed neither divine nor human laws ; violating 
even the sacred ties of hospitality. No stranger 
ever arrived here, no mendicant solicited alms, but 
he was sure to be seized and tormented. 1 was his 
barber, said every thing to flatter his foibles, and 
led the sort of life I chose. Often the pious pilgrim 
was invited, as he passed the gates, into the caatle : ' 
a bath was prepared, and, when he expected to re~ 
jresh himself, I seized him by my master's orders, 
shaved him quite bald, and then turned him from 
the castle with bitter gibes and mockery. The 
Count used to look out, and enjoy the sport firom the 
castle window, more particularly when a crowd of 
mischievous boys got round and ridiculed and in- 
sulted the poor pilgrim ; running and . crying out 
after him, like the malicious little urchins in Scrip- 
ture : — ' Old haldhead, baldhead !' 

" Well, Sir, once a holy pilgrim, just returned 
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from abroad, bearing a heavy cross upon his shoul- 
ders, like a true penitent, with the mark of two 
nails in his hands, two in his feet, and one in his 
side, his hair all entangled like a crown of thorns, 
ap[»oached the castle. He entered ; asked for water 
to wash his feet, atid *a piece of bread. Agreeably 
to our custom I prepared him a 'bath, and then, 
without -the least veneration for his sanctity, I took 
and shaved him quite clean and close. Sat, alas .' 
the pious man uttered a heavy curse, which he laid 
npon me in the following words: ' Oh ! thou re- 
probate—after death both heaven and hell — yea, 
the iron gates of purifying purgatory, shall alike be 
dosed against thy soul I . It shall remain a perpe- 
tual spectre within these very wi^ls, until a travel- 
ler of his own accord, shall retaliate on thee this 
thy evil deed 1' 

' " I felt myself grow sick, as he concluded the 
corse — the marrow wasted in my bones ; I fell into 
a.Ungering decay, till I became a very shadow, and 
my soul soon separated from its mortal tabernacle. 
It remained, however, in these walls, as the pious 
man commanded ; and in vain I looked for deliver- 
ance from the chains that bound me to the spot. I 
was denied the repose for which the scvd pines on 
leaving the body ; and every year which I have 
spent here, has appeared an age of torment. As 
a greater punishment I was compelled, also, to con- 
K 5 
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tinue the oeeupfttioD which I practised during my 
life-time. But tow was this to be done f my very 
appearance, alas 1 banished its inhabitants in aueces- 
sioa irom the castle ; pilgrims rarely eame to pass 
tlie night here, and, though I shared all who did 
come, not one of them would imderstand my wish, 
and render me a service that wonld have freed my 
sonl from captivity. This you ha,Te dme: I diaU 
no longer haunt this castle, but hasten to my long, 
long sighed-for rest. Accept my thanks, then, onee 
miH'e, young stranger ; if I had any secret treasure 
at my command, ydu ehonld have It ; but wealth J 
never had, and there is none any where oonoeoled 
in this castle. Yet listen to my adrioe ! soJMirn . 
here until your head and ehin are again covered i 
then go baok to your natire place ; and stop oo the 
bridge over the river Weser, in the autumnal equi- 
noji, for a friend ; who will be sure to meet you 
there, and inform you what to do, in order to ÜHive 
on earth. Surrounded with affluence and easei l^ay 
do not forget me—but order three maaaea for the 
repose of my soul on each anniversary of this day- 
Farewell, I am departing hence, never more to 

Saying this the spectral barber vanished ; after 
having clearly proved by his communicatiTenese his 
right of assuming the character of the castle barb^. 
He left his deliverer filled with astonishment at his 
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Strange adrentnfe. For some time lie doubted its 
realitf, and thonght he must lutve been dreaming, 
nntU happening to put hta band to his head, he 
found that it was all but too true ; be felt very 
oold, and he had no wig to protect it. After reflect- 
ing a little while, he retired to rest, and it was near 
noon next day before he awoke. 

The wicked landlord bad watched from early 
dawn for the arrival of the castle guest. Antidpa* 
ting a bald head, he was prepared to receive him 
with well afiected surprize, but secret ridicule, at 
his night's adventure- As mid-day came, and no 
guest appeared, he grew uneasy lest the spectre had 
treated Mm too roughly — ^perhaps strangled, or fright- 
ened him to death. Not vrisbiog to bare carried 
the joke so far, he hastened with bis servants in 
some anxiety ~ towards the castle; and sought out 
the room where he had seen the light the preceding 
evening. He found a strange key in the door, but 
it was bolted, a measure Frank adopted on the 
ghost's departure. He knocked with such vidence 
that Frank letted up at the noise, thinking, at first, 
that the spectre was coming on another visit. But 
bearing it was mine host's voice intreating him to 
give some sign, Frank rose and opened the door. 

" Great God, and all bis saints!" cried the 
landlord, lifting up his hands with apparent terror, 
" then old Red Mantle has been here ;" (the spectre 
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being known to tbe villagers by that name,) " and 
tbe tradition is true enough. How did be look P 
what said be ? and more tbau all, what did he do ?" 

Frank, aware of mine host's n^ery, replied, 
" How should he look ! as a man in a red mantle 
does ; what be did is evident to any one ; and I shall 
always take care to. remember his words. ' Kind 
stranger,' be said, ' trust not the landlord who dwells 
opposite, he. knew too well what would happen to 
you. But leave him to me, I will reward bim. I 
am going to leave the castle, and will take up my 
quarters at his inn — I will pinch and plague him to 
the end of his life ; unless, indeed, he consent to 
receive you in his bouse, and treat you handsoojely, 
until your hair and beard be again full grown.' " 

Our poor host trembled sadly at hearing this 
threat ; he crossed himself, and swore by the Holy 
Virgin that be would be glad to give Frank the ma 
of his bouse as long as he pleased. He frathwith 
conducted his guest to the inn, and waited upon 
him, with the utmost obsequiousness, himself. 

Our hero obtained great reputation as an exor- 
cist, for the spectre was no longer to be heard at 
the Castle. He often went to sleep there, and a 
young fellow, who had courage to -accompany him, 
returned without a shaven head. The owner of the 
Castle, hearing that the spectre had disappeared, 
sent orders, with great alacrity, to have the stranger 
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mwt hpapitably treated, who had delivered bis 
property from such a dis^reeable hoose-steward 
as he proved. 

By the approach of autumn, Frank's biovn locks 
began to cover his temples again ; and he grew 
anxious to proceed home. His thoughts were bu- 
sied with conjectures about the friend whom he was 
to meet upon the bridge over the Weset — the au- 
thor .of his future fortunes. Being prepared for his 
departure, the landlord presented hjm with a fine 
horse, and a well-filled purse, sent by the owner of 
the Castle as some token of his gratitude for the 
service he had received. Thus Frank was enabled 
to re-enter his native city on horseback, quite in as 
good circumstances as those in which he had left it 
, the year beEore. He sought out his old quarters in 
the narrow street, where he continued to live very 
retired, and contented himself with making inqui- 
ries after his beloved Mela, who, he learnt, was 
still single, and enjoying very good health. At 
present this was sufficient for him ; as he would not 
presume to appear in her presence until his fate 
was ascertained; so that he did not even inform her 
of his arrival in the place.. 

He looked forward very anxiously for the period 
of the equinox ; his impatience made each day ap- 
pear as long as a year. The long wished-for time at 
last arrived ; and the night previous he could not 
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close his eyes, on ftccount of his eager anticipatksis : 
Us heart beat strong, and he felt as if the blood 
was about to burst from hU veins, jnst as it waa in 
the Castle 'of Rummelsberg before the spectre's 
appearance. He rose at daybreak, in order not to 
let his unknown friend wait, and hastened to the 
bridge, which he found quite deserted. He then 
paced to and fro, anticipating the highest earthly 
enjoyment, in dwelling upon fats future prosperity: 
for the mere belief that our wishes will be indulged, 
includes, perhaps, the fullest measure of human 
happiness. Our hero amused himself with planning 
a variety of modes of appearing before hia beloved, 
when he had realized hia grand hopes ; not being 
able t« decide whether It would be better to present 
himself in all his splendour, or to communicate the 
happy change of affairs by degrees. Then he was 
very inquisitive to learn who this secret friend of his 
might be. " One of my own old acquaintances, I 
wonder: — but they seem one and all to have aban- 
doned me since my reverses. Then how will it be 
ia his power to serve me so astonishingly } Will 
the afiair be hard or easy to acoompligh?" None 
of these questions did he know how to answei sa- 
tis&ctorily, in spite of all his earnest meditations. 
The bridge now began to be thronged with people, 
coaches, waggons, horse and foot passengers, hast- 
ening to and fro; besides a number of mendicants 
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of every deBcription, one after anotber coming to 
take their usual stations in a place bo farourable to 
dteir calling. They soon began to work upon the 
compasmon of paiseagera ; and the first of this ragged 
raiment, who implored Frank's charitf, was an old 
veteran, bearing his military honour of a wooden 
1^ having left the other behind him for bia coun- 
try's service. As the reward of his valour, he was 
permitted to b^ wherever he chose ; and as he 
was ft good physiognomist, versed in a knowledge of 
the human heart expressed in the lines of the facet 
be applied it with such success, that he seldom so- 
licited ahns in vain. He was not deceived with 
liVsnk on this occasjon ; for the latter, in the joy uf 
his heart, flung him a silver piece, as much as six- 
pence, into his hat. 

For some time Frank did not expect to see much 
CMupany, besidea the lower classes, passing over the 
bridge; the more rich and indolent still enjoying 
their morning slumbers. He imagined that his be- 
nefactw must, of course, belong to the wealthier 
class, and took no notice of the rest of the passen- 
gers, t^til, the courts of justice being opened, the 
lawyers and magistrates should proceed in their fiill 
dress to the Council, and the rich merchants to the 
Exchange. Then he began to grow very anxious, 
and peered into the faces of all the most respectably- 
dressed people who passed by. But hour after how 
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elapsed, until the morning was gone. Dinner came, 
and bnsiness seemed to cease ; yet no friend caught 
our hero's eye. He paced to and fro along the 
hridge, where there remained only himself and the 
mendicants ; who now opened their scrips, and dined 
on cold meat, still keeping their respective stations. 
Frank wished to follow their example ; but, having 
no provisions with him, he purchased soma, fruit, 
which he ate as he walked along. The members of 
the club, as they sat at dinner, remarked how long 
he had been haunting the same spot, without speak- 
ing to any one, or, like themselves, transacting busi- 
ness. They set him dovn for an idle youth, though 
most of them bad experienced his benevolence ; 
and he did not escape their facetious observfttions. 
At length, they gave him the title of the bridge- 
surveyor ; with the exception of the old soldier, who 
noticed that his face no longer betokened the same 
cheerfulness; that he seemed to have some serious 
business upon his mind ; his hat slouched over hia 
eyes, his step slow and cautious : while he was en- 
gaged in eating the remnant of an apple, as if 
hardly conscious of what he was doing. 

The old physiognomist wished to apply'his ob- 
servations to some profit ; he set his natural' and 
artificial leg both in motion, passed to the other 
side of the bridge, and prepared to ask our musing 
hero for more alms, as if he bad been a fresh comer. 
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He succeeded — the thoughtful Tisionary only thrust 
his hand into his pocket, and threw a piece of money 
without even hMking at him. 

After dinner, numbers of new faces appeared; 
but not a single person spoke to poor Frank, who 
b^an to grow impatient. His attention was still 
fixed upon every respectable passeoger ; strange, he 
thought, that no one addressed him — ^that all should 
pass him without the least notice; very few even 
deigning to return his salutation. 

Towards evening, the bridge became once more 
deserted, the beggars one after another returning 
homewards, leaving our hero to his own melancholy 
thoughts, with hopes deceived; and the nappy pros- 
pect, that had shone upon him in the morning, va- 
nished with the parting day. He felt a great incline* 
tion to throw himself into the river, and it was only 
the idea of Mela, and a desire of seeing her before 
he committed the fatal deed, which prevented him. 
He determined, then, to be on the watdi for her on 
the ensuing ^y, as she went to mass, to gaze on 
her beauty with rapture, and then bury his passion 
for ever in the waves of the Weser. 

As he was leaving the bridge, he met the old 
soldier, who had been, meanwhile, busily guessing 
at the motive of the poor young fellow, in watding 
on the bridge the whole day. He waited longer 
than uraal, to see whether he would take his depor- 
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tare, until his patience being qnite exhaiuted, he 
could not resist hi« curicwity to inqaire into the 
reason of his turning the bridge into a dwelling- 
place. " Pray, Sir," he began, " may I be per- 
mitted to aak— — ?" 

Frank, by no means in a cmnmunicatiTe htimonr, 
and finding the long expected address come from the 
lips of an old mendicant, answered rather sharply— 
" What do yon want, old grey-beard? speak out." 

" Sir," said the old man, " yon and I were ths 
first who took our stations on the bridge to-day, and 
you see we are the last to leave it. As for me and 
my companions, it is our business ; but you do not 
belong to our fraternity, and yet you have passed 
all the day here. May I be informed, if it be no 
secret, what can have been your reason, and what 
wedgbs so much upon your mind, that you want to 
get dear of here 1" 

. " .What boots it for thee to know, my old fellow, 
what ails me, and what lies so heavy upon myheart f 
it can avail thee nothing." 

" Bat, Sir, I fieel an interest in you ; you have given 
me alms twice this blessed day, for which Ood re- 
ward you, say I. Yet yoar face is not half so happy 
as it was this morning, and I am sorry for it." 

This simple honest expressitm of sympathy won 
Frank's heart ; and losing all his misanthropy, he 
gave the dd soldier a kind answer. " Leanij then. 
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that I have wuted her« m patiently the whole of 
thit day to see a friend who promised to meet me ; 
bnt who has made me wait long enoogh in rain." 

" No oHeHce, Sir," said the old man ; "bnt snch a 
{Hend, whosoever he be, is no hetter than a sconn- 
drel, to think of making a fool of yon. I would 
Budce him feel the wei^t of my crutch, had he ven- 
tqred to treat me so. Why not send yoa word, if 
smnetking prevented him &am coming, instead of 
treating you like a school lad ?" 

" Yet," said Frank, " I ought not to condemn 
him : be did not exactly promise ; it was in a dream 
that be told me to wait for him." For Frank 
thou^t that it would be too tedious to relate the 
ghost's story, so he turned it into a dream." 

" That is quite another thing," cried the old 
mui : " I don't wonder you should be served thus, 
if you believe in dreams. Many mad ones have I 
had in my life, but I never was so mad as to give 
any credit to tbetn. If I had now all the money 
which has been promised me in dreams, I think I 
fldght bay the whole city of Bremen ; hut I never 
■tirred a hand to inquire into the truth of them, for 
I knew that it must be all labour lost. Foi^ve me, 
hot I could almost laugh in your face ; — to think of 
qtendji^ a goed summer's day here for the sake of 
a dream, while you might have been passing your 
dme merrily with your friends." 
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" It would seem, fnaa all we. know, old &iead, 
that thou. art right; yet I dreamed the thing so ex- 
actly to the minuteat circumstance, more than three 
months ago, that I was to meet him on this very 
spot, and bear tidings of tbe greatest importance to 
m.e ; that I could not refrain from trying whether 
there was any truth in it." — " Truth, indeed !" re- 
plied the soldier; " why no one dreams more truly, 
as you may say, than I do: I bad one dream I shall 
never foi^t. I can't say how long back it was ; 
but my good angel certainly, appeared in tbe shape 
of a fine youth, with yellow curly hair, two wings 
npon his back, and took his place at my bed-side. 
' Listen, old Berthold,' he said, ' and lose not a word, 
if thou dost wish to be happy. Thou art iated to 
find a large treasure, and enjoy thyself for the rest 
of thy life. So go to-morrow, after sunset, with 
thy spade in thy hand ; cross tbe rirer to thy right 
hand, pass all the houses, and the monastery of St.. 
John, until thou teach a garden with four steps lead- 
ing to it Irom the road. Wait there quietly, till the 
moon shines bright ; then push with all thy might 
against the door, and it will open. Walk into the 
garden without the least fear ; turn up a uralk on 
thy left hand, overshaded with vines, and behind 
them thou wilt see a large apple tree. Well, step 
up to the stem of it, with thy foce towards the 
moon. About two yards distant, thon wilt find two 
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rose bushes,; begin to dig close to them, till thuu 
bittest against a stone plate, under wbidi there lies 
an iron cbeet full of gold end other precious articles. 
Be it heavy and unwieldy as it will, heed it not, 
but lift it out of the hole, far thou wüt be re* 
warded for thy pains, when the key is found below." 

Our hero stood mute with astonishment, as he 
listened to the old man's dream.. He would not have 
been able to hide his agitation, if the darkness had 
not prevented bia companion from seeing his face. 
He plainly recc^ized in the old man's description, 
a favourite garden that had belonged to bin father, 
and which he had since sold. For the old gentleman 
had laid out the garden in a very stiff and formal 
taste, which Frank did not approve; but, for some 
secret reason, be had deposited there a portion of bis 
wealth. 

The cripple now became a very interesting object 
to Frank ; for in him he had met with the very 
friend whom the spectre bad promised. He would 
gladly have em1»«ced him : he would have called 
him by the name of father, and of friend, had not 
prudence suggested another course. He merely 
said, "Yours was truly a clear dream : but what 
did you do nei.t morning i Did you follow your good 
angel's advice f " Not I, forsixitb I" replied the old 
man : " you know it was only a dream ; and have I 
not laid awake night after night, when my good an- 
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gel might have found me often enough, and told me 
to my face ; yet he never troubled himself about me. 
Do you think, if he did, that I shoold now, in M 
age, be going a hegffof^." Frank here bestowed the 
la&t piece of silver upon faig lame friend, saying, 
" Go, old &tber I go, aad drink my health ip a pint 
of good rheuish : thy conversation has put me into a 
good humour. Come here again, every day. I h^te 
we shall meet at the Iwidge ^ain." It was long 
since the old cripple bad reaped such a day's har- 
vest : be Uesded bis kind benefactor from bis soul ; 
limped into a tavern, and enjoyed bimself meat glo- 
riously ; wltile Frank, flushed with fresb bope, bast- 
ened home to bis narrow street. 

The next day, he prepared his delving materials, 
though not the same as are generally employed by 
treasure-seekers. He bad no forms of conjuration, 
no osier twig, enchanted girdle, nor hin^lypbics of 
any kind. Nether were tbey requisite, while the 
three chief implements, — a fäck-axe, a spade, and 
the subterraneous treasure itself, were dose at band. 
Thus armed, Frank set out towards sunset, and 
concealed his implements near the spot, under a 
hedge. He had too much reliance on his ghost- 
barber's honour, to doubt the existence of the trea- 
sure ; and he waited for the moonshine with no little 
impattenoe. No sooner did he mark her silvery 
boms through the busbea, tlan Frank began his la- 
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boors, paying attention to every thing tlie old man 
had «aid ; by which means, h« shortly kid hands 
opon the treasure, without incurring any opposition 
or difficulty', either from a fierce mastiff, or a scowl- 
ing wolf, and without even having the light of a bhie 
flame, to guide his steps. 

He seised aome of the gold coins deposited in 
the cbest, with feelings of unspeakable joy ; which 
being somewhat subsided, he began to think how 
he might best convey his treasure secretly to his 
lodgings. It was tax too weighty to carry without 
«ssistance, and he soon began to experience some 
of the anxiety so inseparable from the possession of 
wealth. The new Croesus could hit upon no other 
plan but that of placing his riches in a hollow tree, 
which he found in a meadow near the garden. 
Then putting the chest back in its place, he cover- 
ed it over with earth, and made it as smooth as he 
could. In the course of three days he succeeded in 
trantporting the wbole of his wealth safely into his 
lodgings, from the hollow tree. Believing that he 
was St length anthorized to throw off all conceal- 
ment, he forthwith arrayed himself in a rich dress, 
twdexed the prayers at chnrch to be discontinued, 
and in its place, a thanksgiving to be put up for a 
tiaveller on his safe return to bis native city, after 
having brought his a^^s to a successful issue. 
Hies lie concealed himself in a comer of the 
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church, where, unseen by bis beloved, though his 
eyes were fixed upon hers, he might indulge that 
ecstasy, the idea of which had onlj' a few days be- 
fore prevented him from putting a desperate end to 
his existence. As the thanksgiving was repeating, 
her cheeks glowed, her eyes were suffused with j(^, 
and she had such difficulty to conceal her rapturea, 
that , no one could misinterpret their subseqaent 
meeting in the church, which was so truly ex- 
pressive. 

Henceforward Frank showed himself upon 
change, and entered into busineBg. His transactions 
were equally fortunate; his growing affluence excited 
the envy of his fellow-citizens, who declared that he 
must have been more lucky than wise, to become 
rich by collecting old debts. He engaged a noble 
mansion opposite Sir Roland's statue in the great 
square; he hired clerks and domestics, and ap- 
plied with great assiduity to trade. The despicable 
race of parasites again flocked around him, expect- 
ing to be again admitted to a share in his pros- 
perity ; but wiser by experience and adversity, he 
only niade them civil speeches in return, allowing 
them to go empty-handed away. This he found to 
be a sovereign remedy for freeing himself frtmi their 
company ; he never asked them to dinner, and they 
returned no more. 

Frank now became the topic of the day in the 
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good citf of Brtanen. Every body teUced of th« 
gnat fortune which he had so unaccouiitBhly made 
abroad ; it was equally the subject of conrersation 
at feasts and funerak, in courts of law, and upon 
'change. In proportion as his opulence increased, 
and became more known, Mela's happinees seemed 
to diminidi. She thought hts mute lover was at U(t 
in a condition to daclare himself ; still he remained 
silent, except occasionally meeting her in the street, 
and even here he became daily leas attentive. Buch 
a demeanour showed but a cold lover t and that 
harpy, jealousy, soon began to tcmnent her, whisper- 
ing the most unpleasant Buspioiona possible t " Let 
me banish the fond hope of fixing so variable a 
being, thus changing like a weathercock blown 
a^tft by the least breeze. True, he Wed, and was 
i»ithfiil to thäe as long as he was tlüne equal in 
rank ; but with tiiii rev<dution in his affairs, being 
raised m» high above thee, he loolcs down upon the 
purest affection, because of thy poverty. Surround- 
ed with wealth and ^dendoor, he perhaps adoros 
some haughtier beauty who abandoned him in his 
misiortone, but now with her syren voice calls him 
back. Yee, and the voice of adulation hath changed 
hi« heart- His new companiooB tell |him (0 choose 
from among the richest and loftiest of his native 
place; that no fathers would refuse their dan^taia, 
no maidens reject hbn as a lover' They will make 
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him fond of power and importance ; be will connect 
himself with some mighty family, and forget bis 
poor Mela." 

Thoughts like these, inspired by jealousy, tor- 
mented her incessantly. The first time she had 
heard of his prosperity, she hailed it with delight ; 
not because she was ambitious to share so large a 
fortune, but to gratify her mother, who had never 
enjoyed a. moment's happiness since she resigned 
the wealthy brewer. Mela now wished that all the 
prayers which had been offered up for his success 
had hot been heard, and that the traveller's business 
had not succeeded, as he would then, perhaps, have 
been faithful. 

Her mother was at no loss to discover the cause 
of her daughter's melancholy. The report of the 
late lint merchant's improved circumstances had 
reached berj she was aware of Mela's attachment ; 
and as he was now a busy reputable merchant, and 
the very model of good order, she could no longer 
see any reason for his delaying his ofier of marrif^, 
if he really wished to possess her. She never men- 
tioned the subject to Mela, in order not to wound 
her feelings ; but the latter, no longer able to conceal 
her grief, at length confided the source of it to her 
mother. The old lady, however, only heard what 
she knew well enough before; though it gave occa> 
sioo for her to~offer her «pii)ion on the subject. 
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Above all, she avoided saying a tingle worAotte- 
pniach, being resolved to make the best of every 
thing that could not be helped. In bet, she tried 
every means of consoling her unhappy dauj^ter she 
oould, teaching her to bear up against her blighted 
[woepects with piety and firmneBs. 

" Dearest child," she would say. " as yon have 
brewed, you know, so you must bake ; you threw away 
Fortune when she solicited, and you must leam to 
bear her loss. Experience has shovm me that the 
hope we most count upon is often delusive. . Follow 
my example ; listen to it no longer, and endless dis- 
appointments will no longer destroy your peace- 
Look for no fevourable change in your täte, and yon 
will soon be conte&ted. It is better to houour our 
spinning-wheel, which procures us the means of liv- 
ing, than to dream of greatnesa and wealth, since 
we have learnt to do without them." 

Such philosf^hical remarks came from the good 
<dd lady's heart, since the failure of her last dear 
hope connected with the worthy brewer. She had 
simplified her mode of life, so that it was hard for 
&te to interfere with it farther. Mela had not ac- 
quired the same philosophical resignation, and her 
mother's advice had a different effect from that she 
contemplated. Her daughter's conscience smote 
her as the destroyer of her mother's, fondest hopes, 
and she severely reproached herself Though they 
fS 
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had never agreed in «pinion regarding marriage, 
and Mela tbought bread end salt, seaaoned bj lore, 
enon^ for mortal happiness ; yet she was not deaf 
to the report of her loT»'a prosperity, she had ev«t 
jadulged in some pleasing domestic arrangements, 
was delighted at the idea of realizing her mother's 
laxnriouB dreams, and of restoring her to her former 
opulence, without doing violence to her own incli- 
nations. 

The pleasing illosion vanished with the gradual 
lapse of time, wbÜe Frank still refiued to make 
his appeantnce. Next came a report that he was 
^ireparing an establishment for the rec^ion of his 
bride, a rich lady of Antwerp, who was on the point 
of arriring. This was, indeed, a4eath-blow to her 
'Inpes, and was too much even for her feelings of 
reiignatioB. ^le vowed to tear the image of the 
faithless wretch for ever firom her henit, and to dry 
her tears, — while at the same time they flowed 
afresh. 

In on hoar,— and there were many such, when 
she quite forgot her vow, sad was recurring wiüi 
-sweet and bitter fancies to the one loved idea, how- 
ever she esteemed it unworthy her, — she was rooaed 
by a low tap at the door. Her mother vpeaed it ; — 
it was Frank ,- th«r old neighbour Frank, from tbe 
narrow street. He wok a rich dress, and hia £ne 
iMmvn ooiIb clustered round his forehead, and seam- 
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ed bo perfDme the tmhu. So spleodid an appearance 
betokened some more impartant object than selling 
lint. The old lady started— she attempted to apeak; 
bat the words altered on her lips. Mela rose sud- 
denly &om her seat; — she blushed and grew pal» 
by turns, but remained eiJent, as well as bar mother. 
Frank, howef«r, was perfectly at his ease ; he now 
adapted words to the soft melody which he had oftea 
played aa bis lut« ; and in bold open terms he «t 
length declared his long silent lore. Then turning 
to the happy mother, he solemnly entreated ker con- 
sent to his union with her daogbter. Next he gave 
explanations of all Bus[Hcious and unpleasant ctrcwn- 
«tauces, conidnding by declaring that the bride for 
whom preparations had been making was only the 
&)r Mela ha'sel£ 

On reoovering from her surpriae, the ceremonious 
old lady detomined, as a matter of propriety, to 
take me week's consideration, though tears of joy 
were in her eyes, and eloquently spoke the censmt 
■he oeold not. Frank, however, beeame so pressing) 
that she was compelled to tteer a middle course be- 
tween old oustom and propriety, and the wishes of 
the new lover; and she delegated her daughter to 
give aa answer agreeable to iierself. A strange re- 
volution had been at work in Mola's virgin bearl 
siace tne entrance into the loam. No streatger proof 
of his innoeence couid be imagined, than such a 
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risit ; his apparent indifference was all explained. 
He had been bo very assiduons and active in his 
busmess, and to prepare also for their marriage, that 
he had not sooner had time ; but there was now no 
reason why she should refuse her consent. ' 80, she 
was fain to prtmounce the decisive word, confirm- 
ing the hopes of love, which she did with so much 
sweetness of manner, that the delighted Frank 
oould not help catching it in a glowing kiss. 

The happy lovers had now, for the first time, lei- 
sure to translate into its proper language, the hiero> 
^yphics of their secret correspondence, which they 
soon discovered they had already understood, and 
done justice to each other's sentiments. ** This sup- 
plied them with a pleasant subject of conversation, 
and it was long before Frank took leave of his 
citanning bride. But be had bnsiness to transact 
on 'change, for Frank was now a man of business. 

He now wished to meet with hb old friend tbe 
soldier, whom he bad always remembered, though 
he had apparentiy n^lected him. On his side, the 
cripple b-id examined the faces of all the pueengun 
who had appeared on the bridge, without recognis- 
ing bis generous young friend, as he had been led to 
expect : but the < moment he saw him approach, he 
limped as fast as ' his crutch could carry him, to bid 
him welcome ; and Frank, kindly hailing the old 
man, said, " Do you ' think, friend, y<m could go ' 
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with me to the new town, on business I yoa shall be 
well paid for your trouble." 

" Why not (" returned the old Teteran, " I have 
a wooden 1^ that is aBYex tired ; and I can walk at 
a pretty smart pace when it suits me. Only wait a 
little, till the little grey man comes ; he never foils 
to cross the bridge towards evening." 

" There ia no need to wait for the little ^ey 
man," said Frank : " what can you have to do with 
him?" 

. " M^t !" repeated the soldier, " why, the grey 
man brings me a silver gn>at every night of his life, 
from whom I neither know nor care. Sometimes I 
b^pn to suspect, that it moat be the evil one, who 
wants me to barter my Boul ior money. Be that as 
it may, I know nothing of it, so it is nothing to 
me. I have closed no such bai^ain, and I shal} m>t 
keep it." 

" I'&ncy not," saidonr hero, smiling; "bat if 
you will now fitllow me, you shall have the silver 
groat." So the cripple followed him through a num- 
ber of streets, into a remote part of the town near 
the rampart. There he stopped before a small house, 
jost newly built, and knocked at the door. On its 
being opened, Frank walked in, and said to the old 
man, " My friend, thou hast once bestowed upcm 
me a very pleasant evening, and it is right that I 
should c^eer up the evenii^ of thy life. Behold 
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this house and all its contents ! they are thine, with 
the little garden beyond. There will be a person 
to take care of you, and you will find the silver 
groat every day upon your dlning-table. Feat not 
the evil one on the score of thy silver gnmt, old 
fellow, tm he in the grey jacket was no other dion 
an agent of mine. He appeared only to bring yon 
the money, until this thy new dwelling was pro- 
vided. For as your good angel did not please you, 
I have undertaken to fill liis place." 

Frank then showed the old soldier his abode: 
the tabl« stood ready covered, and there was every 
thing necessary for his comfort and convenience. 
Old Cripple was so astonished at his good luck, that 
he doubted its reality ; he imagined it conld be no 
other than a dream, that a rich man should thus 
pay such attention to the poor. Frank soon con- 
vinced him, and the tears of gratitude started into 
his eyes. His benefiiotor was more than rewarded 
at the sight ; and, to preserve his adopted character 
of a good angel, be suddenly vanished, leaving him 
to explain the affitir as he could. 

Next morning, the abode of the fair betrothed 
most resembled a fair; sncli was the throng of 
milliners, jewellers, lace<merchants, tailors, shoe- 
mskers, and sempstresses, all vieing with each other 
in laying their treasures at her feet. Mela spent 
the whole of that day in selecting from the fatjiion- 
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able sUves whstever articles were most becoming 
and moBt pleasing to the eye, such as constituted a 
grand bridal dress in those times. She tben gave 
farther orders to the milliner and haberdasher. 
Meanwhile, the bridegroom went to see the banns 
pnblidied; as in those good times rich and great 
people were not afraid of informing the whole world 
that they meant to contract the serious engagement 
ctf marriage. Before the doae of the month, Frank 
led Ins loBg-loved Mela to the altar; and such was 
the gruid solemnitj' and splendour of the whole 
oeremony, that it far outshone even the wedding of 
the rich brewer. 

What a day of triumph for the bride's nwtber, 
old Madame Brigitta ! She saw her daughter united 
to a wealthy and eKc«Uent young gentleman, aai 
enjoyed, daring the sveaing of her life, that «we 
and affluence which Ae had so long sighed for. 
And Madane Brigitta, as she ms henceforward 
called, liluiVise deserved her good fortaute, at least 
at Frank's hands, as she turned out, hidiily fbr hin. 
ooe of the least troabhaMie Biatbera-<iti-kii' that wm 
ever kaown. 
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POPULAR TALKS. 



FREDERICK SCHILLER. 

A woBK of fiction, whose chief object is amnse- 
Inent, will hardly be expected to afford more than 
& brief sketch of the life and writings of one whose 
name is now nearly aa fomiliar to the literati of 
other countries, as of his own.* The productions 
of Schiller have been rendered, more or less, into 
every language of modem Europe, while English 
literature, if not particularly enriched with them, 
abounds with notices both of bis life and works, 
which would make any detailed account here, appear 
wholly superfluous. Nearly from the period of his 
decease,' our literary journals have vied with each 
other' in bringing bis productions into more open 
view; in' appreciating, and doing jastice to his ma- 
nifold' merits. By these means he was first intro- 
duced to our theatres, to'our drawing-rooms, and to 
ourlibraries ; while, stUl more recently, a more full 
and detailed life of him has appeared from the 
pen of one of our conntrymen ; a work in every view 
worthy of the great character it commemorates. 

' St« Doering's Memoir« of Mm^ and Ldfe of Sdiiller ; Hei- 
delberg. Life of Schiller ; Taylor and Hetsey, Lcmdim. 
Ah», Jordeo'i Lexkon. 
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It is written, at once, in a liberal and judicious spi- 
rit of criticism ; abounds witb many new and strik- 
ing views ; and cannot be perused by lovers of Ger- 
man literature, without interest, end witliout ad- 
vantage. 

Frederick Schillep was tbe son of an officer in 
the Bavarian army, who subsequently attained the 
rank of ms^r, and served in tbe campaigns for the 
disputed succession. He was bom at Marbach, a 
little town in Wurtemburgh, on the lOtfa day of No- 
vember, 175i)> and was finally bred to the surgical 
precession. His early education was not very favour- 
able for the develepement of those great powers 
which he afterwards discovered, and which burst 
fwth with sudden and impetuous vigour at tbe 
^e of nineteen, as if indignant at the scholastic 
discipline and restraints which bad been imposed 
upon them. Though sprung from humble pa- 
rents, they were desirous of conferring upon their 
wdy son the advantages of a good education. With 
this view, he was first placed under the care of 
the village pastor at Lorch, where he continued 
during three years. It was his parents' fondest 
hope that he would himself one day assume tbe pa»- 
toral charge, a plan to which, at that early period, 
he joyfully acceded. 

He next pursued his studies at the public semi- 
nary of Lndwigsbuig, and for several years he went 
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througb the regnlar examinatioas prepantacy to the 
clerical profession. As he grew older, howBTer, he 
performed his tasks with 1bs8 docility and alacrity ; 
he imbihed no very deep regard for the classics as 
they were there inculcated; while thescholasticforma 
and regulntions proved' still more irksome to him. 
Even at that early age, he began to discover the pe- 
culiar bias of his genius : he was fond of walking' 
reading, and studying alone ; he soufi^t Nature in 
her loneliest iicenes ; would stand gazing on the 
heavens, or watching the progress of the storm. 
Instead of exhibiting any pretnature or rapid pro- 
gresa — any emulation with the boys of his own age 
and class, he reluctantly acquitted himself with very 
hasty, though often happy efforts, and not unfre- 
quently is said to have incurred the animadversiDii 
of his superiors. 

He continued at this seminary upwards of six 
years, the most irksome and unprofitable, »«carding 
to hia own admission, that he ever spent. ' He was 
compelled to drudge through all the preliminary 
forms and examinations, indiscriminately insisted 
upon in the Stutgard system, und«- the patres^^ 
and dictation of the reigning Duk«. Inthiewret^ 
ed servitude he went tlirongh a course of legal study, 
which he was only permitted to relinquish in fiivoiBr 
uf that of medicine, to which he was Ütäe more 
adapted Or attached. Instead of takuig iam note« 
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of the lectures, he was secretly perusing Shakspeare, 
and procured small editions of Klopstock, Herder, 
Goethe, Oflrue, and Leasing, the father of the mo- 
dem drama of Germany. 

Early inspired by a perusal of them, he produced 
an epic poem, like our own Pope, at the ^e of 
fourteen; which he as judicioudy, however, de- 
stroyed. 

In his second effort, he at once assumed a high 
rank as one of the popular dramatists of his country. 
This was his tragedy of " The Robbers," composed 
at the age of nineteen; and almost appallingly 
impressed with the most striking characteristics of 
a daring, enthusiastic, and impatient spirit. Wild 
and extravagant as it must be allowed to be, it was 
the pioductHm, so to say, of a ^ture great writer — 
the luxurious promise of a glorious harrest-— äie 
struggle of a lofty mind at issue with its destiny, 
exhibiting the whtde of its gigantic, hut untutored 
strength. As it has been justly remarked by 
Madame de Stäel, it displays the " intoxication 
of genias," which Schiller certainly possessed in 
early life. But the Robbers of Schill»'s youth is 
the Wallenstein of his maturer pow^; it bene the 
height and dimensitMis of hia full genius, thou^ 
destitute of its manlier tone, action, and consum- 
mate strength. 

Who is there capable of resisting its tide of 6e- 
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voted and heart-rending passions, (sncb as he has 
pictured them) on its first perusal, in early life? 
Who has not hung over its scenes with a sense of 
strange, perturbed, indescribable sadness, half de- 
light, half terror, such as at that period only can 
be felt? With the sinj^le exception of Wallen- 
atein, it is justly, we think, one of the moat popn- 
lar of his dramas ; worthy, with all its mistaken prin- 
ciple and exaggerations, of having laid the foun- 
dations of his fame. 

The reputation obtained by this, and two subse- 
quent pieces — " The Conspiracy of Fiesco," and 
" Intrigue and Love," soon brought Stadler advan^- 
tageous offers from the theatre of Manheim, one of 
the best conducted in Oermany. During his en- 
gagement here, he projected a translation of Shak- 
speare, though the tragedy of Macbeth was the 
only one wWch he presented to his countrymen in 
a new dress. In fact, be judiciously abandoned the 
undertaking, and entered upon the subject of Don 
Carlos, which he borrowed from the French of M. 
de Real. At the same period he was engaged in a 
variety of minor works ; one of which was a theatri- ■ 
- cal journal, in whi<di several scenes of his " Don 
Carlos" first made their appearance. Dramatic 
essays and poetical efiiisions, published in the same 
journal, likewise occupied much of his time. Though 
commenced in his twenty-fifth year, this tragedy 
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wan not completed until long afterwards j nor did 
it Appear entire until 17^4, when he was more than 
thirty-five years of age< Nearly at the same time 
he began his series of " Philosophical Letters," 
which, throughout, display singular ardour and 
boldness of inquiry on a great diversity of topics. 
Schiller now became one of the most popular writers 
of his age, and he daily received gratifying proofs 
of it, both of a public and private kind. He him- 
self relates one which he considered the most 
pleasing of all — a present of two beautiful minia- 
ture portraits from the fair originals, accompanied 
by a very elegant pocket-book, and letters filled with 
the most flattering compliments to his genius. 

Upon closing his engagements at Manheim, 
Schiller took up his residence at Leipsic, where 
he became acquainted with a number of eminent 
contemporaries, among whom was Professor Huber, 
ZoUikofer, Hiller, Oeaer, and the celebrated actor 
Reinike. Soon after his arrival, Unding himself 
somewhat disappointed in the extent of bis literary 
views, he had serious intentions of adopting the 
medical profession, to which bis final academic stu- 
dies had been directedj but this idea was again 
abandoned, and he resumed hie literary occupations 
with increased ardour and activity. 

Thou^ ranking among the chief ornaments 
of his country as a poet and a dramatist, he still 
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Bighed for fresh fields ctf enterprise, for wliicb he 
iras erery way qaalified, and in which he ultimately 
gathered more t»illiiuit and unfading laurels — laurels 
that will serve to perpetuate his name. The empire 
of fiction, like some fury castle, rises only to dazzle 
the eye, and shortly passes away ; while die ^nic 
of histoiy, of philosophy, aad truth, connected, as 
it is, with the most vital interests of manldnd, 
mnst continue, as long as these, to endure. Besides, 
Schiller had now outlived the extravagance and 
enthusiasm of h!s euly genius; he no longer dwelt 
in a world of romance. He had learned to think, 
and to think deeply ; his reeding had been equally 
profound and extensive; he had grown weary of 
fiction, and he became amlntious of adiievlng objects 
commensurate with his enlarged powers. He was 
already fiimiliar with the writings of Strada, of 
Orotins, and De Than : the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands had engaged his attention during the compo- 
sition of " Don Carlos;" and he determined to be* 
come the historian, as well as the poet, of an era so 
glorioas to European freedom. From his letters, it 
would appear that he had cwiceived the idea of far 
more extensive undertakings, to be pursued in a 
connected chain, of which this, and a first volume of 
the " History of t^e most remarkable Conspiracies 
and Revolutions in the Middle and Later Ages," 
were merely to farm a part. It were needless t« 
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sdd that but a Hinall portitn of designs like these 
«ras ever executed, rapid and unintemiitting as were 
the nnited genius end industry which grappled 
with them. At no period did Schiller more aasida- 
oaalj occupy himself with pursuits of the most ardu- 
ous kind ; and at no period did he produce more im- 
portant works, than during his residence at Dresden. 
It was there he first began to devote his nights, as 
well as a large portion of the day, to intellectual 
labour, a habit which no constitution could long 
withstand. Besides the interruptions he was so fre- 
quently liable to in the day, he was Ibnd of spending 
his mornings in the woods, or upon the hanks of the 
Elbe ; sometimes sailing upon its bosom ; sometimes 
wandering, with a book, in its solitary vicinity. 

A portion of the evening he spent in society ; and 
then came the baneful night, invariably set apart 
for the moat difficult and abstracted pursuits. It 
wns thus he most probably laid the foundation of his 
subsequent maladies, and his premature decease. 

About the year 1787< he visited ^Veimar, in ord» 
(«cultivate a personal acquaintance with some of 
his most celebrated contemporaries. He was there 
introduced to Wieland, already advanced in yearsj 
and to Herder ; end such was the warm reception 
he met with, that he declared his intention of fixing 
his reddence at Weimar, then conspicuous for the 
nttmher of its distinguished writers. Ooethe was 
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next ftdded to the list of his acquaintance ; but not 
during some period, at least, to that of his friends- 
Men of totally opposite minds and character, in a li- 
terary view, their first meeting is described as hav- 
ing been somewhat singular ; by no means cordial 
and pleasing. Schiller being much younger, and of 
a reserved temper, waa rather surprised, tban at- 
tracted, by the perfect ease and openness, the ver- 
satility and extent of information, which GoCthe's 
conversation exhibited 

The former declared, after the interview, that 
they were cast in different moulds, that they lived 
■ in different worlds, and that it was almost impossi- 
ble tor tbem ever to understand, or become uki- 
mately acquainted with each other. " Time, how- 
ever," he concluded, " will try." 

It is grati^ng to add, that they subsequently 
grew sincerely attached to < each other, assisted ia 
the same undertakings, and for some period, resided 
with each other. On Schiller's removal to Jens, 
where he succeeded Eicbhom in the professoisbip of 
history, he entered into a matrimonial Connexion 
wiüi a lady of the name of Lengefeld, to whom he 
had sometime before been attached. In a letter to 
one of his friends, he thus alludes to the event, 
many months afterwards. " How different does life 
now bc^n to appear, seated at the side of a beloved 
wife, instead of forsaken and alone, aa I have so long 
been." 
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" During hie professorship, Schiller entered upoo 
his history of the Thirty Years' Wsr, a work which 
appeared in 1791. This is universally admitted to 
]fe hie chief historical performance, no less in Ger- 
many than in other countries. A just comparison, 
bowever, can scarcely be instituted, his previous 
work upon the Netherlands having unfortunately 
never been carried to a conclusion. In the year 
1^1, he suffered a very severe attack upon his 
lungs, &om which he with difficulty recovered, af- 
ter it had greatly shattered his constitution. Still, 
with returning strength, he resumed his labours 
with equal ardour, and was never heard to utter a 
complaint. It was on his recovery, that Schiller, for 
the first time, studied the Jiew Kantean doctrine, 
though it does not appear how 6ue he proceeded 
through the labyrinths of the trancendental termi- 
nology."* 

A number of productions, amongst which ranks 
the most finished specimea of his dramatic laboursj 
Wallenstein, followed his partial restoration to health. 
But the ardour and impetuosity with which be com- 
poeed, and which was become too habitual to him 
for restraint, more especially in his lyric pieces, and 
his tragedies, brought on a dangerous relapse. All 

* Life of Sdbiller, London. Doeriiig'« löfe. Järden'a Oer- 
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human aid, and human hope, proved alike in vain; 
and on the 9th day of May, 1805, bn disorder reach- 
ed its crisis, and Schiller, only in his 46th year, 
had but a few hours to live. 

Early that morning he gren> delirious ; but soon 
diis was cJiserTed gradually to subside, and he ap- 
peared to be settling into a deep slumber. In this 
state^ after oontinuing during several hours, he awoke 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, with perfect com- 
posure, and a perfect consciousness of his situatim. 
His manner was firm and tranquil; he took a tender 
fitrewell of his friends and family ; and on beii^ 
asked how he felt, he replied, " Only calmer and 
calmer. " He (mce spoke with a happy and lively 
air : " Many things are now becoming clearer and 
clearer to me!" Soon afterwards, he relapeed 
into deep sleep, became more and more insensiUe, 
though still calm, and in that state he almost im- 
perceptibly expired. 

There are few productions in the class of fictiti- 
ous writing ftom tlie pen of Schiller ; though these 
few are enough to display the great powers whidi 
he possessed. The Geisterseher, of which we give 
the following fragment as it was first published, is 
one of the meet important, and most striking of its 
kind. Still it was undertaken rather as an expe- 
riment, than ^th a settled purpose of adding his 
name to the list of norelists Nor was he satisfied 
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with the kiad of reputation which it acquired. 
Written with a view of exemplifying a certain doc- 
trine, and peculiar views of human character, he had 
the mortification to find its more terrific features 
set down, to the account of the usual romantic ter- 
rors abounding in the modem school, without any 
ulterior result. His purpose, on the other hand, 
was eridentlj to trace the progress and consequences 
of an attempt to impress a belief of supernatural 
agency, as connected with its 'own destiny, upon a 
powerful hut imaginative mind. The same syste- 
matic and philosophical objects will be found to 
apply to the rest of his fictitioos pieces — all composed 
for the purpose of conveyivg his own opinion»— not 
intended as a mere description of human life and 
manners. Schiller was a truly systematic and phi- 
losophical writer, who aimed at lofty objects, in the 
exemplification or the discovery of intellectual truths. 
He could not, like Goethe, trifle with his gemos ; 
throughout the whole of his writings he seldom ha- 
zards a jest. He was too seriaus And sincere in all 
he felt and did, to write either for his own amuse- 
ment or that of others ; a mere sentimental novel 
was below his capacity ; and we accordingly trace 
the spirit of a great dramatist, poet, and philosopher, 
even in his small fictitious pieces. 

Schiller did not enter upon the career of letters 
with a feeling of mere choice ; he felt the full intel- 
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lectual power and importance of the profesüon in 
which he had engaged ; he pursued it as a great task ; 
he was an apostle in the cause ; his efforts were pro- 
portionally gigantic, and he devoted himself to it, 
and died for it with the spirit of a martyr. There 
is a noble harmony and consistency in the whole in- 
tellectual labour of such a man, which render the 
perusal of each and all of his productions interest- 
ing to us. Thus in his " Walk under the Linden 
Trees," in his " Martyr to Lost Honour," his " Song 
of the Bell," and hia •" Sport of Fortune," in how- 
ever narrow a compass, there are the same powerful 
exhibitions of human character and destiny, drawn 
from historical and philosophical sources, as we 
trace in his more voluminous works ; in his " Phi- 
losophical Letters," and in his Histtnles. 

For the origin of the Geisterseher we suppose 
we are to look to the celebrated Count Cagliostro, 
of ju^ling memory, who succeeded in turning the 
heads of the Parisians about the period when Schil- 
ler composed the following story. He is doubtless 

. the original of the Armenian j whose exploits in 
mystifying the living, and restoring the dead, bear 
a strong resemblance ; though he can hardly be 

..said to equal his Italian prototype, in transfiuin- 
ing a Sicilian peasant into a rich and splendid 
Count. 

In addition to its mystical and preternatural 
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character, and the moral that may be derived from 
it, Schiller's story exhibits some very interesting 
and powert views ; the narrative is full of incident 
and fine description; and the characters, though 
brought little under view, are well conceived, and 
sustained with much elTect. It is, also, very inge- 
niously contrived, in regard to the production of 
magic terrors by physical agency, in their complete 
exposition, and in their repetition and final triumph, 
by compelling their victim to take refuge in the 
boaom of the Holy Church. But we are going too 
&r : it is high-treason against a novel-reader tn 
anticipate; and we gladly leave him, with these 
few general observations upon the writer, to reap 
himself the whole of the interest that may be 
found in it. For the same reason we aviüd adding 
a word in explanation of the shorter specimens at- 
tached to the tale of the Geisterseher. 
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THE APPARITIONIST; 
A FRAGMENT. 
[ExtncMd from the Henuiin of Count vaa O 



I AM about to relate an occurrence, which to 
many persons wül appear inraedible, yet to which) 
I was myself, in great part, an eye witneaa. T« the 
few who happen to be Joformed of a certain political 
event— provided, indeed, these pages ever see the 
light — it ^nll be hailed aa a happy discloaure, while, 
(vithout such a key, it will be welcome to the rest 
uf the world,. as some addition to the history of the 
frauds and aberrations of the human mind. The 
boldness requisite for the' object in view will excite 
astonishment — hardihood, which only villany can 
conceive and follow up ; while the singularity of the 
means employed, is calculated to create no less sur- 
prise. Truth alone — simple but powerful truth, is 
' the aim of the narrative before me ; — for ere these 
pages are put forth, I shall have closed my earthly 
account— shall have nothing either to win or to lose 
from the judgment pronounced upon them. 
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It WB8 on my retuni from a tour tbraugh Kur- 
land, in the year 17 — , about the time of Gar- 
nival, when I paid a visit to the Prince of ■ 
at Venice. We had commenced our acquaintance 
while serving, in the war; and we there re- 
newed on intimacy which had been interrupted by 
the ensuing peace. 

As it was, moreover, my wish to see the city, 
and the Prince merely delayed his departure until 
his receipt of letters of exchange, I was persuaded 
to pass some time in his society before I left the 
place. We agreed to bear one another, as long as 
we should remain at Venice, and the prince was 
even so kind as to invite me to his own residence. 
He observed the strictest inct^ito, wishing to live 
privately ; and his small retinue for this purpose 
was not lilcely to betray his real rank. He had two 
officers on whose secrecy he could perfectly rely, in 
addition to a single faithful domestic; and He shun- 
ned extravagance rather from inclination than from 
parsimony. He disliked a life of pleasure ; and, 
though only five-and-twenty years of age, he was 
[ooof against the worst allurements of a dissolute city. 
I'o woman he had hitherto shown himself indiffer- 
ent,— deep study and contemplation, combined with 
an enthusiastic kind of melancholy, chiefly predomi- 
nated, and influenced his exertions of mind. His 
inclinations were slow in forming, bnt persevering 
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beyond calcnlation ; bis cbdce difficult Aad timid ; 
his attachment warm and durable. Placed in the 
midst of mixed throngs of his fellow men, he held 
«B his path alone, — encircled in an imaginary world 
ot his oim ; and was far the most part a stranger in 
the real one. No one, perhaps, wa« more exposed 
than he then was, to suffer himself to be influenced 
and commanded by the opinion of others ;-~more 
liable to mental weakness. Once wob over, none 
was more positive uid resolute ; he^ had courage t« 
defend a prejudice once conceived, and to die in 
another's cause. 

As the third of his family, he had no very likely 
prospect of succeeding to the government. His am- 
bition' had never heett roused, and his passions had 
all taken a different direction. Eager to avail him- 
self of another's opinion, be felt no desire to govern 
those around him ; eonfining all his wishes to the 
quiet enjoyments of private life — to intellectual con- 
versation and pursuits. He read much — without 
selection ; a deficient education, and too eiu'Iy intro- 
duction into military life, had not afforded his mind 
time ennu^ to expand and attain that maturity it 
might otherwise have done. The information he 
afterwards acquired tended rather to confirm his er- 
roneous views than to correct them, — his knowledge 
being founded upon no solid principles. Of the Pro- 
testant pevBuasion, like the rest of his £uuily, — not 
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from coDvietioB, but by birtb, be bad never entered 
into a serious examination of ita tenets ; tbougb at 
one time be indulged a good deal of religious en- 
tbusiasm. 

Sucb were some of tbe leading features of bis 
okaracter, wbicb will be further developed by events 
as they occur. One evening as we were proceeding 
masked, according to custom, along St. Mark's, tbe 
throng beginning to disperse as the evening advane- ' 
ed, the prince observed a mask following, and appa- 
rently keeping us in bis eye. It was an Armenian, 
and he W8B alone. We hastened our pace, and took 
several turns to mislead him ;— but it was in vain — 
be still kept bis eye upon us. 

" Have you any intrigue upon hand, here ?" in- 
quiired tbe Prince: "Venetian husbands are dan- 
gerous." — " None," replied I, " with any particular 
lady, I am sure." 

" Then," added the Prince, " let us sit down here, 
and converse in German. I suspect that we are 
known." 

We accordingly seated ourselves upon a stone 
bench, waiting for the mask to pass on. Instead of 
this be made close up to us, and took his station 
at the Prince's side, who toäk out his watch, ob- 
serving to me aloud, in French, " It is past nine, 
they will be expecting ns at the Louvre ; — let ns 
go." — This be said with a view of misleading the 
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mask. — " Nine o'clock i" repeated tbe latter, in an 
emphatic slow tone, "then congratijlate yourself. 
Prince, (calling him by his real niune) he died just 
at nine o'clock I" And having said this, he tnmed 
round, and disappeared. 

We looked at one another with equal surprise. 
At length, after a long pause, the Prince said : 
" Who is dead ? What can he mean t" " Let us 
follow," I answered, " and inquire — he is not far." 
And we went, examining every comer of the Pi- 
azza ; yet the mask was no where to he seen. So 
we returned to our residence disappointed and ill 
at ease. The Prince remarked nothing on what 
had passed, though he appeared abstracted, and as 
if contending with some violent internal emotion, 
which he since confessed to me. It was only when 
we reached the house that he, for the first time, 
opened his lips : — " It is really quite amusing, t« 
think that a madman can thus affect one with a 
few words." — He then hade me good ni^t ; and, 
as soon as I had retired to my apartment, I sat 
down and entered the day and the hour when this 
incident occurred. It was on a Thursday. 

The fallowing evening the Prince observed, 
"Will you accompany me to the Place of St. 
Mark's? and let us try to discover our mysterious 
Armenian. I wish very much to see the denouement 
of our comedy." I assented ; and we continned 
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until eleven o'clock on the Place, without meeting 
with the Armenian. This experiment we repeated 
£or four successive evenings, with the same results. 

On the ' sixth evening, before we left the hotel, 
I had the precaution, whether from design or in- 
advertently I can scarcely recollect, to leave word 
with the Prince's domestic where to find us in case 
any person called. Remarking my foresight, the 
Prince smiled, and praised my prudence. There 
was a vast throng upon the promenade as we ap- 
proached; and we had hardly proceeded thirty 
yards when I remarked the Armenian, elbowing 
his way, and anxiously looking out for some one. 
We were just on the point of accosting him, when 

the Baron O , one of the Prince's suite, came 

numing breathless towards the Prince, and handed 
him a letter. " It has a black seal, your Excel- 
lency ;" and we observed written upon it, " Speed." 
This fell like a thunderbolt upon me. — The Prince, 
had approached a lamp, broken the seal, and was 
reading it. " My cousin is dead !" he cried. — 
"When?" inquired I, somewhat hastily. "On 
Thursday last," he replied, " nine o'clock in the 
evening." 

We had not time to recover from our surprise, 
before the Armenian stood before us. " You are 
now convinced, gracious Prince," he said ; " and if 
you will hasten home, you will find a delegate from 
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the senate ; but indulge no idea af accepting the 

hcmouT intended you. The Baroa F fbrgot to 

inform you that your letters of exchwige ore ar- 
rived." And having said this, the Armenian dis- 
appeared among the crowd. 

We returned to our hotel, where we fonad erery 
thing just as the Annenian had stated. Three no- 
ble deputies <^ the Hepublic ^ere awaiting our ar— 
rir^, to iarite the Prince to accompany l^enl, with 
all due ptHnp and ceremony, to receive the compli- 
mfflitB of the assembled Patricians. He had uily 
jiut time to hint to me, that I should sit up till his 
retom. 

About eleven o'clock he returned, and walked 
rather thoughthilly into his (Camber. After dis- 
missing his servant, he took me by the hand, and 
said, in the words of Hamlet, — 

" There »re miwe tkinga in heaven and fnib, Horatia 
Thau are dTeunt of in yoiir philosophy t" 

" My gracious Prince," I replied, "you seem to 
forget that you are retiring to rest to night, more 
rich in splendid hope," (alluding to the death of the 
heir-apparent, son to the reigning aged and now 
childless Sovereign.) " than last night." — *' Say no- 
thing upon that head," replied the Prince ; " for, 
were a crown now laid at my feet, I should have 
more serious objects to occupy my attention. At 
least, if my Armenian be not very wide of his 
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mark." — " How is that pouiUe, my Prince ?" re- 
joined I. " Why," he returned, " I will harter all 
my princely hope« for a monk's cowl with you." 

Ob the ensuing evening we set out earlier than 
usual towards St. Mark. A sudd^i shower, how- 
erer, compelled us to seek shelter in a coffee-house, 
where a party was hard at play. The Prince placed 
liimaplf behind a Spaniard's chair, and looked im. 
I went into a& adjoining room, to read the newspa- 
pers. In a short time after I heard an uproar. Be- 
fore the Prince's arriral, it appeared that the Spa- 
niard had iuTariably lost, and new he won all before 
him. The whole game assumed another aspect, and 
the bank was in danger of being emptied by the 
Spaniard whom this lucky run had rendered bolder. 
The Venetian seated opposite, obseired to the 
Prince, in an insulting tone, tfiat he had ruined 
their play, and begged him. to remove from the 
table. The Prince looked cool, and stood still, 
while the Venetian repeated his injurious words in 
French. Then, imagining that the ftirmer under- 
stood neither language, he addressed his party with 
an insulting — " What must we do, sirs, to make 
this dolt here understand us f" Then rising, he 
took the Prince by the arm, as if to remove him. 
Losing all patience here, he threw the Venetian 
from him with so mnch violence as to stretch him 
upon the ground. This set the whole house in 
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commotion; and in my surprise I ran into the 
room, and called the Prince by his name, at the 
same time adding, " Beware, for we are in Venice !" 

At his name the whole company became silent ; 
but soon there rose a stifled murmur, which seemed 
to bode nothing good. All the Italians were collect- 
ing into a group, and drawing aside. One after the 
other left the place, until at length we found our- 
selves accompanied only by a tew French gentlemen. 

" You are lost, gracious Sir," observed these, 
" unless you leave the city immediately. The Ve- 
netian, whom yoii have offended, is both wealthy and 
powerful ; he has only to count out fifty zechins, 
and your doom is sealed" Here the Spaniard 
offered to watch over the Prince's security, and to 
accompany us home. The French joined him. 
We had just riseuj and- were deciding how we 
should act, when the doors opened, and some 
officers of the Inquisition appeared. They banded 
US s state mandate, in which we were both com- 
manded to accompany them forthwith. 

We were escorted under a strong guard as far 
as the canal, where a gondola was in readiness for 
us. They bound our eyes befbce we were permitted 
to enter. We were then conducted up several stone 
steps, and next, round a long winding staircase, over 
deep vaults, as we easily ascertained from the ecbo 
returned from the bound of our feet below. 
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At last, we resided another flight, which de-' 
scmded six-and-twenty steps into the vaults. Here 
a door opened into a hall, where the bandage was' 
removed from our eyes. We found ouracäves in a 
circle of respectable old men, all arrayed in black, 
as were the sides of the apartment, which was dimly 
lighted up, while a death-like stillness pervaded the 
place. Its impression was most appalling. One of 
these old greybeards, most probttbly the Inquisitor- 
general himself, approached the Prince, and ad- 
dressed him in a very zealous tone, while the Vene- 
tian was brought forward on the other side: " Know 
you this man for the same whom you injured at the 
coffee-house?" — "Yes," replied the Prince, "I do." 

Upon thn, he tamed to the other prisoner, point- 
ing towards the Prince, " And is he the same whom, 
last night, you wished to assassinate 7" 

The prisoner replied it was ; and the next mo- 
ment the circle opened, and we beheld with asto- 
nishment die heed separated from the Venetian's 
body. " Are you satisfied with this ap<^ogy ?" in- 
quired the State-inquisitor. The Prince fell back 
into the arms of his conductors. " Go now," ex- 
claimed the same voira in a terrific tone, " go, and 
judge in future less hastily respecting justice in 
Venice." 

In vtüa we attempted to discover the secret 
friend who had thus, by directing' the swift -cnrrent 
G 5 
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of justice in our ferour, rescued us from ceitaiQ 
destruction. Struck domb with horror, we were 
eacwted buk to onr hotel. It was yet midni^t, 

and the young chamberlain Z was impatiendy 

expecting our arrival on the steps. 

" How good it was of you," he said, as he light- 
ed us up, " to send to us. The account bronght by 

the Baron P irom the Place ci St. Mark would 

otherwise hare thrown us into the greatest ceosteiw 
nation." — " Sent ! — I sent !" exclumed the Prinee ; 
" I know nothing at all of it." — " Yes," said he; 
" this evening, soon after eight o^ock, you sent to 
inform us that we need not be anxious, if you should 
return later to-night than usual." 

The Prince here fixed his eyes upon me. — 
" Perhaps you took that trouble without iuibrming 
me ?" " No, I knew nothing of it." 

" It mnst, indeed, be so, your excellency," added 
the Chamberlain ; " for here is your repeater, which 
you sent as proof of it." The Prince felt for his 
watch, it was gone ; and the one now handed him 
was it. " Who brought this here ?" he inquired in 
astonishment. " An unknown mask, dressed like an 
Armenian, who retired immediately." 

We stood gasing at each other. " What think 
you of this ?" 'exclaimed the Prince, after a long si- 
lence ; " surely I have met my secret soothsayer 
in Venice." The horrible adventure (^ the night 
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threw the Prince into a degree of ftver, which com- 
pelled him to keep his chamber for above a week. 
During this period, the hotel thronged both with 
natives and fiweigners, whom the discovery of the 
Prince bad attracted J and who came to offer their 
Services, each desirous of recommending himself in 
his way. Our affair with the Inquisition was no 
longer dwelt upon. While the court of , desi- 
rous that the Prince's departure should be delayed, 
sent notice to several Venetian bankers to advance 
him a considerable sum of money. He was thus 
obliged to remain in Italy longer than he had in- 
tended ; and at his request I also consented to 
remain. 
, When he was so far recovered aa to leave 
his room, his physician advised him to take a 
trip upon the Brenta, in order to change the air. 
The weather was fine, and, a party being formed, 
the proposal was accepted. As we were on the 
point of entering onr gondola, the Prince missed the. 
key of a little box which contained some of his most 
important papers. He recollected, he said, having 
locked it the day before, since when he had not been 
out of his chamber. All seardi for it was in vain, 
and we desisted, in order not to lose the pleasure-of 
our excursien. The Prince, whose mind was bent 
on every untoward occurrence, gave it up for loatj 
and be^ed that no one would say any thing more 
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about it. Our excursion was deligbtful ; the pro* 
gpect Highly picturesque, and growing upon ns in 
richness and beauty as we advanced. The beavenH 
were purely btight,-^it was the middle of May, — 
delicious gardens and tasteful villas, overlooking the 
Brenta without number ; while behind us lay ma- 
jestic Venice herself,— her hundred towers and masts 
aspiring from the bosom of the deep, — altc^ether 
displaying one of the proudest and most animated 
spectacles in the world. We yielded ourselves to 
the enchantment of the scene — our feelings were 
highly excited, and the Prince, losing bis usual se- 
riousness, joined in the light and festive spirit of the 
party. Fine music came borne upon the breezes, 
as we ftept from onr gondola, at some miles distant 
&om the city. It proceeded from a small village, 
where an annual market was held, and a most mot- 
ley society of human beings was collected. A group 
of yonng girls and boys welcomed us, arrayed in a 
theatrical style, and dancing in a very pantomi- 
mical fashion. It was extremely novel; grace and 
agility-were expressed in every motion. Before the 
dance was quite finished, appeared the leaders them- 
selves, who presented their queen, as suddenly as 
if she bad been introduced by an invisible arm. All 
stood still in a moment : — the music ceased, not a 
breath was to be heard as she stood in the midst of 
the assembly, wrapt in deep musing, with her eye 
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fixnd upon the lieavens. Suddenly, as if inspired, 
she cost a wild glance around. "A king is among 
us here !" she exclaimed, tearing her crown bom her 
head, and laying it at the Prince's feet. Every eye 
was at once fixed upon him, uncertain whether there 
were any meaning in the part she was acting, ot 
whether it were to give credit to the serious and 
impressive manner in which she performed it. A 
general clapping of hands at length broke the silence ; 
and casting my eye upon the Prince, I observed that 
he looked not a little perplexed, and seemed to avoid 
the penetrating glance of the sjiectators. He threw 
money among the children, and attempted to make 
his way through the throng. 

We had proceeded only a few steps, when an aged 
bare-fuoted friar was observed to be making up to 
the Prince. " My lord, he said, bestow some portion 
of your wealth upon our Madonna, and she shall 
pray for yon," This he spoke in a tone that sur- 
prised us, but the crowd bore him away. Our own 
party meanwhile had increased ; consisting of an 
English lord, whom the Prince had once met at 
Nizza: some Leghorn merchants, a Dutch canon, a 
French abb4with ladies, and a Russian officer. The 
countenance of this last had something very extra- 
ordinary in it, that attracted, yet defied the eye. 
Never had I seen tme presenting such variety of fea- 
ture, and BO little character ; at once combining an 
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expression of good nature witb a repulsive «ddness. 
All hnmsn passions appeared to have done their 
work ; to have left deep traces ; bnt as if tiiey had 
burned themselves out. Nothing remained beyond 
that quiet, yet deep searching glance of a master of 
the human character,— a glance avoided by every 
eye. This singular man f(41owed us at some dis- 
tance, apparently taking a very trivial interest in 
what passed. 

We stopt before a shop where a lottery was going 
forward. The ladies put in their names, and we 
followed their example, not excepting the Prince- 
He won a snuff-box, and, as he opened it, I observed 
him turn pale. It contained the lost key. " What 
can this mean ?" said the Prince to me, when we had 
a moment to ourselves- " A superior power seems 
to follow tne, an invisible hand guides my actions, 
and omniscience sweeps around me. Yes, some 
secret power, which I cannot avoid, directs all my 
steps. I must find out this Armenian, and extort 
some information from him," 

The sun was going down as we approached the 
pleasure-bouse, where the evening festival was held. 
The Prince's name had now increased our numbers 
to sixteen, including, besides those mentioned, a cer- 
tain virtuoso from Borne, a Swiss, and an adventur- 
er from Palermo in his uniform, and a soi-disant 
captain. It was t^eed to spend the evening here. 
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Utd to proceed home by the light of tordies. The 
entertainment was very excellent, all very lively ; 
and thft Prince excited the curiosity and wonder of 
the party, by relating his adventure of the key. A 
long argument upon it took place, most of the audi- 
ence stoutly maintaining that there mutt be some 
trick, some deep game at the bottom of the whole. 
The Abbe, pretty well flushed \vith wine, revolt- 
ed at the idea of the spiritual world ; the English- 
man talked blasphemy, while the musician made 
sign of the cross to aroint the devil. A few, among 
whom was the Prince himself, declared for a sus- 
pension of judgment upon similar occurrences ; 
while the Russian officer, busily engaged with the 
ladies, appeared to pay no attention to the conversa- 
tion. It was not remarked that, during the heat of 
the discussion, the Sicilian had slipt away, and in 
the course of half an hour returned, enveloped in a 
mantle, and placed hi ntself behind the Frenchmen's 
chair ; " You are courageous enough to declare war 
against the whole world of spirits, Mr. Abbe, would 
you like to encounter a single one ?" 

" Done," cried the Abbe, " if you will engage to 
supply me with one." 

" That will I do," replied the Sicilian, as he ap- 
preached nearer, " should these ladies and gentle- 
men be agreeable." 

" Wlty BO?" inquired the Englishman; " a 
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good bold ghost is surely not airaid of a small 
party." 

" I cannot b« sure of the consequences, sir." 

" Then in Heaven's name no ! desist," cried all the 
women round the table, as tbey rose from their seats. 

" Nay, let the gbost e'en come," continued the 
Abb^; "but warn bim, beforehand, that he will be 
spitted without ceremony," pointing to a neighbour's 
sword, " if be should not behave himself." 

" That you may settle as you think proper, when 
the time comes," said the Sicilian very coolly, " if 
you can maintain the same courageous mood." Then 
turning towards the Prince, " My gracious lord," 
he said, " they maintain that your key has foUen 
into some one's hands ; do you know whose ?" 

" No." 

" Can you imagine no one?" 

" In truth I have a suspicion." 

" Should you recognise the person, were yoa to 
see him ?" 

" Indeed, I should." 

Here, the Sicilian, throwing bis mantle aside, 
drew forth a mirror which he held before the Prince. 

" le this the person ?" 

The prince recoiled from it with affright. 

" What has your Excellency seen i" I inquired. 

" The Armenian." 

The Sicilian replaced the mirror under Ms 
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mantle. " Was it really the person you auBpected P" 
mqnired the whole party. 

" Ti^e same," replied the Prince- 
All changed colour— their laughter ceased : erery 
eye was fixed upon the Sicilian. 

" Monsieur I'Abbe," cried the Englishman, " the 
aflUr 18 becoming serious— you had better retract." 

" Yes ; the fellow is possessed," exclaimed the 
Frenchman, as he ran out of the house. The wo- 
men, were at hia heels; the virtuoso followed the 
women with the same feeble cry ; the Dutch canon 
snored in his chair, and the Russian took no notice 
of what paaaed. 

" Perhaps," said the Prince to the Siciliau, 
" you have only been joking with us," as he cast 
hia eye over our diminished numbers,—" or were 
you, indeed, thinking of keeping your word i" — 
" That was I, of a truth ;" returned the Sicilian. 
" With the Abb6, indeed, I mas joking, for I well 
knew the poltroon dared not redeem hia pledge. It 
is, besides, rather too serious an affair to turn into 
jest." 

" Do you pretend to boast then that it ia really 
in your power to do aa much as you hare said ?" 

Our magician pauaed at the queation some time, 
and aeemed to be meaanring the Prince sharply with 
his eye. 

At last he answered — " Yea !" 
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The Prinee's cariodty wbb now raised to tts 
bluest pitch. It hod always been his leading weak- 
ness to imagine himself in some way connected 
with the spiritual world ; and the appearance of the 
Armenian, from the first, had revi7ed this rathusi- 
astic propensity, which matnrer reasoning had began 
to dissipate. He took the Sicilian on one side, and 
I observed that he conversed witlf him in a very 
confidential tone. 

" Yon have here a man before you," he conti^- 
nued, " who bums with impatience to obtain con- 
viction «pon a subject like the present. Whoever 
would undertake to remove my doubts — to tear the 
scales from my eyes, — him would I esteem my be- 
nefoctor, him would I embrace aa my dearest friend. 
Do you pretend to be enabled to confer so signal a 
benefit upon me i" 

" What proofs do you want &om me 1" said the 
conjuror, somewhat thoughtfully." 

" Only a single proof of your art. Permit me 
to behold an apparition .'" 

" To what will that lead ?" 

" To inform me, by a closer inspection, whether 
I be indeed worthy of higher instruction than I have 
received." 

" I prize your worth, my gracious Prince. There 
is a secret power in your countenance, which you 
are not vourself aware of, which impressed me at first 
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sight. You are more powerful than you imagine. 
You may draw as lately upon what art I possess, 
. as you please — but — " 

" Then only grant that I may see an appari- 

" But, I say, I must first be convinced that you 
do not raalie such a request ftotn mere curiosity. If 
invisible powers, indeed, be actually at my bidding, 
I am still under the sacred bond not to reveal their 
holy secrets for any profane purpose— I must not 
abuse my art." 

" My views are pure — I seek only truth." 

Here they left their places, and retired to a win- 
dow, whence I could no longer hear what they said. 
The Englishman, who had also listened, touched 
me on my shoulder. 

" Your Prince is a truly worthy man, — I am 
swry to see him league himself with an impostor." 

" He will soon free hiniBeU'," replied I, " when 
he sees further into the affiiir." 

" I will tell you what," said the Englishman. 
" The poor devil wants to enrich himself. He will 
aS<ad us no specimen of his art, imtil he hears the 
money dink. We are nine «rf us: lee us make a 
collection, and, by dint of bidding high, lead him 
iDtQ temptation. He will break down in the trial, 
and the Prince will see with his own eyes." 

" Well, — I am ready." 
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The Engliahman threw six guineas upon a plate, 
and began to make a collection. Each subscribed 
some louis, and, in particular, the Russian appeared 
eager in the scheme, and laid down a bank-note for 
one hundred zechina — a contribution which greatly 
astonished the Englishman. We h^.-sded the collec- 
tion to the Prince : " Will you have the goodness, 
gracious Prince, to intreat the gentleman on our be- 
half, that he will consent to treat us to a specimen 
of his art, and receive this small tribute of our gra- 
titude in return." The Prince, throwing a hand- 
some gold ring upon the plate, handed it to the 
Sicilian. 

" My good lords and patrons," he began, after 
some moments' consideration, "your liberality 
shocks me. It would seem that you mistake me j — 
however, 1 will humour your good wishes ; they shall 
be fulfilled. But this gold does not belong to me, 
and with your permission it shall be applied to some . 
charitable uses in behalf of the neighbouring con- 
vent of St. Benedict. The ring I will reserve, as a 
very precious token to remind me of an excellent 

Our host here stepped in, and received the 
money from his hand. " He is, nevertheless, a 
-great rt^e,". whispered the Englishman to me. 
" He refuses the money, because he expects to 
make more bv the Prince." 
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" Or," Bald another, " the host undentanda his 
cue." " Whom do you wish to see V now inqaired 
the SicUian. The Prince considered a moment: — 
his Lordship said, " let us see some great man. 
Say the learned Pontiff Ganganelli; this will give 
the master very little trouble." 

The Sicilian bit bis lips : " I dare venture to 
mock no one who has been consecrated." 

" That is bad," said the Englishman : " perhaps 
we might leam from Lim of what illness ho died." 

" The Marquis of Lauuoy," said the Prince, 
" was a French Brigadier General in the late yrtcr, 
and my very dear friend. At the battle of Hasten- 
beck be received his mortal wound ; he was carried 
to my tent, and died in my arms. While in the last 
agonies, he beckoned me nearer to him : ' Prince, 
I shall never behtdd my country wore : let me con- 
fide a secret to you, of which I only have the key. 
In a convent on the borders of Flanders, resides a" 

— here he stopt, and breathed his last. Now 

if you could contrive to bring hhn here, and inform 

ine what he would have said " 

" Well put, by God!" "cried the Englishman. 
" I will call thee a second Solomon, when you sup- 
ply the rest of the sentence." 

We all commended the Prince's choice; mean- 
while, the magician strode up and down the 
room, apparently undecided in what way to act. 
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- " And was Uiat all the dying man ccnnmunicated 
to yon ?" 

"AU!" 

" Did you make no further inquiries — none in 
his native country ?" 

" They were all useless." 

" And hod the Marquis led an upright life ? It 
is not every dead man I should like to call." 

" He died in penitence, lamenting the errors of 
liis youth." 

" Do you happen to possess any memorial of 
him by you ?" 

" I do ,'" and the Prince here took out a snuff- 
box with a miniature portrait in enamel on its sur- 
&ce, which I had before observed lying near him 
on the table." 

" Nay I do not wish to know-^ Leave me 

alone now, and you shall see the deceased." 

Here he motioned us into another apartment, to 
remain until we should be called. Tlien he directly 
b«^an to, remove all the furniture in the room, 
threw up the windows, and closed the sashes very 
carefully. He desired the host, with whom he ap- 
peared on very good terms, to bring him a vessel of 
live coals, and to extinguish all the rest of the fires 
in the house. Before going, he required A'om each, 
on our word of honour, the most unqualified secrecy 
ia r^ard to every thing we should either see or 
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hear. The doors of all the chambers beyond the 
pavilion into which we retired^ were fast locked and 
btdted. 

Fast eleven at night, an avfal silence pervaded 
the place. As we went outj the Russian inquired 
if we had any of us loaded pistols by us. " For 
what ?" I inquired. — " Against any emergency," 
was the answer ; and observing that he would go 

and inquire, he left us. Baron F and I threw 

up a window overlooking the same pavilion, and we 
thought we could catch the voices of two men wUa- 
pering, and a noise like the procession and then 
the setting dowji of a bier. StUl this was only con- 
jecture, and I could not venture to prononnceit real. 
Tlie Russian returned wiUi a pair of pistols ; he 
had been absent about half an hour. We watched 
him load them heavily. It was nearly two o'clock 
before our magidaa again appeared ; when he in- 
tonaed us that every thing was in readiness. Be- 
fore we re-entered, he bade us pull off ovr shoes, 
and appear only in our under-dress — in our shiits 
and hose. The room was fastened behind us, as 
before. 

As we walked into the hall, we found a large 
circle described with coal, which would easily in- 
clude us all, — being ten. The (wards had been 
taken up round the four sides of tie place, so as 
to leave us standii^ as it were, upon an island. 
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There was an altar, hun^c round with black crape, 
raised in the midst of the circle, underneath which 
was spread a cloth of scarlet satin. A Chaldaic bible 
lay near a human skull fixed upon the altar ; to 
which a silver crucifix was attached. Instead of 
candl6s, some kind of spirit was burning upon a 
silver cover. A thick cloud of olihane darkened 
the room, which nearly extinguished the light. 
The exorciaer appeared clad like ourselves— only, 
bare-footed; and round his naked neck he xrore an 
amulet tied to a chain of man's hair; over his loins 
he wore a white apron, wrought with strange 
cyphers and symbolical iignres. He requested us to 
join hands in a ring, and to preserve strict silence ; . 
enjoining us particularly to put no question to the 
apparition. He entreated the Englishman and 
myself, whom he appeared moat to distrust — to hold 
two naked swords in the form of a cross, about 
an inch above his head, during the continnance of 
the interview. We stood round him in a half- 
circle ; — the Rusdan officer pressing close on the 
ISnglishman, and next to the altar. His isce 
turned towards the east, our magician now placed 
himself on the foot-cloth of the altar, sprinkled holy 
water to the four quarters of the world — and pro- 
strated himself thrice before the bible. His conju- 
ration lasted little more than five jninutes ; quite 
unintelligible to us ; and on its conclusion he made 
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ugii to the one next him to Lold him fiut by the 
hair of his head. Then, in the wildest emotion} h« 
called aa the deceased by his name— repeated it 
three time«, and at last stretched forth his hand 
totnrda the cruciix. 

Precisely at die same moment w« each of us 
felt a shock, like that of li^^tning, communicating 
from one to another ; a crash of thunder shook th« 
houa«, the doors alanuned together, the locks clan^ 
ed, the wick in the silver case fell, the light went 
out; and on the opposite side of the waU, over the 
chimney, there stood a figure — a human figure, in 
hlnody shroud, and pale wa« the countenance as that 
of a dying man. 

" Who calla me ? " wied a feint and hollow voice. 
"Thy friend," replied the magidanj "one who 
honoan thy memory and prays for thy soul ;" at the 
■ame time mentioning the Prince's name. 

The answers followed at long intervals ; " What 
wishes he i" said the voice in a sad tone. 

" He wishes to obtain the rest of your confe»- 
sion ; of youi dying words, only half uttered in 
this world." 

" In a oonvent upon the Flemish borders " 

Here the house trembled under a fresh shock; 
the doors suddenly sprang open, lightnings illu- 
mined the apartment, and another bodily fonn, 
bloody and pale as die former, but &r more a[H 
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palling, (tood on the threshold of the door. The 
spirit lighted up of itself, and the whole place grew 
lighter than before. 

" Who is ainang us?" cried the magiciau, in real 
alarm, and cast a sharp glance, fall of agony, at us 
all : " I hare not called thee,'' he said. But with 
slow majestic step, the form approached the altar, 
stood upon the foot-doth omioeite us, and gra^d 
the crucifix. The first figure was no longer to be 
seen. 

" Who calls me ?" inquired the second appari- 
tion. The magician shook from head to ibot ; we 
stood fixed in mingled surprize and dread. I seised 
a pbtol, but the magician snatched it out of my 
hands, and turned it away from the figure: the 
,balls rolled out slowly off the altar, while the 
figure came unchanged from amidst, the surround- 
ing smoke- The magician now sunk senseless to 
the ground. 

. " What means that ?" cried the En^^ishmaSf 
in great surprize, at the same time 'makingapass 
at the figure with his sword. It stretohed forth its 
arm, and the weapon fell to the ground. The dew 
of agony stood on my forehead. Baron F. as he 
afterwards confessed, was praying. The Prince stood 
perfectly calm and fearless, his eyes fixed int^itly 
upon the form.' 

"Yes, I know you," at last he cried, full of 
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yoa BK Lannoy— my friend ! Wbence 
comeM thoa ?" 

" Eteniity ii silent. Speak respecting our past 
life." 

" Who resides in the convent which you men- 
, tioned ?" 

" My daughter." 

"What I weroyonaftther?" 

" Woe to me ! too little so, indeed." 

" Are yon not then happy, Lannoy ! can I con- 
fer upon yon tbe least service in this world ? " 

" None!^-only look to — only think of your- 
self." 

" How must I do that ? " 

" At Rome, you will learn ! no more-" 

A fresh thunder-clap was heard ; a thick, dark 
doad fiQed tha chamber; and when it again dis- 
persed, no figure was to be seen. I opened a win- 
dow-sash ; it was now morning. The ma^daa at 
length recovered from his swoon. " Where are we ?" 
be faintly inquired, as he cmght the day-light. ' The 
Russiin officer stood close behind him. " Juggler," 
he cried, casting a terrific look, " never shalt thou 
call a spirit more." 

"The Sicilian was staggered; — glanced keenly 

at him, tor a moment ; and nttering a load shiiek, 

fell at hia feet. All of ns now gazed stedfastly a^ 

the supposed Rnasian. The Prince socm recognised 

h2 
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the features of his Aimeaian ; and the accents he 
waa about to utter died'Upon his lips. Surprize aod 
horror seemed to have riretted ua to the spot. Mo- 
tionless and silent, we regarded this mysterious 
being ; who, with a haughty, quiet look of power, 
seemed to read our souls. This awful pause lasted 
a minute ; and again, another. No one of us all was 
heard to draw his breath. 

Loud knocks at the door had, at length, the 
eAct of restoring us to ourselves. The nest mo- 
ment it was shattered into pieces, and officers of 
justic« rushed into the room. " Here we find them 
all together," cried their conductor, turning to the 
party. " In the name of the Oovemment, 1 arrest 
you," 

There was no time to think; we were sur- 
rounded ; while the Russian, now known to us as the 
Anneoian, took the head officer aside ; and as soon 
as I had presence of mind, I remarked that he whis- 
pered something in his ear; at the same time, show- 
ing him a written paper. With a siknt and respect- 
ful motion, the chief 6ffiter left hitn, and taking np 
his bat, said to us, "Forgive me, gentlei 
confounding you tf^ether with this vile i 
here. I make no inquiries who yon are; it is 
enough that this gentleman assures me you are men 
of honour," He motioned to his attendants, who left 
us ; whue tfa^ proceeded to bind, and keep gaard 
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over the Sicflian. Their office- then remarked, " The 
kiuiTe was once too qniclc for ub: seven months 
long we have had our eye upon him, without 
suceees." 

This wretched being was truly an object of 
commiseration. The double shocks, just received, 
from the second apparition, and from tim unex- 
pected calamity, had completely overwhelmed him. 
They bound him like a child ; his eyes were fixed, 
his iace deadly pale, and his lips shook with involun- 
tary motion, without uttering a word. We expected 
him every moment to fall into convulsions. The 
Prince compassionated his condition, and pronused 
to exert himself on his behalf with the ministers of 
justice ; this he also did upon the spot. 

" Perhaps, your Excellency," said the <46.<xt, 
" does not know the man, for whom you bo. greatly 
interest yourself. His last knavish attempt ia,the 
least of his manifold offences. We have the evi- 
dence of hie accomplices, which is frightful ; and he 
may truly congratulate himself, if he escape with 
the galleys." Meanwhile, we beheld our host, toge- 
ther with hia servant, all bound, marched through 
thecoort. "Him, too!" cried the Prince, "whathaa 
he done?" " He was an accomplice," replied the of- 
ficer ; " long since familiar with his knaveries aqd 
' impostures ; and a partner in his booty. Your Ex- 
cellency shall soon be convinced," he continued, itaa- 
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ing towards his men; " let them be seuched, and 
bring me an account of ever; article found." 

The Prince now locked ronnd for the Ann»- 
nian : he was no longer among us j in the general 
confusion which ensued, he had contrived to escape 
imnodced. His Excellency was inconsolable: he 
wished to despatch the whole of his attendants in 
pursuit, BS well as to accompany them. I ran to 
the window ; the house was surrounded with the 
inquisitive of all ranks, so thronged as quite to block 
op the way. This I hinted to the Prince : that if it 
were really hia object to keep ctmcealed, he knew 
the method, tar better than we, how to 6nd him out, 
and he might set all our inquiries at defiance. Per- 
haps these officers, to whom, if I saw right, he in- 
troduced himself, may throw some light upon the 
subject. 

We now recollected, far the £rat time, that we 
were in our undress, and we retired to onr rooms to 
array ourselves as fost as possible. When we te- 
tumed, the enjoined search was completed. 

On removing the altar, and some of the boards 
of the room, a large vault was discovered, in which 
a man might sit upright, with a door at one end, 
which opened upon narrow steps leading into the 
callarB below. Here there was found an electrifying 
machine j a watch ,- a small silver dock, which, a« 
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well as. the macbine, communicated with the Jthar, 
and with a cmcifix attached to it. A window shutter, 
oppodte to the chimney-piqce, was found divided, 
with a sliding board attached, bo es to admit, as we 
conjectured, a magic lanthom, which reflected the 
figure, HB we afterwards leamt, on the other side of 
the wall. From the ground-floor and cellars, were 
hrought a number of large drums, with leather balls 
-attached to them by strong cords, intended to imi- 
tate the noise of thunder, auch as we had heard. 

On examining the clothes of the Sicilian, a case 
«mtaining different kinds of powder was found, along 
with mercury, in phials and boxes ; a ring, discovered 
to possess magnetic power, being fmiud to hang from 
a steel button ; a paternoster in his coat pocket, 
a Jew's beard, a pair of pocket pistols, and a dag- 
ger. ''Let UB see whether that be loaded," cried 
one of the officers, as he took one and flred it into 
the chimney. " Oh, Jesus Maria I" cried a vplce 
which we recognised for that of the first apparition, 
and the next moment a bloody figure tumbled oat of 
the chimney. "Art thou not yet laid, poor ghoet?"' 
cried the En^shman, while all the rest of as drew 
back in alarm. " Home to thy grave ! thou haat 
appeared what thou wert not ; — now thou wilt be- 
come what thou didst seem." 

". Jesus Maria ! I am wounded," rq»eated the 
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manüamtheclüinaey. I%« boS had 'ÜAttetftd hb 
right 1^, ami sni^eal aadaisdäe «aa htttatitly |Mb- 
cured tor the poor ghost. 

" Who aie you ihea, and what tmi Aeaiai stuck 
70a here in the chimney >" 

" I Eun a poor barefsoted fh'ar/ repli^ die tmOi ; 
'.' a strange gentleman offered tde some zedhiits, if 
I " 

" If yon waald repeat the liturgy, I suppöSe," 
said, the Ei^lishnmn ; " and why did not you with- 
draw after service ?" 

"He Was to give me a sign to come out, but this 
was forgotten ; and when I wished to come down, 
I found the UHider was gone." 

" And what was really the task assigned yOu V' 

Here the man tainted, and prevented our hearing 
any thing fiirther irom him. When we drew nearer, 
we found he was the same person who had accosted 
the Prinoe with so much warmth the evening be- 
fore. 

Meanwhile the Prince turned to the chief officer : 
" You have rescued us," he said, presenting him 
with a gold piece, " ^m the hands of an impostor, 
lud, without any explanation, done as the justice to 
acquit us from any participation in his views. Will 
you add a further motive to our gratitude, by inform' 
ing us who the stranger was who procured our free- 
dom from your hands, by exchanging a few words." 
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" Whom do you allude to?" replied the officer, 
with an air which showed plainly how useless the 
question was. 

" I mean the gentleman in Russian uniform, 
who took you on one side, showed yon a paper, and 
whispered something in your ear." 

" What, did not you know him ?" inquired the 
officer ; " did not he belong to your party f" 

" No," ssid the Prince ; " and for very weighty 
reasons, I wished to become better acquainted with 
him." 

" And I," repeated the man, " know nothing 
more of him ; even his name ia unknown to me, and 
I never saw him in my life before." 

" How ! and in so short a time, by a mere word, 
could he so &r influence you, as to lead you to pro- 
nounce him and the rest of us all innocent {" 

" It is true — by a single word." 

"And this was— —I confess that I wish to 
know it." 

'■ This unknown, my gradons Lord — " while 
be shook the lechins in his hand—" You have been 
too generous with me to refuse you any thing, how- 
ever secret — This unknown was an officer of the 
Inquisition." 

" Of the State Inquisition I— this 1" 

" No other, gracious Sir. And upon his infitr- 
mation I acted in coming here in order to arreit the 
h6 
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Gtu^tmir," We here exchanged loolu of astonish-- 

" Tliia, then, makes it clear, vrhy tbe poor devil 
of a conjuror waa bo horribly {rightened when be 
looked into bis face. He knew bim for a spy, and 
so made that dreadful outcry, and fell at his feet." 

" And yet more !" exclaimed tbe Prince j " this 
man is every tbing be wisbes to be, and all tbat be 
instantly wisbes tbat will become. What be really 
is no mortal bas yet been able to learn. Did not 
you observe the Sicilian sink into nothing when he 
cried in his ear ' Thou shalt never call a spirit 
mate.' There is more in this. No one shall cm- 
Tince me tbat affright such as his resulted from any 
human agency." 

" Respecting this the magician himself ought to 
be the best judge," said his Lordship, " if this offi- 
cer will be kind enough to affi)rd na some oppmtn- 
nity of examining the prisoner;" turning to the de- 
puty of tbe Inquisition. 

The officer promised that we shoold; and we 
then agreed with tbe Englishman tbat we would 
pay him a risit on the ensuing morning. 

Early the next day Li»d Seymonr appeared, and 
was soon followed by a tmsty person despatched by 
tbe minister of justice, to conduct ns to the pri- 

I hare fwgotten to mention, that daring some 
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days past, tli« Piinoe had miiaed one of his bunU- 
men, bom at Bremen, who bad served him falth- 
foUj for many years, and powessed bis utmoBt con- 
fidence. ' Wbether be had met with some accddent, 
or bad run away, no one knew. There was no pn- 
, bdiility of the latter, inasmuch bb he was. a steady 
sober man, who bad never even been accused. All 
that bis cmnpanions conld say of bim was, that lat- 
terly he had been yery melandioly, and was in the 
habit, whenever be had a leisure moment, to repair 
to a monastery of the minor brethren at the Ooi- 
decca, where be was familiar witii some of the 
monks. This led ns to suppose that he was perhapa 
turned Catholic, and in the bands of the holy bre- 
thren ; and as the Prince was then very indifferent 
as to this point, be ceased to think, after making a 
few inquiries, any m<n« about him. 

Still he was concerned to lose so good a servant; 
one who had accompanied him in bis campaigns— 
ateward him faithfully j and his loss, in particular in 
a foreign land, could not so easily be supplied. 

To-day, as we were just setting out, the Prince's 
Steward, who had been commissioned to find a suc- 
cessor, presented his Excellency with a well-dressed, 
^yelI-built, middle-aged man, who had long been 
secretary to a procurator, cotild speak French, and 
a little German, and posaessed the best character. 
His features were pleaäng, and when be i 
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heard tbat bis Biilary would depend apcm the Prince's 
approbation of bis services, se with his other offi- 
cers, he expressed his satisfaction at the terms. 

We found the Sicilian ia priTate captivity, 
where he was placed in order to mtüte it agreeaUs 
to the Prince, aa we learnt from the officer, before 
he. was consigned to the leaden-roofed prisons, from 
which there was no exit. They constitute the most 
ttrrific captivity in all Venice, lying underneath the 
'Palaszo San Marco, where the unhappy convicts are 
subjected to the piercing rays of the snn, collected, 
as in a focus, so as often to produce raging madness 
And insanity of the worst kind. The poor Sicilian 
had recovered from the effects of bis late trials, and 
respectfully bowed to the Prince. One 1^ and 
hand were chained ; but so as to permit him to walk 
about the apartment. The guard, as we entered, 
immediately retired. 

" I come," said the Prince, after we had taken 
our. station, " to iatreat an explanation with you in 
regard to two points. In one you are my debtor, 
and it wiU prove nothing to your disadvantage when 
you satiafy me aa to the other." 

" My part is played," replied the Sicilian : " my 
destiny ia in your Excellency's hands." 

" Perfect candour and sincerity only, can at all 
relieve you." 

"Then speak, moat gracious Princei I am 
eager to reply, for I have now no more to lose." 
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" You exhibited to tne the oonntenaiice of the 
^jmenian in jonr minor I faow did you contriTe to 
do that }" 

" It was no mirror which you saw. It was 
merely a pastil-painting shown from behind a glass, 
presented by a man in an Armenian habit, which 
deceived you. My dexterity, the duskness of the 
evening, your own astonishment, countenanced the 
deceit. The portrait will be found among the other 
articles, collected in the court of the hostelry." 

" Yet how came you to read my thought, and 
hit so suddenly upon the Armenian f" 

" This was not difficult, gracious Prince ; doubt- 
lees yon have yourself conversed of the adventure 
before your domestics, at your own table. One of my 
creatures commenced an acqutuntance with an hunts- 
man in your service, and drew from him at the Gui- 
decca every thing that was necessary to my purpose." 

" Where is the huntsman now ?" inquired the 
Prince ; " I miss him, and you doubtless know 
where he is." 

" No ; I swear that I do not in the least. I 
have never seen him, and my sole business with 
him was what I have mentioned. " 

" Proceed," observed the Prince. 

" In this maimer I got my information respect- 
ing your residence and affairs in Venice, and re- 
solved to take advantage of them. You see, graci- 
ous Sir, that 1 am candid. I knew of your intended 
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excunuw upon the Brenta ; — I had taken m; men- 
suiea; and a key which you accidentally 1^ &U, 
afforded me a ground-work for my acheme." 

" How ! then I waa greatly in eiror. Was the 
box with the key in it your work, and not that of 
the Armenian? Do you say that I dropped the key ?" 

" Ye«, when you drew out your parse ; and I 
seized the opportunity, when no one saw me, to 
place my foot upon it. The person at the lottery 
was my socomplice : and Jt was contrived that you 
should draw from a vessel in which there were no 
blanks, and the key had long lain in the box befwe 
you won it." 

" I take you now ; and who was the bare-fixited 
monk who threw himself in my way, and spoke so 
pointedly." 

" The same man who, I hear, has been wounded 
in the chimney ; and one of my accomplices who, 
under that habit, has rendo^d me a variety of tet' 
rices." 

" But for what purpose was this done f" 

" In order to excite your curiosity and aBtonisli- 
ment, and make you imagine I was in some way 
connected with you — that there was something 
mysterious." 

" And the pantomimic dance, which took bo 
strange and unexpected a turn, — was that, too, your 
idea ?'\ 

" Yes, the maiden Qneen was instructed by me 
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in the part she played. I was aware it would have 
Ae effect of sorprisiiig your Excellency not a little, 
to be accosted by your own name, and yon must 
confess that your adventare with the Armenian 
was sufficient to authorise my views upon yo«, and 
to lay a fresh train of supematoroi agency." 

" In truth," exclaimed the Prince with an air 
of surprise and vexation, as he cast a speakii^ 
glance at us, " in truth, I had not calculated upon 
this I Again," he continued, after a long pause, 
" how did you contrive to raise the figure which 
appeared over the chimney on the wall i" 

" By means of the magic lanthom which was 
placed on the opposite side of the window-shutters, 
where you doubtless found the aperture." 

"But how did you contrive," inquired Lord Sey- 
mourj " that we were none of us aware of it f" 

" Please to recollect, my gracious lordj that a 
thick smoke obscured the whole hall when yon re- 
turned into it. I had also the precaution to remove 
the floor, and place the boards against the window, 
where the magic-lunthom wa» inserted ; bo that you 
could not easily discern this part of the window- 
sashes. Besides, the lantern remained concealed by 
means of a sliding-board, until you had all taken 
your place«, and there was no danger of your making 
any fruther search." 

" How came it," I inquired, " that we heard a 
D(Hse like that of letting down a bier, as we looked 
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out of the window towards the other pavilion —was 
it really euch ?" 

" Quite correct. The litter brou^t my compa- 
-nion, conveyed secretly through the window, in (»der 
to direct the mt^c-lanthorn ; and thus produced 
the noise." 

" The figure," continued the Prince, " bore some 
resemblance to my deceased friend; for he had a 
pale complexion. Was this mere coincidence?" 

" No ; your Excellency may remember that you 
placed a small box near you on the table, with an 
officer's portrait in enamel on the snr&ce. I inquired 
of you, whether it were that of some friend, pre- 
served as a keep..sake ; and you informed me it was. 
Possessing some talent for taking likenesses, I found 
it easy to make a duplicate, and the more so, as the 
most striking features of the Marquis lie in the 
eyes." 

" Yet the form appeared to move?" 

" Yes, appeared ; but it was only the thick 
smoke put jn motion by its shining appearance." 

" And did the man whom we shot in the chim- 
ney speak in its name?" 

" Even so." 

" I should think he could hardly have heard the 
question put." 

" That was not necessary. Recollect, gracious 
Prince, that I enjoined yon to put no questions to 
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the spirit. Mr question and answer wr« already 
prepared, and, to avoid all fear <^ mistake, I 
ordered a long ptfuse between, according as the 
dock Btrock." 

" You commanded the hod to extinguish all the 
fires in the house, in order, doubtless " 

" To place my companion in the chimney out of 
danger, the flues of the chimneys all communicating; 
and I Dioreorer suspected some of your Excellency's 
train." 

" How happened it," inquired Lord Seymour, 
-" that your ^uMt came neither sooner hot later 
than he was wanted ?" 

" My ghost had been ready a good while before 
I had occasion to summon him ; he was there, but 
you could not discern him as long as the oil was 
burning ; he was cast into the shade. When my 
ctmjurations were finished, the lights extinguished, 
and all was dark, the shadow stood out {ram the 
wall upon which it had long been reflected." 

" When it appeared, however, we each, and all 
ot US felt a strong shock, like being struck with 
lightning." 

" Yes, from my electrifying machine, which you 
since discovered under the altar. You saw him 
stand upon a silk foot-cloth ; I placed you in a half 
circle, taking hold of each other's hands ; when I 
bade you take hold of my hair. The crucifix was 
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. the conductor, and you receiyed the stroke the mo- 
ment I touched it." 

" You commanded Count O and myself," 

said Lord Seymour, " to hold two crossed swoids over 
yoni head, as king as the. conjuration and interview 
should coutinue. Why was this ?'" 

" Merely to distract your attention from th« ob> 
ject I had in view, by engaging joux attention ; and 
you may recollect that I enjoined you to hold the 
swords exactly an inch above mj: head, so as to pre- 
vent you from directing your looks to other objects. 
Yet, alas I I omitted my worst enemy — I was not 
aware of his presence then ; our eyes liad not met." 

"- 1 confess," said Lord Seymour, " you display- 
ed no little foresight ; but why were we to aj^iear 
in our undress ?" 

" Merely to give more importance to the cere- 
mony, and to raise your imaginations l>eyoud the 
common pitch." 

" The second apparition did not permit your 
ghost to finish his sentence," said the Prince : " what 
was he going to tell us i^' 

" Merely the same thing which you heard after- 
wards. I inquired purposely, whether your dying 
-friend had declared nothing more than what you 
had stated to me ; and if yon had not made some 
fiirther inquiries, in order to obviate any danger of 
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coDflicting evidence between your iDfomiation and 
my gfaost's confession. 1 inquired respecting his 
youthful errors, and whether he had led on upright 
life, adapting my answer accordingly." 

" You have now," said the Prince, after a long 
pause, " given us a satisfactory explanation. Yet 
there remaina one point upon which I wish to be 
fully informed ; and it is the most important." 

" Aa far as it may be in my power, command 
me." 

" No protestations, no conditions; justice, in 
whose grasp ybu now tremble, would not put the 
question to you in so mild a manner. Who was the 
unknown, before whom we saw you recoil and fall i 
What know yon of him, how did you become ac- 
quainted, and what is your connection with the 
second apparition V 

" Moat gracious Prince——" 

" When you lotdced at him, you uttered a loud 
cry, and fell at his feet. Why did you do this 7 
what does it mean i I must know aU." 

" This unknown, my tgradons Prince—" he 
paused: his emotions here became evident; be 
glanced at us all round with a distracted eye. 
" Yea, by Heavens ! most gracious Prince, this nn- 
knovm it a terrific being." 

" What know you of him, - 1 say ?" cried the 
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Prince, catching his look of horror. " What is 
your connection with him f Nay, hope not to con< 
c«al the real truth." 

" Of that I have, indeed, no hope ; fen" who will 
assure me that he is not, at this time, standing 
among us ?" 

'^ Where?— who?" cried we all at the same 
moment ; and looked at each other with an attempt 
at laughter, but with real surprise and terror. " It 
is not possible V we added. 

" Know yon the man — or rather the being, 
whatever he may be:— there are things pos^blei 
which are yet difficult to conceive." 

"Who is he then? — Whence springs he?—' 
Armenian or Russian? — And how much truth is 
there in what he appears to be f" 

" He is nothing of what he appears. You conld 
mention no situations, no characters, no nations, of 
which he has not assumed the mask. Who he may 
be, whence he came, and whither he goes, are 
questions no one can solve. That he Itmg took up 
his residence in Egypt, and there, in one of its old 
pyramids, prosecuted the strange mysterious inqui- 
ries, and acquired the poVer and wisdom he com- 
mands, I will neither pretend to aver, nor to deny. 
Among us he is only known by the name of the 
Unfothomable. How old, for instance, should you 
suppose him i" 
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" Not much on this side of fifty." 

" Quite right ;— and, if I were to t«U you that 
I WB8 a boy of sewnteen, when my graadfather in- 
formed me of this wonderful being, whom he acci- 
dentally met at Zamuquata, precisely of the same 
age aa he sow appears" — 

" That is. absurd, incredible, and extravagant." 

" Not a whit, I assure you ; and were not these 
bonds in my way, I could cite you witneagea whose 
name would be sufficient to convince you. Thero 
are many entitle to credit, who can recollect bar- 
mg seen him alive in different quarters of the world 
at the same time, and have compared dates. No 
sword's point can reach him, — no poiiwn search his 
ritals ; nor fire burn, nor ship swamp, in which he 
is. Time seems to poesesa no power over him; — 
years cannot touch his stamina, — and man's appoint- 
ed daya blanch not his head with snow. No one 
ever beheld him eat ; woman hath never felt his 
touch ; his eyes require no sleep ; and out of the 
twenty-four hours of the day there is only one 
Jmown ovCT which he is not the master, duriug 
which no one has ever seen him, and in which be 
transacts no worldly business." 

" So!" cried the Prince; " and what kind of 
honr is that ?" 

" The midnight hour. When twelve baa tolled, 
he no longer belongs to the living. Wherever be 
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may tben happen to be, te murt away; whatever 
work he ia eng^ed Id, he must abandon it. The 
last toll of the dock snatches him from the arms of 
frienilsfaip— äxim the altar; and would even so — 
from the agonies of death. It has never been ascer- 
tained whither he goes — n<fr what he does. Xo one 
ventares to inquire — much less to follow Urn ; for . 
the moment the fated hour arrives, his features as- 
sume so dark and terrific a cast, — so appalling is the 
anxiety and seriousness they express, that the cou- 
rage of the boldest foils to fix their eye upon his, oe 
to address him. A death-like silence suddenly in- 
terrupts the moat lively oonversation, and all 
around him, with inward shuddering, await hia re- 
turn, without venturing to rise from their seats, or 
to open the door through wliich he passed." 

" But is there nothing remarkable in his ap- 
pearance on his return f' inquired one of us. 

" Only that he looks pale and weary, not un- 
like a man who has undergone some severe opera- 
tion, or heard some dreadful tidings. Drops of 
blood have appeared upon his shirt ; this, however, 
I allow may have been placed there." 

" And has it never been attempted to deceive 
him in regard to the hour — to engage him so deeply 
in some affair, as to get it over without his notice ?" 

" Only once, it is said, he overstepped the exact 
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time. It was in a lai^ company— purposely kept 
up till very lat« ; — all the watches were carefiUly al- 
tered ; and a warm argument ensued, which he en- 
tered into with a apirit which carried him away. 
When the stated hour arrived, he suddenly paused ; 
-^^azed round, trembling from head to foot, and his. 
limbs grew stiff. Soon his eyes were set, his pulse 
beat no more, and bU means applied to recover bim 
were fruitless. In this state he continued until the 
hour was paKsed, — when he suddenly recovered, 
opened his eyes, and resumed the thread of conver- 
sation at the very syllable he had dropped it. The 
genera] confusion of the party betrayed what had 
passed ; and he then explained that every spectator 
of the scene might well congratulate himself at 
escaping with only a shoclt: — and the fearful 
earnestness with ' which he pronounced this, con- 
vinced all pesent of its truth. He left the place 
that very night, and returned no more. 

" The prevailing opiaion was that duriug the 
fated hour, he had been engaged in secret commu- 
nication with' his genius. Some persons suppose 
him to be some deceased, who has been foted duriug 
three- and-twenty hours of the day to walk the 
earth; only the twenty-fourth being reserved fi>r 
hia appearance and punishment in the world below. 
Others believe he must be the celebrated Apollo- 
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nius of Thy ana, aad others again for Johannes the 
younger ; who, it is reported, is to remsia on earth 
until the day of judgment." 

" Respecting so extraordinary a divacter," said 
the Prince, "a variety of conjectures must nndoubt- 
edly be haaarded. All that we have hitherto beard 
wholly rests upon hearwty ; and yet his deporbment 
towards you, and yours towards him, goes suffici- 
ently to prove your mutual acquaintance. Now, is 
there no strange history at the bottom of this, with 
which yon are intimately connected ; and which you 
seek to disguise from us i" 

The Sicilian cast a doubtful glance, and waa 
silent. 

" Should it relate to some affair you wish to 
keep secret," continued the Prince, " I assure yoa 
in the name of both these gentlemen, that snch se- 
cresy shall be moat sacredly observed: only speak . 
ont, without the least reservation." 

" Could I venture to hope," said the prisoner, 
after a long pause, " that yon will not employ such 
kind of information to my prejudice, I would relate 
a very singular adventure, of which I was an eye- 
witness, with .this Armenian; — an adventure calcu- 
lated to remove all doubt of his mysterious power. 
I must be permitted, however, to omit some names 
Goimeeted with it" 
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" Cannot you contrive to give ua yonr story, 
witbout sncli a condition i" 

" No, I dare sot, gentlemen : there is one &- 
mily deeply implicated in it ; whose reputation I 
have reason to consult-" 

" Well, let OS hear," said the Prince. 

" It may be about five years ago," began the 
Sicilian, " when I was engaged in-practising my art 
with tolerable success at Naples, that I met with a 

certain Lorenzo del M te, a Cavalier of the 

order of St. Stephen's, sprung from one of the first 
houses of the kingdom. He soon gave me his entire 
confidence, and informed me that the Marquis, his 
fiither, was an enthusiastic admirer of the Cabbala, 
and would consider himself fortunate in having a 
' philosopher, such as he esteemed me, under the 
same roof with him. The old count resided at one 
of his estates, near the coast, about five miles from 
Naples; where, wholly secluded from sodety, he 
wept over the &te of an affectionate son, snatched 
' from him in the most beart-rending manner. The 
Cavalier gave htm to understand that both he and 
his family were in a peculiar situation, which might 
perhaps induce them to avail themselves of my se- 
cret science, which would possibly succeed in throw- 
ing some light upon a subject to which all natural 
means had been applied in vain. He added, more- 
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«Ter, with peculiar emphasis, that he sfaonld some 
time, perhaps, have occasion ' to date his whole 
earthly happiness from my kind offices and interpO' 
sition. I did not then venture to question him far- 
ther, and he gave me no farther explanation. The 
affair betrayed itself, however, in the following 



" This Lorenzn was the Count's youngest sou, in- 
tended for an ecclesiastical life, while his brother 
was to inherit the family estates. His name was Je- 
ronymo ; he had spent several years in travel, and re- 
turned ahout seven years before the period to which 
my narrative applies, in order to celebrate his nuptials 
with an only daughter of the neighbouring house 

of C tti, an alliance contemplated from their 

childhood, with the view of uniting the property of 
the two adjacent families in one. Notwithstanding 
this arrangement, solely a matter of expediency, 
in which the choice of the parties was not consulted, 
the hearts of the betrothed bad voluatarily become 
iittached, requiring little art to promote the object 
in view. Antonia, accustomed to behold her Jero- 
nymo as her destined companion, early opened her 
whole heart and feelings; while the harmony of 
their characters, approacliing closer and closer, soon 
ripened into fervent love. Four years' absence bad 
not cooled it ; and Jeronymo was now hastening to 
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t:laim his bridci as pasaionately as if he had never 
left her side. 

" The delight of meeting vas Rcarcel; over, and 
the preparations for the naptialB completed, when 
the bridegroom disappeared. He had been accus- 
tomed to spend bis evenings at a villa, commanding 
a view of the sea, and often took an excnrsion on 
the water. One night he remained longer than 
usual ; messengers were sent in pursuit ; boats were 
put out J but no one met with him. None of bia 
servants were missing, and none had accompanied 
-him. The night elapsed without his making his ap< 
pearance : — the morrow, mid-day, evening, and yet 
no Jeronymo. The most alarming prognostics were 
now indulged. Next, tidings came of Alpine cor- 
sairs having scoured the coast the day before, and 
carried oif several of the neighbouring inhabitants. 
Two galleys were instantly manned, the old Mar- 
quis taking the command of one, with the resolu- 
tion of saving his son, if possible, at the risk of his 
own life. On the third day he got sight of the cor- 
sairs, of whom they had the advantage of the wind, 
• and at length approached them so close, that Lo- 
renzo imagined he could behold hia brother's signal 
on the enemy's deck, when suddenly they were se- 
parated by a storm. With difficulty the shattered 
vessels stood the sea ;-^heir prize disappeared, and 
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tliey were compelled to seek refuge at Malta. The 
wretchedness of the family was beyond description ; 
the aged father tore his hair, and the life of the 
young countess was in imminent danger. 

" During five years, their incessant inquirieB 
. were in vain. They went over the whole line of the 
Algerine coasts — vast sums were offered for ransinn, 
in case he smrired, but without avail. At length it 
was conduded, that the piratical vessel by which he 
was captured must have been lost in the stonn, 
along with all its crew. Yet, however probable, this 
did not utterly destroy all hope : — it was still possi- 
ble that the lost one might appear. Soon the family 
must either relinquish all expectation of succession, 
or the younger brother must resign his ecclesiastical 
profession, and enter upon the elder's rights. 

" Whatever degree of injustice there might ap- 
pear in thus disinheriting the eldest brother, as for as 
there was ao certainty of his death, yet such a pos- 
sibility was so remote, as not to be placed in com- 
petition with the total extinction of an illustrious 
house. Grief and^age had now nearly brought the 
Marquis to the tomb; the last remnants of hope 
forsook him ; he saw the approaching late of his 
ancient name and family, only to be avoided by an 
act of apparent injustice towards his oldest and 
dearest son. He wished to fulfil his contract with 
the neighbouring femUy of C ' tti, which would 
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only require to change a aingle name ; — the object 
' of both iamiliea might yet be realised, by the Coun- 
tesa Antonia becoming the consort of Lorenzo. As 
the aged Marquis's expectations of his eldest soil's 
return became more and more extinct, he turned to 
the nuptials of the younger as the sole means of 
mitigating the uneasineBB he felt. 

" The chief obstacle to this arrangement lay in 
the young Lorenzo. Not flattered by the prospect 
«f such possessions, nor feeling the passion that bad 
actuated the heart of his bnAher, he evinced the 
most generous reluctance to investing himself with 
that brother's ri^ts, and receiving his betrothed 
bride to his arms. Besides, he might still be in ex- 
istence, and return to claim his own. " Is not the 
sad captivity of my dear Jeronymo enough," he 
would say, " without embittering his lot by depriv- 
ing him of every thing he once held dear ? How 
could I hope for Heaven's or his forgiveness, were he 
to return and find his bride in my arms; — >with 
what &ce could I hasten forward to greet him. 
Even supposing that he is snatched from us forever, 
can we better honour his memory than by leaving 
the vacancy he has left in our society, still empty ; 
as if we had buried our best hopes with him in the' 
grave, leaving them sacred, a sacrifice to the dead I" 
"> These tmly ftatemal and sensitive objections 
were soon, however, overruled by the aged Marquis, 
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who limged to perpetuate a family which had flou- 
rished so many centuries ; though it was not before 
the lapse of two years that Lorenzo would consent 
to lead Jeronymo's bride to the altar. During this 
last period, their inquiries were redoubled, Lorenzo 
himself taking several voyages, and no expense was 
spared to obtain a clue of his lost brother ; but these 
tivo years elapsed as all the former ones had done. 

"And the Countess Antonia?" inquired the 
Prisee ; " you say nothing in r^ard to her. Conld 
^e deliver herself up tamely to her evil destiny ? — 
I cannot believe it." 

" Antonia's situation was truly pitiable : it was 
a conflict between duty and passion — aversion and 
surprise. The unavailing generosity of her lost 
love's brother touebed her. She could not avoid 
honouring the beii^ whom she could not love ; and 
her heart was torn by a variety of contending eino- 
tiona. Her dislike seemed to increaae, too, in jhv- 
portion as he sought to win her regard. He viewed 
her uncomplaining grief with evident coaoeni ; 
tender compassion took the place of indifference, 
aad this treacherous feeling soon betrayed him into 
a real passion. Yet he still appeared to give ear 
only to his more generous feelings at the expense 
of Us heart : — he was the only one who seemed to 
protect tbe unliappy victim ready to be sacrificed 
fi>r his sake. Yet all his wishes to serve her were 
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vain, though they served to place his magnanimity 
in a •till more favourable light, and to deprive the 
young CoantesB of almost every excnse for resist- 
ing the wishes of the family. 

" Such was the situation of its aflairs at the 
period the young Cavalier invited me to his father's 
villa. The warm recommeadation of my patron 
obtained for me a reception beyond my most san- 
guine hopes. I must not here omit tu mention that, 
owing to some successful operations, I had succeeded 
in acquiring a reputation which greatly added to 
the confidence reposed in me, and raised the (dd 
Marquis's expectations of me to a high pitdi. To 
what a length this had proceeded, and by what 
means, I am about to inform you ; and from what 
you already know, you will easily be able to decide 
OS to the rest. As I availed myself of all the myste- 
rious works of the old Marquis's excellent library, I 
soon began to converse with him in his own tongue, 
' and to bring my system of the inrisible world in 
harmonv with his own opinions. In short, I made 
him believe what I pleased, and he placed as much 
&ith in the communications of philosophers with 
sylphs und salamanders, as in any nrticte of the 
canon law. Being, moreover, very religious, and 
his confidence in our system being carried to the 
most unbounded degree, my stories soon obtained cre- 
dit, and I had so completely mystified and wrapped 
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him in my magical web, that he would lend an ear 
to nothing which was merely probable or naturaL 
In truth, I was a &voutite oracle with the whole 
house. The usoal scope of my disquisitions was, 
the possible exaltation of the human mind to a 
connection with higher beings ; — and my authority 
was the in&Uible Count Von Cabalis. The young 
Countess, who, since the loss of her betrothed, had 
conversed less with the living than with the dead, 
and whose warm imagination took a lively interest 
in objecta of such a nature, welcomed my spiritual 
Communications with a kind of shuddering delight. 
Even the domestics attempted to gain admittance 
to hear my instructions, — dehghted if they could 
catch the meaning of a word here and there, which 
they repeated to their companions in their own way, 
with appropriate comments. 

" I had spent about two months at this noble re- 
sidence, when one morning the Cavalier entered my 
chamber. Deep grief was visible in bis features ; 
he appeared almost convulsed, an^ threw himself 
into a chair with all the wildness of one in despair. 

" ' Captain!' he exclaimed, ' it is all over with 
me : I must away : I can bear it no longer !' 

" ' What is the matter with you, Cavalier ? 
tow is this ?' 

" ' Oh, this terrific passion ! I have contended 
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with it likä a man, but I can d« so no longer !' and 
he threw himself into my anus. 

" ' With whom does it remain, bnt with yourself 
to be happy, my dear friend ; every thing is in your 
own power, your &ther, your tamily?' 

" ' Oh ! what are all to me ? ought I to accept 
her reluctant hand, or even a friendly acquiescence ? 
Have I not a rival — a rival, perhaps, among the 
dead. Let me then find him ; let me visit all ends 
of the earth, to find my brother.' 

" ' What ! after so many disappointments, do 
you still indulge hope V 

" ' Oh, nu! it has long unce fled. Yet say there 
were — say he were found, should I be happy, bo 
long as a gleam of hope inspires the heart of Anto- 
nia. Two words, dear friend, would end all my 
Bufieringa ; hut it ie vain, my lot is cast, until eter- 
nity breaks its awful silence, and graves become 
witness for me ?' 

" ' Is it this certainty, then, of his death, that 
would make you happy ?' 

" ' Happy I that I fear I can never be ! but a 
state of perpetual doubt is the most frightful pu- 
nishment ;' then, after some minutes' silence, be 
added with a voice of woe, ' Oh, that he could see 
my sufferings! would this constant attachment' to 
him, which forms my utter misery, prove a source 
I 5 
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of pleasure to him? Must the living hecome vicv 
titns to the dead, who can enjoy no more ? Surely, 
if he knew my grief,' — and he^e he buret into fresh 
liimeiitations, — ' snrely he would come, return once 
more to my anna.' 

" ' Then, is this ho perfectly impossible ?' said I. 

" 'What Bay you, my friend?' he inquired with 
a look of terror. 

" ' Far lighter motives than these have brought 
back the departed into the rank of the living. 
Should the entire happiness of a man, a brother — ' 

" ' Entire temporal happiness ! Oh, 1 feel that I 
How truly have you said it, my complete felicity !' 

" ' ßeajdes, the peace of a sorrowing family ; 
surely all would be sufficient to justify any means, 
by invisible power, whenever an ' earthly occasion 
may offer itself, though it were to disturb the peace 
of the blessed, to make use of a secret power.' 

" ' For God's sake, friend,' he cried, • no more ! 
Ere I would indulge a thought like that, even 
though I may have said it ; I hate, I abhor it.' 

" You may already perceive," pursued the Si- 
cilian, " to what this was tending. I was attempt- 
ing to root out the Cavalier's doubts, in which I at 
length succeeded. It was resolved to cite the ghost 
of the deceased, for which I required a fortnight's 
ftuit, in order, as I pretended, to make myself worthy 
of so high an office. After the lapse of this time. 
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when my maclünery was in readinesa, I availed my- 
self of avery gloomy eTening, while the family was as- 
sembled round me, to inspirethem with the same wish, 
ia such a manner, as to let the proposal come from 
them. The greatest obstacle was the young Coun- 
tess, whose presence was so important j but her en- 
thusisstic feeiingg were soon roused in our favour, 
in addition tu a gleam of hope, that her lover might 
yet be in existence, and not answer to the invoca- 
tion Want of &ith in the adair itself, and doubt 
in my own skill, were the sole obstacles which I 
had not to vanquisli. 

"As soon BS the family consent was obtained, 
the third day was appointed for the ceremony. 
Prayers prolonged until midnight, bstings, watch- 
ing, and mysterious instructions, united to interlades 
of music, from a peculiar instrument, whose tones I 
h(J found productive of very happy effects, were 
among the means resort <' to, in order to add to 
the solemnity of the scene, which so far elevated the 
fancy of the audience, as to recite even my own ima- 
gination, and give more complete illusion to the 
whole ceremony. This was what I aimed at ; and 
the expected hour at length approached." 

" Beware," said the Prince, " how you offer to 
mislead us ! but go on, go on I" 

" I do not, most gracious Prince ! The invo> 
cation went off according to our best wishes." 
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" But how !— where is the Armeiiiaii ?" 
" Do not be alarmed," replied the prisoner ; 
" he will make his appearance but too soon." 

" I shall enter into no detail of the ceremony, 
which would carry me too far. Enough, that the 
imposture perfectly succeeded. The old Marquis, 
the young Countess, her mother, the Cavalier, and 
some of their relatives, were present. You may well 
imagine that I had not allowed the time 1 spent at' 
their residence to pass away, without making my- 
self intimately acquainted with their concerns, more 
especially as they related to the dei^ased. A va- 
riety of portraits of him afforded me an excellent 
resemblance for my ghost ; and as he was only made 
to apeak by sigus, I ran no hazard of being detected 
by the sound of the voice. The deceased appeared 
arrayed in the habit of an Algerine slave, with a 
deep wound upon his neck. And you will please 
to remark, that here I at least observed probabi- 
lity in squaring my apparition with popular belief, 
not, however, in consigning him to the waves, as I 
imagined that this unexpected turn would be en- 
titled to more credit from the peculiarity of its ap- 
pearance, while too near an approach to what was 
quite natural and obvious might have been produc- 
tive of danger." 

" I conjecture," said the Prince, " that this was 
well chosen. Out of a list of extramrdioary appa- 
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ritioiu, as it appears to me, only the more pTobable 
ought to be displayed. Skill to catch the proposed 
object would here only be a means tending to sue- 
cess ; skill to invent might be liable to create sus- 
picion; for why raise a ghost at all if we are only 
to be informed by him respecting what, without him, 
we might arrive at by the unaBaisted effbrts of rea- 
son f But the astonishing novelty and difficulty of 
the discovery is here likewise a warrant for its aU' 
pernatural character, through which it must succeed; 
for who will be inclined to call in question the mi- 
raculous nature of an action or operation, when it 
is made to appear dear, that such operation cannot 
be executed by any human power. But I am inter- 
ruptuifc yon," added the Prince ; " finish your nar- 
rative." 

" I inquired of the ghost whether he had not 
given up all title to what bad been dear to him in 
this world ? he pointed towards Heaven, and then 
shook his head ; aad before he disappeared, he drew 
from bis finger a ring which hod been found since 
Jeronymo was missing ; and upon nearer inspection 
the Countess recc^niied it for her marriage-rtng.V 

" Her marriage.ring !" cried the Prince with 
surprize ; " how was this (Attained ?" 

" I 'it was not the right, gracious Prince ; I 
had it — it was merely an imitation." 

" An imitation !" repeated the Prince : " you 
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■nuBt have had the original even for that, and how 
could you contrive to ohtain it when the deceased, 
doubtless, never took it from his finger?" 

" That is very true," replied the Sicilian : " but 
from a description which I had of the real one — " 

" A description you had I" interrupted the 
Prince : " how ?" 

" Yes, long time back — it was quite a peculiar - 
. gold ring — with the name of the young Countess — I 
believe : but you have broken the thread of my nar- 

" And what next ?" replied the Prince, with a 
more suspicious and unfriendly mein. 

" It was now finally concluded that Jeronymo 
was dead. The family openly announced the cir- 
cumstance, and went into mourning. The appear- 
ance of the ring had, likewise, deprived Antonia of 
her last hope ; and gave the addresses of the Ca- 
valier more authority. Yet the shock she sustained 
from the apparition threw her into a dangerous ill- 
ness, which had very nearly extinguished her lover's 
hopes for ever. On her recovery, she would have 
taken the veil, had not the moving appeals of the 
old Marquis, in wliom she placed the utmost con- 
fidence, deterred her. By this means, united to the 
incessant solicitations of the Cavalier, they at length 
extorted a reluctant consent from the unhappy 
Antonia. 
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" The ünal day of the mourning was fixed upon 
' for that of the nianiage, which was likewise to be 
-diatinguished by admitting the Cavalier into the 
full enjtynieDt of the family possessions. 

" It came — and the happy Lorenzu led his trem- 
bli:^ bride up to the steps of the altar. The day 
passed away, and a costly feast awaited the approach- 
ing guests, in a gaily lighted hall, while the souud 
of music ^m a thousand strings welcomed the en- 
trance of the bridal party. 

" The aged Marquis was desirous that the whole 
country should witness his happiness ; the gates of 
his palace were thrown open, and welcome were all 
who seemed to participate in his son's enjoyment. 
Amid this throng was — " 

Here the Sicilian drew in his breath, and we all 
caught the contagion of terror. 

" Amidst this throng," he continued, " my at- 
tention was drawn by some one at my side, towards 
a certain Franciscan JMonk, who stood as motionless 
as a statue. He was gaunt and tall ; his ftce was 
of an ashy pale, with a look full of earnestness and 
sorrow fixed upon the bridal party. The enjoyment 
of the scene before him made not the slightest im- 
pression )ipan him ; he preserved the same unchan- 
ged seriousness o. mein, standing' like h bust among 
the living. The strangeness of his glance, which 
checked me as I met it in the ardour of pleasure 
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i^ich swant around me, withdrawing my attention 
from the scene, impressed itself so powerfully upon 
my soul, as to have since enabled me alone, to re- 
cc^nize the features of the monk in those of the 
Russian — the Armenian — or what he wilL Under 
any other circumstance this would have been im- 
possible. Often I attempted to withdraw my 
eyes from that terrific figure ; but it returned, it 
haunted me, — and I observed it was the same with 
my companion. The same surprize, too, ran through 
the whole company ; conversation was at an end — 
there was a general pause ; the Monk only sat un- 
moved ; his serious and mournful eye still directed 
towards the bridal pair. Each gnest was impressed 
by his presence : the young Countess alone seemed 
to take a sad delight in sympathizing with the 
grief so deeply seated in the stranger's countenance, 
as if it were the sole enjoyment she could find to 
Communicate with one who seemed to read her own 
soul. Soon the company began to disperse — mid- 
night was past — the music died gradually away — 
the li^ts burned few and dim^— conversation slow 
and languid — and more and yet more empty the 
darkening bridal hall now became. The monk alone 
stood motionless— always himself — with the same 
quiet and mournful glance directed at the bridal 
pair. 

" At length, the tables were removed, the guests 
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disappeared here and there : while the fiunily was 
gathered into a small circle. I know not how it 
was that no one ventured to accost the monk, and 
he spoke to no one ; nor was he invited to join the 
circle. Already were her female attendants and 
friends gathering round the bride; — she cast a sad 
and appealing look towards the sorrowful stranger : 
to which, however, he did not reply. 

" The gentlemen were all collected round the 
bridegroom. There was a long anxious pause ; and 
then the old Marquis, who, among all present had 
a|^)eared to take not the least notice of the un- 
known, said — ' To think that we should all be thus 
happy here to-night, and my dear son Jeronymo 
absent !' 

" ' Have you invited him, then, and is he not 
come i' inquired the monk. This was the first 
time he had opened his mouth ; and we regarded 
each other in alarm. 

" ' Alas r replied the aged father; ' he is gone, 
and he will never reti^, — gone whence no one 
returns more ! My worthy Sir, my son Jeronymo 
is dead.' 

" ' Perhaps he is only afraid to make his appear- 
ance in such a company,' continued the monk. 
' Who knows but he may be looking out. Let him 
hear the voice which he heard for the last time. 
Bid thy son Lorenzo call thy poor son Jeronymo.' 
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« < What does he mean ? What is that ?' mur- 
mured tbe company that still remained. Lorenzo 
changed colour, and I confess that my hair began to 
stand on end. Meanwhile the monk approached 
the sideboard, filled a glass of wine, and put it to 
bis lips; — *To the memory of our dear Jeronymo,' 
he cried; 'let all who held him dear follow my 
example.' 

" ' Whoever you may be, my worthy Sir,' con- 
tinued the Marquis, ' you have mentioned the name 
of one very dear to me. You are welcome. Come, 
my friends,' he said, as he passed the bottle, 'let 
not a stranger hare to remind, and put ns to the 
blush ; drink to the memory of my son Jeronymo.' 

" Never, I think, was a healtb drank with less 
zest. 

"'A glass still remains full there,' c(mtinued 
the old man, pointing to bis son Lorenzo; 'drink 
to the memory of your brothsr.' 

"Lorenzo received it trembling from the m<mk's 
hand— trembling he carried it to bis lips; — ' To 
the memory of my dearly beloved brother, Jerony- 
mo !' But he stopped, and shuddering, put down his 
glass. — ' I hear the voice of my murderer,' cried a 
terrific figure, which suddenly rose up amongst us, 
clad in bloody garments, and covered with deep 
gashes." 

Here the Sicilian broke off. " Ask me no tar- 
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ther wbftt happened," he said, with all the signs of 
internal agony ufion his countenance. " My senses 
seemed to forsake me the moment I cast my eyes 
upon the tace, and the same with every one present. 
When we recovered our presence of mind we found 
Lweuzo Btru^lJDg in the agonies of death. Monk 
and appatition had both disappeared. The Cheva- 
lier was borne, in frightful convulsions, to his couch. 
No one was left with him besides the priest and his 
wretched father, who followed him, within a few 
weeks, to the tomb. His dying confessions lay bu- 
ried in the breast of his father, who received them, 
and to no living being were they communicated. 

" Shortly after this event, it happened that there 
was occasion to enlai^ a. well lying in the back 
court of the villa, hidden by wild shrubs, which had 
been neglected for years. When a part of the rub- 
bish had been removed, a human skeleton was dis- 
covered. The house where this occurred is now no 
longer standing ; the family name of M is ex- 
tinct ; and at a convent not far from Salerno, is seen 
Antonia's grav ' 

" Yon now perceive." cr^ntinued the Sicilian, 
observing that we all stood dumb with astonish- 
ment, and no onu wished to make any remark, — 
" yon see in what manner my acquaintance with 
this Russian, or this Armenian, first commenced. 
Judge, then, whether I had cause to tremble before 
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such a being, who threw himself twice in this terri- 
fic character across my path." 

" You must now," observed the Prince, " reply 
to a few questions I have to put to you. Have you 
been quite candid in your account of what happened 
to the Cavalier ?" 

" I know nothing else," repLed the Sicilian. 

" And did you actually look upon him as an 
hmiest man ?" 

" Tfeat I did, by Heavens !" exclaimed the pri- 

" What ! even when he gave you the ring you 
mentioned ? 

" How ! he gave me no riug ! — I never said he 
had given me the ring.'' 

" Good," said the Prince, looking at his watch 
in the act of going. " And the spirit of Lanoy," he 
added, as he turned upon his steps, " do you really 
believe that it was a bonä-ßde ^ost?" 

" I can account for it in no other way," replied 
the Sicilian ; " I mean the ghost that followed 

" Gome," said the Prince to us. The gaoler now 
entered. " We are ready," he added to bim. Then 
turning towards the prisoner, " You, Sir, shall hear 
from me again." 

" Might I not, think you, my grauous Prince,"' 
,i said, the moment we were left alone,—" might I 
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not repeat your last qaestioa to the knave we have 
just left — ' Do f ou really believe it was a honä-ßde 
ghost i' I mean the second one i" 

" What, I ! no, certainly — no more now !" 
" No more ! then you helieved it before ?'' 
" I cannot deny, that for a moment, I waB daz^ed 
with this phantasmagoria — not a little puzzled !" 

" And I should like to see the person who, un- 
der these dTcumstances, would be able to shake off 
a similar impression. But may I ask what reason 
you have to alter your previous opinion ? From what 
we have already heard of this Armenian, our faith 
in his superhuman power ought rather to increase 
than diminish/* 

" What 1 from the account such an abandoned 
wretch has given us of him?" inquired the Prince 
with peculiar earnestness of manner ; " for you can- 
not doubt but that we have had to deal with such 

" No," said I ; " but should his testimony, 
therefore " 

" The testimony of a knave ! — besides, granted 
that I had no other ground for my doubts, can it 
for a moment be admitted against' the dictates of 
truth and sound reason P Ought a man, who has 
often imposed upon me, whose declared profession 
is imposture, to be credited in such an affair, when 
he must first be impressed with a sincere love of 
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truth, to be at all entitled to credit ? Hoes such a 
man, who, perhaps, never spoke truth except vheti 
compelled, deserve to be admitted as evidence against 
human reason and the eternal order of things f Upon 
this doctrine, Ve might prefer giving" authority to 
the branded villain in preference to untainted inno- 
cence, and let him appeal against it !" 

" But what reason could he have for confening 
80 high a character upon a man whom he has so 
many reasons to hate, or at least, to dread }" 

" Suppose I cannot penetrate into his motive, is 
that any -proof that he has had none ? Do I know 
at whose instigation, in whose pay he wishes to re- 
ceive me? I confess I cannot unravel the whole 
web of his villany ; but I am sure he has done the 
cause for which he contends very little service, by 
representing himself as an arch impostor, and per- 
haps something worse, in the back'ground." 

" Assuredly the circumstance of the ring does 
look very suspicious !" 

" It is more," said the Prince, " for it is prowF. 
This ring, granting that the whole narrative be 
true, he received from the hands of the murderer, 
and he must have felt assured, at the time, that he 
-was the murderer. Who but his assassin could. have 
rifled the deceased — of a pledge too of affection, am- 
stantly worn by him ? —Suppose he were to allege 
that. he had himself been deceived hy:the Cayalier, 
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while he imagined he waa all along deceiTing him, 
what would he gain in point of credibility? He 
must feel how much he lost hj admitting his con- 
nection with the murderer. His whole narrative is 
plainly nothing but a tissue of inventions, upon 
which to hang his minor truths, in order that we 
might give him credit for the whole. And ooght 
I rather to pin my faith upon the eleventh lie told 
me by a knave, having detected ten preceding it, 
than upon the unalterable laws of nature, in which 
I never found the least deviation ?" 

" I cannot answer that argument," I replied : 
" yet I am still no nearer comprehending the real 
nature of the apparition we last night saw." 

" Nor I," replied the Prince, " though I am re- 
solved to do all in my power to find the key of the 
secret." 

"How?" I inquired. 

" Don't you recollect that the second figure, the 
moment it entered the room, went to the altar, stood 
on the silk foot-cloth, and grasped the crucifix f" 

" So, indeed, it appeared." 

" Well, the crucifix, as we are informed by the 
Sicilian, was a conductor ; — therefore he hastened to 
charge it. The blow which Lord Seymour aimed 
with his sword, was consequently powerless, the 
shock of the electric fluid depriving hb arm of 
motion." 
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" To the sword, indeed, this may apply ; but not 
to the ball from the pistol fired by the Sicilian, 
and which we saw roll slowly along the altar." 

" Are you convinced that it ivas the same ball 
which was shot from the pistol ? I shall say nothing 
respecting the puppet or real man who represented 
the ghost — doubtless so well stuffed as to be quite 
sword and pistol proof: then just consider nrAo he 
was who loaded the pistols." 

" That is true! " I exclaimed — and a sudden ' 
light broke upon me : " the Russian loaded them, yet 
this he did before our eyes ;— and how could he have 
contrived to cheat us ?" 

" How could he?— Only suppose that you had 
then had reason to mistrust this man, and Icept your 
eye upon him ; — suppose yon had examined the 
balls before they were charged, and found them 
made of quicksilver or painted clay: — did you take 
special notice that he did not slip them into his 
hand, instead of the muzzle of the piatol ? Besides, 
can you swear that he did not take the pair of 
loaded ones with him, and change them in the other 
pavilion for a pair that were empty, while we were 
all busy preparing, and undressing for the cere- 
- mony } And might not the figure, while the smell of 
powder was in our nose, let fall another ball, with 
which he was purposely armed upon the altar ; for 
which among all these suppositions is impossible?" 
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" You are right. Bat then the astonishing like- 
ness of the figure to your deceased &!end. I have 
»ften seen him, and I confess I recognized -him in 
the features of the spirit." 

" And I, .... I can only say, that the deceit 
was very cleverly got up. But if our Sicilian could 
contrive to catch the resemblance from a miniature 
on e snuff-boK, by a few glances, so as to deceive 
OS both, how much more the Russian, who had the 
full use of my snuff-box at table, and who enjoyed 
moreover, the advantage of having heard me confiden- 
tially declare the identity between my friend and 
the portrait upon the bos : add to this, as was ob- 
served by the Sicilian, that the old Marquis was 
m^tily weak upon these points, where is the diffi- 
culty of iibutratiitg the whtde of this apparition ?" 

" But the meaning of his words : the disclosure 
made by your friend i'' 

" Well I did not the Sicilian himself say, that 
from the little he had extracted from me, lie had 
composed a very probable kind' of history. Does 
not this show how very natural it was to hit upon 
snch an invention i Besides the oracles pronounced 
by the ghoet were äo obscure, that he ran no hazard 
of being contradicted. Only grant that the crea- 
ture of this jug^er, who played the ghost, had suffi- 
(Eient dexterity and confidence, with a little in- 
struction in regard to the drcumstances, how far 

VOL. III. K 
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might not this spedes of imposition have been car- 
ried f" 

" But, consider. Prince, what a preparatory 
scope must have been taken by the Armenian to 
produce such results, beforehand : what a length 
of time, eren to paint one head so like another as 
we saw in these. Then to instruct the ghost in his 
part, so as to be provided against any gross or fla- 
grant error i What power of observation must all 
the little accessaries, on such an occasion, have re< 
quired, of which he was compelled to avail himself ; 
though they might have blown up his whole scheme. 
And recollect that the Russian was not, in all, ab- 
sent above half an hour. Could he, in this time, 
have arranged every thing in such a mode as to ^ve 
It quite a supernatural effect ? Truly, gracious Sir, 
never yet was there a dramatic writer who set at 
naught Aristotle's three essential unities; who could 
get up an interlude so replete with incident, nor 
have inspired the spectator with so profound an 
opinion of his art." 

" How ? do you hold it altogether impossible, 
that all these preparations should have been made 
within die half hour?" 

" Why, I think it amounts to much ibi same 
thing." 

" Such an argument," said the Prince, " I do 
not understand. Do you maintain it to be contrary 
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to all the laws of time, of place, and of pbyaical ope- 
latious, that sd nimble a genius as thii same Arme- 
>ian, with the help of creatures as nimble as him- 
self, faToured by the night, watched by no one, with 
all means and apf^iances to boot ; withoot which no 
ji^ler of his stamp ev«r steps upon the stage ; — do 
yen maiAtaJB, I say, that he oould not bring the 
whole of his machinery to bear upon us in half an 
hour ? Is it, after all, so incredible, that with the 
apfdicatim of a few ready words, «Hnmands, becks, 
and nods, undastoad by hü acctmipUces, that he 
should be able to bring his wide laid, yet concen- 
toateil scheme, into action ! NaÜung, however, bat 
the most absolute impoBsibility ought to be placed 
in GMDpetition with the invariable laws of nature. 
W«ild yoH rather bdieve in a miracle, than admit 
an improbability ? rather admit a violation of the 
powers of nature; than a very- artful and unusual 
oombination of these powers, in order to produce a 
BUperaataral impreenon on the mind ?" 

" BiW suppose tbe aflair not to produce such very 
power^i icanlts, yet you must cMifess that it is 
quite above our comprehension.'' 

"No I I have a great notion of disputing «ven 
this with you," cried the Prince, with • «ingalar 
archness and defiance of aanner ; " for how, my 
good Count, if I should assert that not only a poor 
half hour, loll of haste and hurry, hut that the 
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whole evening and ensning night may have ^beeti 
appropriated by our Armenian to the task f Do you 
consider, that the Sicilian devoted nearly three hours 
to his preparations on the same occasion i" 

" The Sidliau, gradons Prince ?" 

" Yes: how will you prove that he had not as 
great a share in the conjaration of the second ghost 
u of the first ?" 

"■ How so, your highness i" 

" That he was only the principal accomplice of 
the Armenian J — in short, both are jugglers, who 
vary only In degree." 

" It is very difficolt to helieve it," said I, in some 
surprize. 

" Not so difficult, perhaps, as yon imagine, 
Count. Why, it might happen that both ju^^ers 
met, entertaining the same design, against the same 
person, at the same place ; and that there occurred a 
respective harmony of -comlnnationB, and an una- 
nimity of purpose, that produced the effect of play- 
ing into one another's hands. Suppose he should 
have availed himself of the first exhibition, as a sort 
of foil for his own : a sort of pilot-balloon, .to leam 
which way the wind blew, and how &r he might 
eonnt upon your credulity. Then it served to ex- 
pand our imaginations, to familiarise himself with 
his imaginative victims, and to prepare the way for 
his grand ^ale—iua last coup deiprtl. Suppose, 
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moreover, that be did it in order to direct our oV 
servadon one way, and withdraw it from more im- 
portant objects, which he wished to avoid. Beside« 
he may have nude previous inquiries, applied to 
the exhibition of his art, in order to remove suspi- 
cion &om its actual tendency." 

" Why do you think tliat f" ■ 

" Why ) grant that he bribed one of my people 
to 'furnish him with information, calculated to fur^ 
tber his object. I missed my huntsman ; and have 
a ri^t to conclude, that in his abduction the Ar-^ 
menian and he were in league : a letter may have 
been seized : a domestic fond of tale-bearing. In 
fact, his whole reputation Mis to the ground, when 
1 discover the sources of his apparent omniscience r 
it strikes at either of the jugglers, iu whatever way 
thej aimed their strdus at me. As to the situatirar 
and designs of this Armenian, it is of no consequence 
thus early to speak. Probably my suspicion, that 
this last is the only real impostor, may turn out to 
be correct ; and I will be bound that the Sicilian 
was only the puppet with which he intended to 
amuse me, while he himself, unsuspected and 
unseen, might secretly wind me in his web of 
deceit," 

" Very good; but how does it agree that he 
himself assisted in detecting the Sicilian's imposture, 
thus exposing the secrets of his art to profane eyes? 
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Must not h* have been appnehensive lest the de- 
tected fallooy of one, carried .to so high a pitch «f 
probability as the Sidlian'e, must have injured the 
credit of a second attoapt, and given him leas liold 
upon our credulitj." 

" What are these secrets whidi he woiüd have 
me prize so highly ? None, which it was his object 
to ezereise against me. He lost nothing, then, by 
profauii^ them : bnt what a tiiuBph, on the other 
hand, to explode these jjiggling tricks with sure and 
viaiUe power, and yet strengthen my faiti in his; 
to succeed in tunnng my vigilance to another direc- 
tion ; to &x my silent growing doubts upon objects 
whid) are the forthest possibly removed frum the 
reach of our preceding ideas. He might expect that, 
aoonee'SE later, owing t« some suspicion, I might be 
seeking ont some key to account for his wonders in 
the ju^ling sot itself. WbM, indeed) could' he do 
better, than place himself by the aide of another, 
and then put the scale of merit in my hands, so 
that, whilst he prescribed a certain degree of art, 
my ideas should be so &r elevated or misled ? What 
a number of conjectures has he destroyed by a ainglc 
striate of art I how many iUustrations afforded us, 
ivhicb Hnally, perhaps, I might have understood!" 

" Still he has acted against his own system 
vildy, inasmuch as he sharpened the eyes of his 
spectators, instead of blindii^ them, and weakened 
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the impression of their &ith in the sapeinatural, by 
utimaskiDg the artful impoeture. You are, youiself) 
iny gracioiu Prince, the greatest obstacle to his plan, 
admitting that he has any." 

" He liaa, perhaps, been mistaken in me ; — but 
he has not judged less accurately on that account. 
Could he foresee that I should hit precisely on the 
key to the whole miracle ? Was it part of his plan 
ÜM one of his deatures should lay liimself open to 
me, as he has done i Are we assured that this Si- 
cilian has not widely overshot his mark f It is cer- 
tainly so In r^ard to the ring ; — yefe it is chiefly 
this circUTustance which baa given me a decided 
mistmst of him. How easily may a deep rogue's 
plot miacairy by the clumsiness of bis instruments ! 
Truly, I did net think that the juggler would un- 
fold any story. Which might in the least tell ttgainst 
him afterwards. How, fgr instance, could he have 
the face to assure us that this necromancer is com' 
pelled to abandon all worldly pursuits at the twelfth 
hoar of night, when, if you recidlect, he was then 
among us, plain enough to be seen f" 

" That is true, indeed," cried I. " He must 
have foiled here." 

" Yes, it lies in the character of theae gentry to 
drive their practice too ihr ; to lose every thing by 
doing too much : whereas, a more modest and mode- 
rate portioa of impositioii would have succeeded." 
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" NotwitlisUndiiig all you have said, my graci- 
oua Prince, I cumat prevail upon myself to admit 
that the wh<de was nothing more than a premedi- 
tated cheat. Consider the fright of the Sicilian, 
his Bwoon, his convulsiims, and his wretched appear- 
ance altt^ether ; such as to excite onr deepest sym- 
pathy. Was all this nothing but a well-acted farce ? 
Kow, granting that sudi dramatic imposture can go 
as far as the latter, can the art of the actor by any 
means produce such deep impression upon the vital 
organs?" 

" There is nothing in that, my friend. I have 
seen Oarrick : — and were we at the moment tame' 
and cold enough to remain mere unmoved spectators, 
could we pronounce upon the effect felt by these 
men, when we could not master that felt by our- 
selves 7 ' Moreover, the decisive crisis, even for an 
impostor himself, being sa very important, produces 
by expectation nearly the same strong symptoms as ' 
astonishment does in those whom he deceives. Add 
to this the unexpected apparition of the state offi- 
cers " 

" These too, gracious Sir, — it is good you remind 
me. Would he have ventured to submit a place so 
fraught with danger to the eye of justice;— to bring 
the faith of his creature to so severe a proof — end to 
what purpose ?" 

"Leave that to his discretionary knowledge of 
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his own people. Do we know by what secret crimes 
lie may have purbhased the silence of this man f 
We have heard what was his office in Venice. And 
suppose we let this previous work belong to the other 
tale ;-:-what will it cost him to hring thia creature 
of his clear, he being the only witness against him !" 

And, in iact, the result justifiedthe knee's sus- 
pidoD. When we called some days after, t« inquire 
respecting the prisoner, we were informed that be 
was no longer to be seen. 

" And do you inquire for what end? By what 
other than forcible means could he have prevented 
the scandalous Gonfession, in which he was so deeply 
implicated, which must have ensued ? Who, but an 
abandoned man who has nothing more to lose, could 
come to so humiliating a conclusion > Under what 
other drcumstances should we have believed him i" 

" All granted, my gracious Prince," replied I. 
" Both apparitions must have been impostures. The 
Sicilian merely treated us to a story, enjoined him 
by bis principal : both aimed at one object, — were in 
compact ; and from this the whole of the m3rsterious 
circumstances which surprised us may be easily 
explained. The prophecy at Venice, which opened 
the tragic farce, is still unsolved, with all that en- 
sued, and we need the key to the whole of these, 
, though we have happily resolved a part" 

" Carry it yet further, dear Couiit," üaid thi 
e5 
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Priaoe; "for wbet ugnify all his vondets, wben I 
prore the fiillacy in one caae ? As to that predic- 
tion, I confess, it goes beyond my powers to explain. 
Had they stopped there, the Aimenian might have 
dosed his play as he opened it, — and, I confess, 1 
know not how far be might hare deceived me. In 
thia humiliating society you seem to be a little less 
suspicious than I." 

" Granted, gracioas Sir ; yet the a£hir remains 
very nnaccountahle ; and I challenge all our [dkiloso- 
phers tsgether. to find a solution of it !" 

" I question whether it be really so unfathom- 
able as you think," said the Prince, after some 
pause. " I am very far from making any philoeo- 
phical pretensions ; and yet, 1 think, 1 could ei^;s^ 
to give something like a natural solution of it ; or 
at least, deprive it of all supermdoral ornament." 

" If you will do that, my Prince," replied I, 
laughing, f you diall yourself be the only niracle to 
which I will pin my foith." 

" And, as a proof," he continued, " how little 
we need be inclined to have recourse to supernatant} 
sources, I will point oot two different' ways «f ac- 
«iunting for the incident, without violating the laws 
of nature." 

" Two keys at once ! I am curious to hear.'" 

" You read along with ue the account of my 
dec«aaed cousin's illness. It was an attack of fever. 
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in whidi, however, he died b; a sudden spoplex]'. 
The singularity of this death led me to eimsnlt a 
physician, and what I learnt from him gave me a 
due to the imposture. The illness of the deceased 
had this peculiar symptom, — that the patient, dur- 
ing the attack, lay sunk in profound repose; in which, 
on the second attack of the paroxysm; he died. 
These attacks returned, very violently, at stated in- 
tervals, in such a way as to enable the physician to 
pronounce upon the exact hour of his death. The 
third paroxysm of the tertian ague, or fever, occura 
generally on the fifth day : — and precisely in a stated 
time would the letter arrive informing me of my 
cousin's death. Now, admit that the Anneniui 
was in correspondence with some creatures about 
the person of the deceased — that he had an interest 
in obtaining accounts fivm that quarter,— and having 
designs on me, which a supernatural impression 
would tend to accelerate, he announced to us the 
time when the death was expectf^d to take place; 
and the physician's prognostic which he only repeat- 
ed, turned out to be correct. Here you have a na- 
tural solution of the mystery you think so inexplio* 
able. Enough that you see the possibility of a third 
person giving an account of a death, which at that 
moment is taking place at fourteen miles distant." 

" Upon my word. Prince, you here connect mat- 
tera which, taken singly, may tind a natural solu- 
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tion, but which cannot be brought to act together in 
the wiiy we have seen, except by sorcety," 

" WLat ! are you leas Btartled at the snpema- 
tural tliaii at the improbable f" 

" How," I replied, " could it be mere acddent ?" 

" DoubtleSE something more," replied the Prince. 
" The ' Armenian knew my cousin's danger. He' 
met us at St. Mark's ; and the opportnirity was toa 
inviting not to hazard the prediction. Had it foited, 
there was only the loss of a word : but if true— it 
was likely to prove of great importance. It suc- 
ceeded: and he then first seized Fortune by the' 
fin^lock, and put it all to the account of a grand- 
laid scheme. Time must either illustrate such p 
secret or not: but, believe me, friend," he added, 
laying his hand upon mine, with an earnest look, 
" that a man who has real power at his command, 
will not avail himself of trick : he will despise it." 

Thus concluded a conversation, which I have 
stated at length, to show the difficulties which the 
Prince had yet to vanquish, and which I hope will 
produce the good effect of freeing his mind from his 
former impression, that he was urged blindly for- 
wards by some secret power or fiendish enmity. 

" Not all," continues the Count Von O " who 

at the moment I am writing this are laughing,' 
perhaps, at his weakness, and in proud uncertainty 
of their own untempted and so unshaken reason. 
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think UieiDBelves entitled to break the rod of dam- 
nation ova his head — not all 1 fear would have so 
manfuUf met, and triumphed over this first attack, 
or even have stood so itai. If, notwithstanding this 
auspiciotis commencement, he should he found to 
have fallen a victim in the sequel, though warned by 
bis good genius at the distant view of this dark de- 
sign against him— and his evil destiny be finally 
fulfilled ; there will be less reason to indulge ridicule 
at his folly, than surprize at the depth of the im- 
posture, capable of overpowering so fine a judgment 
as be possessed. His terrific destiny is closed ; his 
soul has long purified itself at the fountain of all 
truth, where mine, too, will long have rejoined it, 
before these unhappy pages are before the world. 
But let the tears whidi I abed over the memory of 
my dearest friend felt unchecked and &ee ; for sad 
and difficult as my task is, it forms a contributioa 
to the annals of justice, and I muat write on. He 
was an excellent, noble character, and must assu- 
redly have proved an ornament to a throne, which 
threw a strange illusion round him, from a desire 
of ascending it by — a crime." 
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CHAPTER II. 



Not long subaequent to these last occor- 

rences, continued Count Von O , I began to 

perceive an important change in the Prince's mind. 
Until this period, he bad avoided entering into 
any serious inquiries es to the truth of the te- 
nets he embraced, satisfied with exploding the 
received notions, both crude and superficial, imbibed 
in his education, by more elevated views, though 
without esamining the foundation of his faith. He 
more than once avowed to me that regions objects^ 
in particular, exhibited themselves to him, beyond 
the murtal pale, like some enchanted castle, in which 
one could not set one's foot without shuddering; 
and that it was far better to step by with respectful 
resignation, without encountering the risk of being 
lost in its labyrinths. Vet, spite of this, there was 
a strong predisposition which tempted him to enter 
into some inquiries connected with such a subject. 

A bigoted and servile education was the source 
of this alarm ; it had impressed forms of terror upon 
his tender intellect, from which he never succeeded 
in entirely emancipating himself in after-life. 

Religious melancholy was the disease of his fn- 
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mily ; the education of both his brothers was calcu- 
lated to iodulge it ; while the preceptors, to whom 
they had heen entrusted, were, on this head, either 
enthuBiasts or hypocrites. The hilarity of boyhood 
was quenched by the cold hand of spiritual power, 
as the surent method of obtaining the approbation of 
the royal parents. 

This dark cloud hung over the entire youth of 
this Prince j and even pleasure was banished from 
his sports. All his religious preparations had some- 
thing appalling in them — it was something threaten- 
ing and hurd, first imprinted upon his lively ima- 
ginatiui, which he ever afterwards retained. His 
God was a twriflc idol, delighting to punish j and 
his worship an act of servil4 fear, or a blind, 
powerless [Rvof of obedience. His religion was at 
variance with all his boyish and youthful inclina^ 
tious, which excellent health and a strong frame 
rendered more violent and uncontrollable. He was 
at strife with alt the sensibilities of his youthful 
nature — to him religion did not come so much as a 
benefit, as a scourge indicted upon his passions. By 
degrees, a silent itl-'Will thus sprung up in his heart 
against' it, which assumed the form of respectful 
&ith united to blind fear — a feeling of compulsion^ 
like that of a servant towards his master — a strange 
mixtupe of dislike and reverence. 

It is not surprising that he sought the earliest 
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gppoTtunity of throwing off bo cruel a yoke; he 
absconded, Ulte a hard-used slave, &om his task- 
master, still retaining, in the midst of üreedcon, a 
feeling of his servitude : for he had not renounced 
the tenets of his early years from calm conviction — 
not waited until the maturity of his reason might 
gradually remove their influence. In fact, he had 
released himself like a deserter from his post, 
upon whom another's right of property still con- 
tinues valid; insomuch, that after ell his wander- 
ings, all his efforts to escape, he is always com- 
pelled to retrace his steps. He had escaped with 
his chains, and was exposed to become the pey of 
any impostor who discovered them, and knew their 
use. That such an one did, indeed, appear, if it 
has not already been conjectured, will be made 
clear in the following pages. 

The confessions of the Sicilian were followed by 
more important results over the Prince's mind, than 
they deserved; and the small triumph which his 
reason had achieved over this first weak invention, 
had given him greater confidence. The ease with 
which he appeared to have unravelled the mystery 
almost surprised himself. Truth and error still 
disputed their sway over him so very equally, that 
he could not quite separate them ; insomuch that it 
often happened he mistook the arguments of the 
one for those of the other. Hence it was that the 
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wht^e foundation of his religious &itli was shaken ; 
mudi like an inexperienced man, wlio, having fixed 
bis ch(noe unwisely, either in friendship or in love, 
begins to lose his esteem for them, having mistaken 
mere contingencies for their real properties, and 
treats them accordingly. Having nnmeaked the 
cheat, he b^an to grow suspicious of truth itself, 
unfintunately adopting .the same mistaken views in 
regard to it. 

This presumptive triumph was the more flatter- 
ing, in proportion to the weight of the yoke which 
he believed he had thrown off. From this period he 
began to indulge a scepticism which no longer 
spared the most sacred subjects. 

A variety of circumstances concurred to confirm 
him in this state of mind. The comparative soli- 
tude in which he had hitherto lived was broken' in 
upon, and made room fur a new mode of life, fiiU of 
variety and distraction. Attentions, which he must 
return; the etiquette attendant upon his. rank; 
drew him into the vortex of the fashionable world. 
His station, no less than his personal qualities, in- 
troduced him into the most intellectual circle in 
Venice. He was Inought into contact with some of 
the most distinguished characters of the Republic, 
consisting both of scholars and statesmen. This 
compelled him to leave that uniform and narrow 
circle, to which, he had been accustomed ; and he 
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b^aa to be sensible of the confiaed scope of his 
ideas, and of the necessity of a higher tone of mind. 
The old confined mould in which his intellect had 
been cast, thongh accompanied by so mcny fine 
qualities, offered an uniiiTourable contrast to the ex- 
igting taste of die society around him, while his in- 
experience in the moat familiar matters placed hün 
in a somewhat ludicrous point of view, and he Stood 
in awe of nothing so much as ridicule. The early 
nnfiiröurable prejudices he had imbibed in his own 
country, appeared to offer opportunities for it, in 
his person. Add to this a degree of eccentricity in 
his character, wliich gave him a dislike to the atten- 
tions bestowed upon his rank, not upon his personal 
merit. This humility was in particular apparent 
■in the presence of those distinguished for perso- 
nal and intellectual endowments, which outshone 
the splendour of their birth. To find himself re- 
marked only as a prince in society like this, pro- 
duced a sense of shame and mortification, while he 
unfortunately imagined, that owing to such dis- 
tinction he was excluded from any participation in 
it. Alu^ther this convinced him of the necessity 
there was for more enlarged intellectual cultivation, 
which he had hitherto too much neglected, in order 
to place himself more upon a level with the world 
of intellect and wit, in regard to which he believed 
he was so inferior. 
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Witk this view he entered on a courae of mo- 
dern studf , with all the enthusiasm of his character. 
The bad choice, however, which was here purposely 
made for him, or at least suj^sted, tended neither 
to improve his reason nor his feelings. His incli- 
natioD, likewise, led him into subjects of a doubtful 
' and mysterious cast, which had irresistible charms 
for him, rousing observation and reflection, which he 
felt for no other subjects. His heart and reason 
meanwhile were free. But this ignis fatuu» of the 
Bout was daily leading him farther and farther 
astray. One author's shining style carried him away ; 
the artful sophistry of another imposed upon his rea- 
son. His intellect was calculated to acoHiimodati! 
itself to either, or indeed to any writer who as- 
sumed a sufficiently lofly tone. 

Such a course of leading pursued during more 
than a year with passionate assiduity, had hardly 
presented him with any fixed and useful ideas. 
He doubted more than before : and having so long 
impressed itself upon his character, scepticism at 
length infected his heart. To state it in short ; — 
he had so iär involved himself in this labyrinth, 
first, as a kind of religious enthusiast ; secondly, as 
a sceptic ; «nd lastly, as a freethinker ; that he 
scarcely knew where he was. 

Among the society into which he had been 
drawn, there was a particular one, which went by 
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the name of tbe Bucentanro; whidi, under the os- 
tensible fcmn of 3 noble intellectual liberality, really 
encouraged the most unbounded d^ree of licence — 
even of the passions. Numbering sereral members 
of wit and spirit, with the name, too, of a cardinal 
at its head, the Prince was the more easily led into 
its snares. Certain dangerous truths, thought he, 
could not be better deposited than in such hands, 
already bound to moderation ; and which boasted 
the advantage of having heard and proved the opi- 
nions of the opposite party. The Prince here did 
not consider that libertinage of mind and feeling in 
persons of their rank, leads to more serious results, 
inasmuch as there is less rein to curb them ; not 
having the fear of sanctity, like more pro&ne peo- ' 
pie, before their eyes. This was the case with the 
Bucentauro, most of whose members, by aid of a 
false philosophy, and of their passions, quite worthy 
of such a guide, forgot what was due to tlieir sta- 
tion, as well as to homanity itself. 

The society boasted, likewise, its secret degrees ; 
and I am willing, for the Prince's honour, to beUeve 
that he was never admitted into the sanctuary. 
Whoever entered into their councils, was compelled, 
as long as he was a memljer, to lay aside all distinc- 
tions of rank« country, and reli^on, in &ct all con- 
ventional forms and differences, and take his station 
in the class of universals. The election of members 
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was itself a strong meftsnre, depending solely upon 
superiority of intellect. The society arrogated to it- 
self the moat delicate judgment in matters of taste 
and ton; and its reputation in this respect stood 
iägh throughout Venice. This, together with its 
apparent equality, bad great attractions ior the 
Prince. A highly animated society, distinguished 
tor its wit, its infomiatian, and all the best talent 
that was to be met with, both in the classical and 
the political world, here centered, as it were, in a 
focus, long dngnised from him the dangerous cha- 
racter of his new connection. As the mask, how- 
ever, was gradually thrown aside, and it appeared 
in its real ctdoors, be found it very difficult to re- 
trace his steps; and though the society, at length, 
avowed itself, motives of personal security, and false 
shame, induced him to disgnise his real fe^ngs. 

Yet, from previotis confidence in their ptindplea 
and opinions, if he ilid not fäll into imitation, be 
lost the beautiful simplicity of his character, and 
the delicacy of his moral taste. His understanding, 
destitute of solid principles and information, was 
unable, without foreign aid, to rescue him from the 
web of sophistry which had tieen wound around 
him ; and by d^rees, the hateful poison he imbibed, 
corroded all the most beautiful portion of his early 
character and Feelings. The natural ground-work 
of hia happiness, he threw as a sophism aside : it 
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had failed under him at the most important moment« 
and compelled him, therefore, to betake himself to 
the ÜTBt best support that offered itself. 

perhaps a truly friendly hand might even yet 
have snatched him from the abyss that yawned to 
receive him: but I was not then acquainted with 
the secret nature of the Bucentauro system ; — the 
evil was already done, and I was called away at the 
commencement of this period, by important business 
from Venice. Even Lord Seymour, a valuable ac- 
quaintance, whose cool head resisted every attempt 
at delusion, and might have proved of essential ser- 
vice to him, — even he left us at this time to return 
to his own country. Those, indeed, in whose hands 
I left him, were all honourable men, but inexperi- 
enced, of narrow religions views, whose insight into 
the impending evil was as little aswas their influ- 
ence ov«' tba Priuce. The only answer the^ af- 
forded to his dangerous sqihisms — the only remedy 
they su^ested, was a dt^maticol degree of faith, 
which neither alarmed nor attracted him. He saw 
through the plan too easily ; while his more -com- 
prehensive intellect speedily compdled tJiese bad 
de&nders of a good cause to complete silence. 
Others, who succeeded in obtaining his cunfidence 
in the sequel, were too much occupied in plunging 
him'.de^ier into the mischief. When, iu the en- 
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suing year, I returned to Venice, bow altered, alas 1 
did I find every thing around him ! 

The effects of the new philosophy were socm vi- 
aible in tl^e Prince's mode of life. The mare pro- 
gress he made, and the more friends he aojuired in 
Venice, the faster his old acquaintance b^an to 
drop off, I was daily less satisfied with him ; we 
■aw each other more seldom, and in particular he 
seemed to require it less. The current of the world 
was bearing Iiim sway. His bouse was almost al- 
ways filled with company when be was at borne. 
One entertainment, one kind of pleasure, follow- 
ed another. ~ He was the male toast — the male 
coquet of all parties ; the king and idol of the 
first circles. Serious to encounter as he bad ima- 
gined the great world to be, in bis retreat, he was 
now surprised to find it so trivial in reality. It 
came quite as a matter of course — every thing be 
said was thought excellent, while his silence was 
pronounced injustice to the world. This species (^ 
worldly good fortune — this general success, inspiring 
bim with ^sh courage and confidence, made him 
appear greater than be really was. The increasing 
good opinion which be thus came to entertain of bis 
own merit, led him to give credit to the extravagant 
praises and respect that were lavished upcm bim, 
wbicb, when unsupported by this enlai^d sense of 
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his superiority and self-complacency, would have 
proved at least suspicious. But now such anani- 
mons applause only seemed to confirm what liis 
secret vanity had begun to whisper him — a tribute 
which he conceived was, of right, due to him. 

Doubtless he would have risen superior to this 
affectation, had he been allowed time to breathe, 
and to compare his real worth with the idol so flat- 
teringly exhibited, as through a mirror, to his view. 
But bis Avhole existence was become a state of in- 
toxication — a perpetual tumult — a fever of the spi- 
rits. The higher he bad been raised, the greater 
the efforts required to maintain his station, and thiä 
incessant stretch of intellect was gradually wearing 
him away. Repose was banished, even bani^ed 
from his pillow. His weak side was now too ap- 
parent — and the passion fixed upon to cherish it 
too well adapted to the purpose. 

It was now also bruited by his noble attendants 
that their princely master was become a prime man. 
Those deep feelings and noble truths to which bis 
heart was still so stron^y attached, were the laet 
to give way ; but tbey, too, at length became the 
object (tf his own ridicule and wit. He avenged 
himself upon the truths of religion for the tyranny 
they bad at one time exercised over him, tending 
even to madness ; yet, as there was a vmce which 
he could not falsify, often whispering from his heart 
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appefding tigainst the madneas of the head, so was 
there more of bitterness than happy courageous wit 
in the sarcasms he thus levelled. His temper began 
to change, and he grew capricious. The chief or- 
nament of his character, his simplicity, his modesty 
hod disappeared. Flatterers and hypocrites had 
poisoned the fountain of his heart and feelings : 
his kind and delicate demeanour which had once 
almost led his dependants to forget their master, 
was succeeded by a harsh and commanding tone, 
which was the more difficult to bear, as it did not 
proceed at all &om his princely station which be 
slighted, but Irom an injurious spirit of personal su- 
periority, which led him to despise others. If some 
reflections occasionally visited his pillow, which he 
eluded in presence of the world, they had only the 
effect of rendering him harsh to his own people, and 
unhappy ; whilst he enlivened other circles by his 
farced merriment and wit. With sympathizing 
feelings we beheld him giving way to this wild and 
dangerous impulse : but be heard the voice of friend- 
»hip no longer — he could not be stopped in mid 
career, for he then felt too happy to listen to us. 

" Early in the first period of this career, I was 
recalled to the court of my sovereign by an aifair of 
importance, which 1 could notj as I valued the 
strongest claims of friendship, venture to neglect. 
An invisible hand, which I did not discover until 
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long afterwards, contrived to embroil my afiairs 
there, while reports were at the same time spread 
against me, which required my personal interference. 
To leave tlie Prince so situated was very trying to 
me, — while to him, alas ! it was so much the easier. 
The bands had long been giving way which bound 
him to me. Still his destiny had awakened my warm- 
est sympathy ; and I would not leave belbre I had ob- 
tained a promise from the Baron von F , to pre- 
sent me, from time to time, with a written narrative 
of his proceedings ; at least of their most import- 
ant and striking features. Having from this last 
period no longer been a witness to the ensuing oc- 
currences, I may be permitted to give a place to the 
epistolary account communicated by my friend the 
Baron, so as to preserve tlie unity and interest of 
the whole, entire. It must still be recollected, that 

the arguments and observations of the Baron F 

are no longer mine, as I have purposely avoided in- 
troducing any change, even in the words, in order 
that the reader may the more easily reader himself 
master of the simple truth. 
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May, 17. 

" Many thanks, dear respected iriend, for the 
permission bo Undly granted, to continue our for- 
mer confidential intercourse, although absent from 
each other, which fiumed one of my chief pleasures 
while you remained with us. Here you are well 
aware there is no one with whom I dare venture to 
omverse upon certain topics, which they might turn 
to my prejudice : — tor they are a set of people whom 
I dislike. As the Prince, moreover, is become *Hie 
of their society^ wholly throwing off his former in- 
timacy with ua, I find myself almost a solitary in 

this splendid and populous city. Z takes it 

much easier, and the Venetian ladies seem inclined 
to make bim forget his anxieties, which be is thus 
compelled to share with me at home. And what do 
you think be had to complain of in all this ? He 
only beholds, and wishes to b^old, a master in the 
Prince, which he finds to bis full content; while 
I — but you already know how deeply interested I 
febl in the wdfare of our Prince, and bow much 
cause I have for my anxiety. I have now been six- 
teen years about his person, and from long habit, 
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feel OS if I lived only for his sake. He was only 
nineteen when I entered into hia gerrice, from which 
period, I may say, we hare never been separated. 
I have inTariably been under his own eye; a long 
intercourse has shown him what 1 am ; and I have 
borne a part in all his adventures, both great and 
small. My happiness is bound up ia his : and un- 
til this last unhappy year, I have ever beheld him 
in the light of an elder brother, aa well aa of a 
friend : I basked, as it were, in the sunshine of his 
happiness, over which no cloud then hung : a no- 
ble and delightful career lay before uai — we came 
to Venice, and all that was ao iäir and so honour- 
able vanished. Since your departure every thing 

has assumed 9 new aspect. The Prince of D 

has been here several weeks, alwig with bis suite, 
and given a fresh impulse to our already animated 
and tumuttuoua style of life- 

" Being so nearly related to our own prince, and 
being hitherto on a pretty good footing tc^ether, they 
-are likely, during his residence here, which I am 
informed will be prolonged over the feast of the 
Ascension, to continue pretty inseparable compa- 
niona. They hare already entered into the spirit 
of the thing with energy ; — during ten days the 
Prince has scarcely been permitted time to take 

breath. The Prince of D has likewise taken 

it wi^ A high hand, which he may the easier d«, 
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as he sets out again so very shortly; but the worst 
of this is, that he has hereby offended our Prince, 
as he could not well exclude himself from the so- 
ciety, and at the same sime thought himself entitled, 
irom the peculiar kind of connection between the 
houses, to assert the rank of bis own. Hence, it 
is probable, our own departure is at hand, within 
a few weeks at least ; without which it would be 
necessary, ere long, to curtail the extraragant style 
in which he lives. 

" The Prince of D , as it is said, is occupied 

here with affiiirs of the secret order ; in which he ima- 
gines he shall play an important part. Tiiat he has, 
likewise, been introduced among all the connections 
of our Prince, you will readily suppose. In parti- 
cular he was conducted into the society of the 
Bucentauro with distinguished pomp ; having for ' 
some time flattered himself that he was destined to 
cut a great figure for his wit and spirit ; inasmuch 
SB he bad already acquired in his extensive corres- 
pondence, through all parts of the world, the flattering 
appellation of the ' philosophical Prince.' I know 
-not whether you have ever had the good fortune to 
meet with him. He has very intelligent features, 
keen eyes, an expression full of tasteful intellect, 
much show of readii^, much acquired -nature, 
if you will fwgive me the word — united to a 
princely condescension towards humanity, with an 
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bercnc confidence in himself, and an all-compre- 
bffliaiTe eloquenc«. Who coulil resist paying his 
homage to snch shining qualities in a Prince ? 
If we wish to form a comparison, to leani where 
the advantage lies between the once quiet, unboast- 
ing, and sterling worth of oar I^rince, and the 
blazing reputation of the other, we must look to the 
event - 

" Various important changes have taken place in 
our establishment since jon left us. We have taken 
a new splendid house opposite that of the new ' 
Procurator, the Prince's late residence being too 
narrow and confined. Our suite has increased by 
twelve additional names of pages, Moors, Heyducs, 
&c., and every thing is still on the increase. You 
were accustomed to eomplsin of the expenditure 
when you were here ; — I wander what you would 
soy now. 

" The terms we are upon are much the same 
as before ; except, indeed, that the Prince, no longer 
feeling the influence of your presence, is perhaps 
become' more cold and distant towards us, while 
we receive little more from him than is sufficient 
for our apparel. Under the plea that we i^>eBk bad 
French, and no Italian, he contrives to sedude us 
from most of his favourite circles ; a measure I 
should not much personally regret, did 1 not perceive 
that it arose from a feeling of contempt — that he is 
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ashamed of ua; and this, I am sure, we have not 
deserved. 

" As I know you wish to hear all particulare, 1 
must here mention, that the Prince has dispensed 
with the service of nearly the whole of his domestics, 
' except Biondello, whom, if you %vill recollectj he took 
into pay about the time he lost bis huntsman, and who, 
in the new mode of life he has adopted, seems quite 
indispens^e to him. The n^e knows every thing 
in Venice, — and how to avail himself of his know- 
ledge. He would seem to be Argus-eyed, with the 
thousand hands of Briueus, ever in motion. This 
he says he acquired from assisting the Gondoliers ; 
and he is particularly well adapted to the wants of 
our Prince ; giving him a knowledge of all new 
faces that arrive, and secret information which has 
always proved correct. He is thus an excellent 
master of French and Italian, which has already 
acquired for him the situation of the Prince's secre- 

" One trait, howeVer, of disinterested fidelity I 
ought to relate to you, which is rarely enough met 
with in persons of his class. Lately a reputable 
merchant, arrived from Rimini, entreated an in- 
terview with the Prince. His object was to lay a 
heavy complaint against Biondello. It appears his 
former master, the Procurator, had come to an open 
breach with his relations, in regard to which Bion- 
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dello possessed }ub utmost confidence. In &ct, he 
was entrusted with all his secrete, and had vowed 
never to reveal them, for the advantage of the old 
man's relatives, who should survive him. On these 
conditions his master promised to leave him a hand- 
some legacy. When his will came to he examined, 
there were found both in it, and in his other papers, 
t;ertain omissions and doubtful points which only 
Biondello could clear up. But he stoutly denied 
that he knew any thing on the subject, refused to 
accept a very considerable legacy, and preserved his 
stectets. Large offers were repeatedly made him on 
the part of the surviving relatives, to betray them ; 
but all to no purpose. At length, wearied with 
their importunities, and to avoid their threats of 
proceeding against him, he determined to enter into 
the Prince's service. The heir — this same mer- 
chant, directly resolved to apply to his Highness, 
at the same time making tVesh proposals, to any 
amount, if Biondello iwould consent to listen to his 
views. No, even the wishes of the Prince were 
unable to induce him to forfeit his promise to his 
late master. He admitted tothe Prince that such 
secrets had, indeed, been entrusted to him ; nor did 
he denj but that the deceased had been too violent 
in his enmity towards his own 'relations; — 'yet,' 
added he, ' was he not my benefactor, my kind mas- 
ter, and one, too, who wholly confided in my silence 
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Kud integrity living, and who died iu the same be- 
lief. In short, I was the only friend whom he left in 
the world — and to show myself unworthy of his sole 
confidence ; —his last dying bop4 1' He even added 
Btnoiger motives for hia long and persevering refu- 
sal : — declaring that such avowal would not be 
strictly compatible with the reputed character and 
good name of the deceased. Was not that, my 
friend, delicately and nobly thought f You may 
well imagine that the Prince did not much insist, 
after such an explanation, upon his discovering the 
nature of the secrets which Biondello sought to con- 
ceaL This rare example of fidelity towards his de- 
ceased master, has obtained for him, at least, the 
most unlimited confidence on the part of his pre- 
sent one. 

" Farewell I once more, my dear friend. How 
much I sigh for tbe same quiet mode of life in 
which you here found us, and for which you so 
pleasantly rallied us ! I fear those good times for 
me in Venice are now over ; and it is much, — but 
the same observation might be applied, also, to the 
Prince. He cannot long continue happy in th« 
element wherein he now breathes, or, otherwise, 
sixteen years' experience must have been thrown 
away upon me." 
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THE BARON VON F.— TO COUNT 

LETTXR II. 

I8ih Maj. 

" GoDo tidingB ; though I had never imagined 
that our residence in Venice would have been pro- 
dnctive of any good at all. Yes, he has saved the 
life of a fellow-creature — and I am reconciled to 
him once more. 

" Not long ago the Prince was returning from a 
meeting of the Bucentauro, accompanied only by 
two domestics— Biondello being one. By some ac- 
cident the sedan in which he was carried broke 
down, and he was compelled to proceed the re- 
mainder of the way on foot. Biondello advanced 
first : the way lay through several close paasage», 
and the dawn of day being at hand, the lamps were 
either burning dim, or altogether extinguished. In 
about a quarter of an hour Signor Biondello made 
the discovery that he did not know where he was. 
The similarity of the bridges bad deceived bis eye, 
and, instead of bearing for St. Mark's, he fonnd 
himself in Sestiere di Castello. As he was travers- 
ing one of the most remote streets, which led into a 
main one much longer and broader, he heard a cry 
of murder ! The Prince coming a little way behind, 
though unarmed, snatched a staff from the hands of 
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one of his servantH, and ran without the least hesi- 
tation towarde the spot. There he found three fel- 
lows setting upon a single man, who along with his 
guide seemed to make but a feeble resistance ; and 
the Prince was only just in time to prevent the fatal 
blow. With his voice as well as hand, followed by 
his servants, he so tär alarmed the ruffians, who had 
relied upon the secresy of the transaction in so lone- 
ly a spot, that after venturing to make a slight 
defence tbey took to flight. Half fainting and ex- 
hausted with his defence, the wounded man sunk 
into the Prince's arms, while his attendant informed 
us that it was the Marchese Civitella, nephew to the 

Cardinal of , whom he had saved. Having 

lost a deal of blood, the Prince's attendant, Bion- 
delloi tried his surgical skill in binding the wounds, 
after which the Prince had him carefully conveyed 
to his uncle's palace, which was near at hand, 
whither he accompanied him. When he found him 
quite safe and quiet, he took his leave without men- 
tioning his name. 

" This, however, was soon discovered by means 
of a domestic, known to Biondello. On the follow- 
ii^ morning, the Cardinal, an old acquaintance at 
the Bucentauro, waited upon the Prince. The visit 
lasted more than an hour : — the Cardinal evinced 
great emotion ; — the tears came into his eyes, and 
even the Prince was moved. The same evening, 
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the patient was pronounced likelj to recover ; the 
thickness of hü mantle had protected him against 
the force of the blows. From this period, not a day 
elapsed without the Prince paying a visit to the 
Marquess, or receiving one from his uncle, the Car- 
dinal, and a strong intimacy bettveen the houses 
appears likely to follow. 

" The Cardinal is a respectahle-looking sezegC' 
□arian, with dignified features, full of animation 
and good cheer. He is esteemed one of the wealth- 
iest prelates throughout the dominions of the Re- 
public. He had early the sole macagement of his 
immense possessions, which, with prudence, he has 
not diminished, though without depriving himself 
of any kind of worldly gratification. 

" This nephew is his sole heir, though he has not 
always continued upon the best terms with him. 
So little is the old Cardinal an enemy to pleasure, 
as to permit the most avowed toleration in regard 
to the principles and the conduct of the young Mar- 
quess. His free opinions, and still more free life, 
seem to bring into action only his weaknesses and 
vices; — the dread of fathers, and the husband's 
curse. It is said, that he 'owed his last attack 

to an intrigue set on foot with the Ambassa- 

dor's lady. He has often been implicated in other, 
and more serious affairs, in which it required all the 
Cardinal's wealth and infltience to save him. If we 
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except this trait, he is, perhaps, one of the moat 
enviable men, from his numerous fine qu^ities, and 
the possession of all that renders life desirable, in 
all Italy. But this family foiling is a blot upon all 
bis endowments, while the Cardinal can take no real 
enjoyment in his vast possessions, ^m his anxiety 
lest he should, at last, have no heir and successor to 
whom to leave them. 

" The whole of this information I have received 
from Biondello ; and the Prince appears to possess 
a real treasure in him. Every day he becomes more 
and more indispensable, and he discovers some 
fresh talent and trait continually. The Prince 
lately complained of a slight access of fever, and 
could procure no repose. His night-lamp was ex- 
tinguished ; be rang time after time in vain ; his 
household were plainly gone out some where for 
their own amusement. So, at length, be rose, and 
determii^ed to seek them out ; but he had not pro- 
ceeded tat, before he heard strains of delicious 
music in the distance. Half enchanted, he followed, 
as near as he could, the sounds h^ heard ; when, 
approaching Biondello's apartments, he saw him 
playing upon the flute from his window,— hia 
whole suite gathered round, listening to him Axim 
below. The Prince can hardly believe his eyes 
or his ears,— while he commands the musician to 
proceed. With a surprising degree of focility, he 
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b^on to vary a very touching adagio air with some 
fine extempore accompaniments, executed with the 
happiest tones, and all the taste of a virtuoso. Beii^ 
a good judf^, as you well know, the Prince declares 
that such a musician deserves to be heard in any of 
the finest chapels in the place. 

" ' I shall be compelled,' be said to me the morn- 
ing following, ' to dismiss so excellent an attendant ; 
for I cannot afford to reward him according to his 
deserts.' Poor Biondello caught these words as he 
entered the room; ' If you do that, most gradons 
Prince,' he cried, ' if you dismiss me, you will in- 
deed deprive me of my best deserts.' 

" ' But you are fitted,' said his master, ' for 
something better than a menial office. I do not 
like to stand in the way of your good fortune.' 

" ' Nay, my honoured Prince, impose no better 
tbrtune upon me than such as I have chosen for 

" ' To neglect so fine a talent as you possess! — 
No ; I should never forgive myself.' 

" ' Then permit me, most excellent Prince, to 
exercise it, during some short period, in your pre- 
sence.' 

" After some discussion, this was at length agreed 
to. Biondello had an apartment assigned him next 
to that of his master, whence he was to try to hush 
him to sleep with his strains, and also to awaken 
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him with the same. The Prince then insisted upon 
doubling his gslaiy, which he refused, unless his 
master would consent to let him deposit it as a 
little capital in his hands, which in a short t^ime 
he might, perhaps, in this way find useful to him. 
The Prince is in expectation, however, that his fo> 
TOnrite attendant will soon be coming forward with 
some petition in lieu of all this; and whatever it 
may be, it will, doubtless, be granted. 

" Farewell, my best friend. I shaü expect to hear 
tidings of you from R n with some anxiety," 
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" Thk Marquess of Civitella, who is at length 
quite recovered from his wounds, has been intro- 
duced by his nncle the Cardinal, to our Prince, and 
seems to follow him every where like his shadow. 
The information I obtained respecting him from 
Biondello, turns out to be incorrect ; at all events, 
his account of him was very extravagant. His fea- 
tures are highly engaging, and his manners almost 
irresistible. It seems impcnsible to be offended at 
him— his very first glance completely disarmed me. 
Imagine a highly imposing and pleasing figurei with 
corresponding grace and dignity — a countenance fiill 
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of energy and expressioD, open and inviting phy- 
M<^onjy— a very flattering tone of voice united to 
flowing eloquence, and a glow of youttiful health, 
rendered more dazzling by the most finished manners 
and education. He ia, moreover, free from that 
mean pride and ceremonious stiffness so intolerable 
in tbe rest of these nobles. He appears to breathe 
only in aii atmosphere of vivacity and good-nature, 
added to much sensibility. I think his dissipated 
habits must have been sadly overcharged, as I never 
beheld a more perfect and pleasing picture of sound 
health. Were he, indeed, ao wholly abandoned as 
Biondello haa represented, it is as certain that he 
must prove altc^ther irresistible. 

" Towards me, likewise, his manner was very 
open and candid. He confessed, with the most flat* 
tering marks of confidence, that he was by no means 
on the best terms with his uncle the Cardinal, and 
that he had well deserved his displeasure. He had 
adopted serious resolutions of reform, which he en- 
tirely owed to the example set him by our Prince. 
In this way alone, he added, was there a chance of 
becoming reconciled to his uncle, the Prince's in- 
fluence over the worthy prelate being unbounded. 
In fact, he had long had serious failings: the chief 
failing, however, be now laboured under was that 
of a sensible friend and guide, such as, he trusted, 
he had at length met with. 
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" Indeed, the Prince assumeB every quality of 
El ment«T ; though, at the Bame time, this gives the 
Marquis a counter influence, of which he knows 
how to avail himself. We see them almost insepa- 
rable at every party, except at the Bucentauro, for 
which the Marquess is very fortunately a Uttle too 
young. Wherever he appears in company with the 
Prince, he introduces him with all that delicacy and 
fine breeding which is quite peculiar to him. But 
no one has yet been found capable of taming him ; 
and the Prince will deserve to be immortalized in a ' 
legend, should he succeed in so Herculean a task. 
I much fear the tables may chance to be . turned 
upon him, and the guide be led away by the pupil, 
as many previous circumstances seem to portend. 

" The Prince D has taken leave of us, 

much to our satisfaction, not excepting that of «uc 
master. What I formerly observed to you, dear 
O , has already happened. Between tw« cha- 
racters so widely opposed ; and from so very unex- 
pected a collision, a good understanding was not long 
to be looked for. During the short period he resided 
here, he produced a very serious schism in our in- 
tellectual world, one which threatt-ned to deprive- 
the Prince of half the admiration he had hitherto 
attracted. Whenever he appeared, he was sure of 
meeting him as a rival — he everywhere crossed his 
path; possessing precisely the degree of cunning 
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and jealoiu vauity, that enabled liim to avail hinlBelf 
of the least advantage afforded him hy our Prince. 
He bad no scruples, also, as to the practice of all 
thoee little arts to raise his other qualities, from 
which a feeling of self-respect deterred our Prince ; 
insomuch, that the former would speedily have 
counted numbers on his side, whotie brains were 
their weakest portion, while he stood at the head of 
a party, which was quite adapted to him.* It would 
have been more prudent to have condescended to no 
kind uf competition with such a rival ; and a few 
months earUer, I feel convinced, such is the plan 
which our Prince would have adopted. But he was 
then too far carried away by the stream, to make 
the shore at once; trifles had assumed a degree 
of importance in his eyes, which, in other circum- 
stances, he would have despised ; his pride would 
not permit him to retreat ; more especially, at a 
moment when the resumption of his former mtve 
digniäed and retiring character, might have been 
cimstrued into a sense of inferiority and fear. The 

* The hanh judgmeDt which, both here aaJ id other pani 

of hii ßrat letter, the Baron Von F thus pronounce! upon 

a very able and accomplishsd Prince, will appear much too 
severe to all those who have had the pleasure of hii High- 
ness' acqiiuutsnce ; and euch opinion can only be leterreA 
to the prejudice and prepoueuioni of the yoong vriter. 

Xote bf Cotint O— ... 
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tone adopted hj them in &^ument was, by no 
means tlie most delicate and forbearing; a spirit of 
rivalry was awakened between their parties, whidi 
soon inrt^ved the prindpali themselres. In order 
to preserve the acquisitions he had made, and the 
jdace whidi hf occupied in the opinion of die world, 
be believed he ought, as &r as possible, to increaae 
the opportunities afforded him for shining, by adding 
to his princely establishment. With this view, he 
made feasts and pleasure parties, splendid concerts, 
presents, and played high. While this absurd rage 
for dissipation extended, Ukewise, among their High- 
ness' followers, as an afiair of honour, a far stronger 
motive than their sense of duty, their masters c<»i- 
ceived it incumbent upon their liberality to encou- 
rage it.. Thus, a connected chain of folly, produc- 
tive of proportionate inconvenience and penury, was 
the consequence ; all originating in the Prince's 
weakness — the weakness of a moment. 

" It is true we are at length freed from this un- 
meaning rivalry, though our losses are not so easily 
retrieved. The Prince's finances are empty ; he has 
squandered the produce of years of economy, and 
we shall now be «»npeUed to leave Venice ; unless, 
indeed, we prefer being involved in debt, which 
hitherto he has cautiously avoided Our departure 
is already fixed, the m(»nent we receive fresh letters 
of exchange. One ne«d not have regretted all this 
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«xpense, had the Prince reaped any kind of aatls- 
foction from it ; but, on the contrary, he appears 
less happy and cheerful than befoie. He feels too 
senaibly that he is no longer what he wasj he 
wishes to recover hits self-respect; he is dissatisfied 
with himself, and rushes into new temptatioDs, in 
order to escape the recollections «f the last. His 
connections seem to increase, and to involve him 
deeper in the conaecjuences which he would fain 

" One thing is certain ; we must away ; there 
is no other chance of redemption ; we must abandon 
Venice. Not a single line &om yon yet, my dear 
friend : to what ought I to attribute — how explain 
this long and cruel silence ?" 



THE BARON VON F TO COUNT O . 

LETTBR IT. 

June ISlh. 
" Accept my thanks, dear friend, for the proof 
of your recollection of me, transmitted through the 

medium of the young B hi. 'At the same time, 

what did you promise me in regm-d to writing? yet 
no letter follows — no, not a single line. What a 
very ciimitons route must that you hare sent been 
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running all this time- In future,, ftiend O , 

when you are disposed to favour me with an epistle, 
despatch to me by way of Trent, under the address 
of the Prince my master. 

" We have at length been compelled to adopt a 
step that we have hitherto avoided. We have receiv- 
ed no remittances, and been so hard pnshed for cash 
as to be under the necessity, for the first time, of ap- 
plying to a notorious usurer, a secret mode of rais- 
ing the wind, for which the Prince must in future 
smart. What is worse, it will likewise delay our 
departure from this place. 

" Upon this occasion- 1 entered into some expla- 
ilations with the Prince. The whole a^r was en- 
trusted to the hands of Biondello, and the Jew was 
driving his bargain before I entertained any snspi> 
cion of the matter. I was shocked at witnessing 
the Prince reduced to so humiliating a dilemma. 
Full of regret for the past, and of ap[)rebension for 
the future, I resolved to express my feelings upoo 
the subject the moment the Jew retired. The 
Prince, having been compelled to conclude very dis- 
advantageous terms, was pacing the room in no 
happy mood of mind ; the deeds were lying upon 
the table ; and I stood at the window engaged in 
counting the number of sashes in the Procurator's 
house opposite. There wa^ a long pause : — at length 
the Prince broke silence. 
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" ' F.' he began, ' you know I do not lilce to see 
gloomy faces about me.' 

" I said nothing. 

" ' What ! won't you answer me i Don't I see 
that your heart is almost bursting to get rid of some , 
of ita spleen ? Upon my soul, you must speak ; for 
what, in the name of wonder, are tHe sapient reasons 
to tie your tongue?' 

" ' If gloomy be my looks, my giarious master, 
it is only because I do not see you merry.' 

" ' Yes, I know,' he continued, ' you think me 
out of my senses some time since; you are dissa- 
tisfied with all mj proceedings, in short. When 
did you hear from Count O ?' 

" ' The Count has never written to me.' 

" ' Not written ! — how — would you deny it ? 
WLy, you are two of the most confidential wret<Aee 
in the world. So you may as well confess ; though 
I do not wish to pry into your secrets.' 

" ' Count O ,' replied I, ' has not hitherto 

answered the first of three letters which I have 
written to him.' 

" ' 1 have done you injustice, then,' he rejoined ; 
' it is not true !' seizing at the seme time one of the 
papers. ' I ought not to have done this.' 

" ' I suppose it was not a matter of choice,' 
said I. 
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" ' I say I ought not to have put mjrself under 
the necessity.' 

" Agam I was silent. 

" ' The truth is, I believe,' said the Prince, 
' that I ought never to have indulged my wishes at 
all, but have became an old man at once, when I 
was grown up. If 1 once attempt to look beyond 
the dismal unifi>rmity of my past life, or to discover 
the Boorce of any real enjoyment ; if I ' 

" ' Were it only an experiment, gracious master, 
I have no more to say ; as the advantage you might 
thus derive ftom it would more than trebly compen- 
sate you for your loss. It grieved me, I confess, to 
think that the world's opinion was to decide you on 
a point connected with your whole happiness.' 

" ' It is well for you. Baron, if yon can afford to 
despise it. I am its creature — its very slave. What 
el»e are we but o^nion ? Every thing relating to 
princes consists in it. Our nurse and preceptress in 
childhood — our law-giver and our idol in future 
years — our only staff in age, — what should royalty 
do without it? Take away our portion of ojnnion, 
and the ' lowest of the low' would be a prince com- 
pared with ns ; for his destiny at least permits him 
to console himself with the help of reason and phi- 
losophy. But a prince who pretends to laugh at 
opioion, is like a priest who should get up and 
declare that there is no God.' 
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" 'And yet, my gracious Prince ' 

" ' I Bee what you would say : you think I miglit 
burst the magic circle of my birth ;-— but, can I &s 
easily lid myself of all those faUe and delusive impies< 
sions, arising ftom education and habit; and which 
have struck deep root, by means of the careful and 
assiduous cultivation afforded them by a long suc- 
cession of weak-headed courtiers f Every on^ there- 
fore nutst needs be what he is. Our esistence at 
the best is nothing beyond what may be termed 
happy display. Now, because we cannot contrive 
to be what you would make us, are we to be nothing 
at all ? If we cannot draw our happiness irom the 
pure source of truth and nature, are we to be per- 
mitted to receive it in no artificial form ; to obtain 
no compensation, even from the hand which refused 
us the enjoyment of the former ?' 

" ' Yet once yon possessed such sources in your 
own heart.' 

" ' Why remind me of them, when they are no 
more ? And, alas ! why are they so ? When once I 
betook myself to this idle, dissipated existence, in 
order to stifle that internal voice, that steeped my 
whole life in wretchedness ; — in order to calm this 
weak, grovelling, yet still inquisitive reason, cutting 
like a sharp knife through the brain, and at every 
freah impulse of thought, lopping off some remain- 
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ing brunches of the blighted plant of human hap- 
piness.' 

" ' Mj excellent master,' I exclaimed, as he rose 
up, and paced the chamber in more than usual 
emotion. 

" ' Yes, the foundations are giving way before 
me — behind me; the past lies like a monotonous 
waats, one sad unvaried r^on of rock and stone — 
the future offers me nothing. I behold the entire 
circle of my existence, a« it were, confined within 
the narrow limits of the present. And who shall 
presume to reproach me, if I seize these golden mo- 
inents by the forelock ; if I receive them with the 
ardour of a lover ; exhaust their last drops of plea- 
sure ; and embrace them warmly, though but shortly, 
ere they fiee from my grasp for evermore.' 

" ' Once, Prince, you believed in more substan- 
tial good.' 

" ' Yes, the image of a golden cloud, that mocked 
the eye ; restore it with the same strength of illusion, 
and I will worship virtue still. What pleasure esc 
it afford me to waste my benediction upon shadows, 
that ere the morrow wUl disappear, such as I ? Is 
not every thing upon the mng around me ;— mark 
how each thrusts bis neighbour aside from the foun- 
tain of existence, to catch himself only a few drops, 
and hasten thirsting away. Even now, while I ap- 
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pear to be rejoidog in my streiigtb, my dissolution 
is preparing to make room for some future being. 
Give me something which I can ho)d fest, — that will 
endure ; and then I will become a virtuous man.' 

" ' Then, what, my Prince, are become of those 
noble, benevolent feelings, once the delight and the 
rule of your life ? Those were seeds for plants of fu- 
ture maturity ; of a high and glorious tarder, to last — ' 

" ' The future ! to last 1 Let us take away all that 
■piap derives from his own breast, all that he wor- 
ships as his self-created Divinity, with nature, and 
habit for his laws ; and what remains ? What I have 
hitherto experienced, and what is yet to happen to me, 
only arrests my eye like two Mack impenetrable cur- 
tains, which hai^ a veil of mystery over both sides ^f 
this our mortal destiny, and which no living being 
has drawn a^Ae. Already hundreds of generations of ' 
men have cast the light of their intellectual torches 
upon their dailc and heavy folds, speculating upon 
the scenes that were transacting behind. Many be- 
hold their own shadows; the shapes of their terrific 
passions, growing larger, and starting to life and 
motion, from the canvas of the future ; while, shud- 
dering before their own image, they pace along. 
Poets, philosophers, and statesmen, have arrayed 
themselves in their dreams, in sombre or enlivening 
colours, just as their destined heaven shone clearly 
or gloomily over their heads, and the perspective 
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opened to their view. Here, jugglers of all kinds 
stepped Ewward to clear their benighted riiion, and 
hy exhibiting strange distorted masks, made puppets 
of the imagination, and stretched it to bursting, 
with wonder and alarm. Yet they broke not the 
deep silence that reigns beyond the impenetrable 
veil : no voice replies to us from behind ; we bear 
only the echo of our words returned, like a voioe 
fix)m some deep abyss. And in this utter igneranoe 
we are craidemued to burst the fetal veil ; and, mth 
recoiling, shndder to encounter the reception that 
maj await us ; " quid sit id, quod tantum perituri 
vident." Infi4cls indeed came to oar aid, declaring 
that we merely deluded ourselves, and that we 
- might well see nothing behind the curtain, where 
there was nothing to he seen ; and then to demon- 
strate their argument they hastened there, but told 

" ' It was, indeed, & rash conclusion, having no 
stronger ground lor their opinion than that of seeing 
nothing.' 

" ' Now mark me, dear friend ; I am modest 
enough not to be inquisitive, or indulge a wish to tear 
away this veil, and the wisest plan with nie would 
be to keep me in the same humour, by turning my 
eyes another way. Yet while I consent to con- 
fine myself within this narrow circle, limited to the 
pretient, this little point of time must be allowed 
m2 
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to be important to me ; and more especiallf as 
I 1TO8 very near falling into tbe oppoute .course, 
the danger of which I have hbeu pourtrBfjng. 
What you were just now pleased to dignify .with 
the name of the great aim of my existence, exists 
no more ; is of no further importance to me. I 
know I cannot avoid my destiny — I cannot promote 
it; I feel quite assnred that such otgect of my 
'existence remains to be exaictly fulfilled. I am 
like a messenger, who is bearing a sealed packet 
to the place of its delivery. What it may contain, 
is the same thing to him ; be has nothing to do 
but earn the price of its carriage. 

" ' Alas !' I cried, ' how poor a thing you leave 
me!' 

'* ' Yet,' continued the Prince, 'intb what 
a maze of srgument have we struck !'— sod. he 
laughed as- he ca^ his eye upon tbe iKury dee^ 
upon the table- ' But after all, not so for .wide,' 
be added, ' as you may still, perhaps, live tosoe 
me adopt this new kind of life. In fact I oould 
hot so easily wean myself from my iitrm« sdC- 
created and peculiar properties, nor so speedily 
undermine the foundations of tny morality and 
happiness, ' connected so intimately with the most 
flattering dreams, with all that I had yet' U^ 
and experienced : I' sighed for a portion of the 
frivolity which rendered the existence of iuost men 
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ao much more toleraUe thaa my own. Erecy thing 
that seemed' to witbdntw me from myself was most 
ttcceptable. Shall I tteely confess it to yon ? I 
wished to lower myself, in order, if poiBfble> to 
destroy the sources of my suffering with my health 
and strength tv^ether.' 

" Here we were intermpted by a.visit j — shortly, 
however, I shall communicate some newst, whioh 
you may easily aotici|>Bte, indeed, from. the tenor .of 
a conrerstttion, euch as that of t^day. ForeiFell 1" 



THE BAHON VON F , TO COUNT . 

LETTER V. 

I " As our . departure froqi Venice is noiy &8t ap- 
proiching, the present week will be appropriated to 
the iiispeotion of what is most deserving, espedaUy 
in regard to-publicedifices and pictures, of a stran- 
ger's attention; too generally delayed, in a long 
nsideice, to the last. The marriage <^ Cana, from 
the haad of Paul Veronese, has been more espf^ally 
beM np to us as an object of wonder and applause. It 
is to be seen in the Island of St. George, in a Monas- 
tery of Benedictine Monku ; but you must expect 
DO description from me of this great master-piece, 
which astonished, though it did not charm me so 
mnch as I had been led to flatter myself it would. 
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It would hvre required as many boon is we conld 
afford minutes to study a compositioD eonsistiDg of a 
hundred-and-twenty figures upon a ground more 
than thirty feet in breadth. What human eye is 
capable of giasping so vast an harmonious whole ; 
or to enjoy, in one impression, the perfiBct beauty 
which the artbt has every where lavidied upon it. 
It is to be lamented that & wwk of so high a 
standard, which ought to be exhibited ita the grati- 
fication of the public taste, should be allotted no 
wider a sphere than a monldeh refectory- The 
Church of the same Monastery is no less entitled 
to regard, being one of the finest in the whole city. 

" Towards evening we made a party to visit the 
Guidecca, intending to spend a few cool and plea- 
sant hours in the charming gardens. Oar small 
company soon dispersed itself in various directions, 
while the Marquess Civitella, who had beon seeking 
an opportunity the whole of the day, drew me aside 
to speak with me. 

" ' You are the Prince's friend,' he began, 'one 
in whom he seems wholly to confide: I have vny 
good reasons at least for beUeving so. Happening 
to go into his hotel this very day, I met a man 
whose occupation is well known to me, coming 
forth; and there was evidently a cloud upon his brow 
as I accosted him. I wished to clear this matter 
up, and you cannot deny it,' he continued. — ' I knew 
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the man too well. And k it really posaible that, 
while he boasts iriends who would lay down their 
lives for him in Venice, the Prince will deign to 
avail himself of buc^ creattties, at every slight in- 
convenience? Be candid with me, Baron; is the 
Prince in any difficulty } If so, it were ia vain for 
you to conceal it ; for what you may refuse to con- 
fide to me, I am sure to learn iirom my man, who 
knows every thing.' 

" ' My good lord !' 

" ' Pardon me ! I feel I must appear intruüve, 
in order to escape the charge of ingratitude. To 
the Prince I am indebted for my life ; and what is 
yet more, for a reasonable use of it. Shall I behold 
him, then, taking steps hardly worthy of hia high 
station — shall I feel it in my power to assist, and 
a moment delay such assistance?' 

" ' The Prince,' I replied, 'is not in difficulties. 
Some letters which we expected by way of Trent, 
have not hitherto reached their destination: doubt- 
less by accident, or perhaps from some uncertainty 
as to his departure, — some expectation of hearing 
ßuther accounts from him. This has already taken 
place, and until then—' 

" He shook his head : — ' Do not mistake me,' he 
added : ' there can be no question of my serious obli- 
gations to the Prince ; which the entire wealth of 
the Cardinal, my uncle, would be inadequate to le- 
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pay. My sole object is to spare him ^he anxiety 
of a few uneasy moments. My uncle is possessed 
of immense property, over which I have unlimited 
power. A lucky accident permits me 'to arail 
'myself of the sole mbans I have of rendering my- 
self' useful to the Prince. I know,' he continued, 
' all that delicacy exacts from me; this, however, is 
mutual, and it would only be generous in the 
Prince, to afford me this slight gratilication, were it 
merely for the appearance, in ofder that my sense 
of the infinite obligations he has conferred upon me 
should be known.' 

'"'Having said this, the Marquess refused to'leave 
me before I made him a solemn promise to do every 
^hing in my power, to prevail upon the Prince to 
■accept his offers, though I bad small hope of suc- 
cess. He confessed be was willing to receive any 
-conditions firooi him ; but that it would certainly 
-grieve him much, were the Prince to refuse to treat 
htm in the business wholly as a friend. 

" In the warnlth of our conversation we had lost 
sight of the rest of the company, and were looking 
out for them, when Z approached us. 

" ' I am in search of the Prince ;' he cried ; * is he 
not here .'' 

" ' No ; we are looking for him. We supposed 
he was with the rest of the party.' 

" ' The company is all together, but he is not to be 
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met with. I cannot imagine how he contrived to 

" Here the Marquet« suggested that he was, 
perhaps, gone to examine the ntighbouring church 
about which he had appeared to lie very curious. We 
directly set out thither to seek hi-n. At a distance 
we caught si^ht of Biondellu, who appeared to be 
waiting in the porch. As we drew nigh, the Prince 
issued hastily from one of the side doors ; with a 
glowing countenance his eyes sought Biondeilo, whose 
name, at the same time, he called. He appeared 
to be enjoining him something very uigentlVi with 
his eyes atill directed towards the door, which re- 
mained ppen. Biondclio then ran hastily into the 
church; while the Prince, without remctrking us, 
mingled in the throng, as if hastening back to his 
party, which he rejoined before our arrival. 

" It was our intention to take supper in an open 
pavilion belonging to the garden, where the Mar- 
quess was prepared to surprise us by the performance 
of a little concert. There was one young singer, 
in particular, whose delicious voice and charming 
figure created general admiration. The Prince, 
however, spoke little, and seemed to pay no atten- 
tion to her. His absence of mind was evident ; his 
eyes were directed towards the spot where he ex- 
pected to see Biondello ; and he appear.ed as if ^ 
struggling with some deep internal emotion. Civi- 
K 5 
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tdla inquired bow Le liked the chnrch, but he was 
unwilling to enter into any discussion. Sereral 
very fine pictures were tben mentioned j but it was 
plain be bad not Been them. These questions at 
length appeared to annoy him, and the subject was 
drcFpped. Hour elapsed after hour, and still no Bion- 
dello returned. The Prince's impatience now grew 
extreme; — be rose early from table, and sought one 
of the most retired walks, which he paced up and 
down slone. No one could form an idea of iriiet 
bad happened to him. I did not venture to inquire 
into the cause of so strange an alteration of manner; 
as it is long since I resigned the place I ibcmerly 
held in his confidence. With equal impatience, 
therefore, f awaited Biondello'a return, to cast some 
light upon this new mystery. 

" It was after ten o'clock before we again saw 
him. The tidings he brought the Prince had no 
effect in rendering him at all more communicative. 
In evident ill-humour he returned to the party ; 
the gondolas were prepared, and in a short time we 
found ourselves at home, 

" I could find no opportunity of conversing with 
Signor Biondello during the whole of that evening; 
and I was compelled to sleep upon my curiosity. 
The Prince left us early ; but a thousand distract- 
ing thoughts prevented me long from dosing my 
eyes, h&te at midnight I was awakened by a 
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voice; and I felt a hand drawn across my fitco. 
Startmg up, I saw the Prince standing, with a light 
in his hand, at my bed-side. He said he could not 
compose himself to rest, and entreated me to assist 
him in getting through the night. I tras preparing 
to dress myself, but he bade me lie still, and took 
his station at the toot of my bed. 

" ' I met with an occurrence, to-day ;' he began, 
' whose impression will be erased only with my 
life. I left you, as you are aware, to see the church, 
respecting which the Marquess bad piqued my curi- 
osity ; and which had already attracted my eyes at 
a distance. As beither you nor he were just at hand, 
I traversed the sbori distance alone, Biondello sta- 
tioning himself in the porch-wuy. The church I 
found empty ; a cold dead chill seemed to strike me 
>a I entered from the glowing and sultry day with- 
out. I stood alone amid the spacious vaults, where 
a death-like stillness reigned around. I then paced 
through the centre of the dome, and gave myself up 
wholly to the impression it was altogether calculated 
to produce. By degrees my eyes l)ecame more fixed 
upon the grand and solemn aspect of that majestic 
place ; I was absorbed in deep and transported con- 
templation The steeple tolled the hour above my 
head ; the sound echoed softly through the spacious 
aisles; and even through my soul. Some altar- 
pieces, at a distance, attracted my attention : 1 had 
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wandered, anobserved, ttmragli the whole of that 
. side of the chnreh, to the ferthest end of d« ojqio- 
site side. Here I came to Bereral Meps raised round 
a pillar, which conducted me into a chapel, where 
there were seyeral little altars, and Btatues of saints 
inserted in the niches. ' As I turned into the chapel, 
towards the right, I heard a whispering of persons, 
speaking both soft and tenderly. I directed my 
eyes towards the sound, and beheld, only a few steps 
irom me, a female figure ; but it is quite impossible 
to describe it. I was at first seized with such a 
feeling of alarm and awe,^ — soon changed to «ne of 
the most delightful astonishment-' 

" ' And this figure, my dear Prince, — are you sure 
that it was some living and breathing object — quite 
'real — and no pale picture, no illusion of the bncy ?' 

" ' No. Hear farther: — it was a real lady ; but, 
till then, I must assuredly have never beheld any of 
her ses. AH looked dark around ; day-light shot 
only through a single window into the chapel, and 
the sun's rays rested only upon her Sana. With 
inexpressible devotion, half kneeling, half lying, 
she was stEftched before an altar ; one of the moat 
striking, most lovely, picturesque objects, present- 
ing the most beautiful outline in all nature. Her 
Tobes were black, enveloping the most exquisite 
shape, and then spreading in most ample folds, like 
the Spanish dress, over her boc^ ; her loug L'ght 
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sabum hair divided into two btoad ringlets, the 
'Weight of which had apparenlly burst their folds, 
and' they had escaped below her veil, aad flowed in 
beautiful disorder down her shoulden. One hand 
held fsat the crucißx, and she supported herself, as 
if sinking to the ^uid, upon the other. Where 
shall I find words to convey an idea of the angelic 
light and beauty of her countenance, in which the 
soul of a cherub seemed to have lized its throne, 
rais^g to perfection each separate charm? The 
evening aim shone upon it, the golden beams appa> 
rently environing her brows with a saint-like glory. 
If you can just recall the fine Madonna of our Flo- 
rentine, here she was indeed personified, even to 
the admirable want of regular proportions, that sort 
of peculiar beauty which so irresistibly atUacted 
me in the picture.' 

" In regard to the Madonna thus commended by 
the Prince, I ought to relate the following circum- 
stance. Shortly after we set out, he met with a 
Flitfentiue painter in this place, who had been in- 
vited to Venice, in order to ornament an altar for 
one of the. churches, whose name I do not recollect. 
He brought three other pictures along with him, 
intended for the decoration of the .Cornari palace. 
.They consisted of an Heloise, a Venus, very lightly 
appareled, anda Madonna; all of surpasaing beauty, 
aad so equal in pnint of execution^ as to render 
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it impossible to ahow any fair preference for tbe 
individnal pieces- The Prince, however, decided in 
a moment; no sooner had he fixed his eyes upon 
them, in succession, than the Madonna seemed to . 
«baorb bis whole attention. Though he indulged 
his admiration of the other two, highly commendinj^ 
the painter's skill, in this he seemed to lose all idea 
of his art, his whole soul being absorbed, as it were, 
in the work. The emotion he felt was great ; it 
was with difficulty he could cease to gaee. The 
artist, well aware of its impression on tbe heurt, as 
well as tbe judgment of the Prince, bad tbe avarice 
to declare, that he would not separate the three 
pieces, for which he required 1500 zechins. One 
half this sum was in vain offered him for tbe Ma- 
donna; though, who knows what might have been 
the result, bad he had to deal with a less pertina- 
cious purchaser. Two hours afterwards, none of the 
three were any longer to be seen. This picture of 
the Madonna now recurred very forcibly to the 
Prince's mind. 

" ' I stood,' he continued, ' gazing on her in as- 
tonishment. She did not observe me, so wholly ab- 
sorbed did she appear in her devotions. She was 
adoring tbe Divinity, while my adoration was fiTed 
upon her, surrounded as she was, by nothing be- 
sides holy thingn. The images of saints, altars, 
burning tapers, had often appealed to my soul in 
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rain : now, for the first time, the spirit of derotion 
came over me, as if I stood in the inmost sanctnary. 
Shall I confess it ?— at that moment I felt perfect 
faith in the symbol which she clasped in her beauti- 
ful hand. I already read her answer in her eyes : 
thanks to her charming piety, it drew me irrealst' 
ibly after her up into the regions of the sky, 

" ' She rose ; and, fnr the first time, I recovered 
my presence of mind. In trembling haste I turned 
aside, but the noise I made as I went discovered 
me. The near presence of a man might, doubtless, 
alarm her;— she might blame my intrusion; yet 
neither of these feelings were expressed in the lode 
she gave me. Peace, only ineffable peace, with the 
beautiful smile of virtue, played over her face. She 
was descending from her heaven, and I was the first 
blissful being she hailed on her return. The last 
outpourings of her adoration still shone round her ; 
her feet had not yet touched the earth. 

" ' Some persons stirred in another comer of the 
ehapel ; there was an elderly lady who rose from a 
cushion close behind me, whom I had not before 
perceived : she was only a few steps from me, and 
must have observed every motion I made. This 
confused me ; I cast my eyes upon the ground, and 
they passed by me. I watched her as she went 
through the pordi : how finely rose her at once 
lovely and majestic figure ! — what grace of carriage ! 
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She no longer looked like the same being : fresh 
charms enveloped her, as I followed her in the dis- 
tance, uncertain whether I should venture Jx> hazard, 
and perhaps receive back, another glance. Did she 
not, thought I, fix her eyes npon me as she went 
by, though I did not venture to raise, mine from 
the ground f Oh, how much this mere doubt, racked 
my soul ! 

" ' I observed they stopped ; — yet strange, I 
could not stir a step from the spot. The elder per- 
sonage remarked the disorder of her hair, and hand- 
ed her a parasol, while she proceeded to arrange 
it. Ah ! how much more disordered did I wish to 
beh<dd it ! how much I wished I could have para- 
lysed the old lady's hands ! Her toilette was soon 
finished, and she approached the gates. I hastened 
tny steps : — half her figure was already gone, — all ; 
— I caught only her shadow. She is gone ! I said. 
No, by heavens, she is coming back :. a fiower has 
fallen from her breast : — she stooped — she looked 
back — it was at me. For what object could she be 
seeking in the cold dead walls behind her ? No, I 
was no longer a stranger to her, though she had the 
heart to leave me beliind as well as her flower; — for 
my dear F , I am ashamed to confess how very 
childishly I doated upon a single look, not intend- 
ed, after all, perhaps, for me-' On this last point, 
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however, I kindly attempted to re-aasure the 

" ' StTan^,' he proceeded, after a deep silence ; 
' stTBDge that there should be something ivhich one 
has never known, — never miased ; and yet that in 
& few moments one should live and breathe for that 
alone ! Can a single moment bo perfectly metamor- 
phose any human being ! It would now be as im- 
possible for me to indulge the same mshes, or the 
-same pleasures, of yesterday, as it would be to re- 
turn to the toys of my childhood ; — all since I be- 
held a single object, which lives and rules in the 
inmost recesses of my soul. It seems to say that 
I call love nothing more with such intensity ; that 
nothing mure the world has to boast, can produce 
any impresBion upon me !' 

" ' But consider, my gracious Prince, in what 
3 very romantic situation you were placed when 
the apparition surprised you ; what a combination 
of circumstances laid si^ to your imatpnation: 
thus suddenly encountering the awful stillness of 
the place; its contrast to the noisy crowd and the 
Bunny day-light which you had just left. You gave 
way to its impressive character, as you observed; 
and, from the contemplation of artificial beauty 
around you, your feelings were wrought up to a 
favourable pitch for the reception of its real fonns ; 
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one of which, in all its lively reality, contrasted with 
the lifeless, breathless figures around you, took you 
by close surprize. Her beauty, which I admit may 
be great, was beheld through a farourable medium, 
in a touching position, which a derotional feeling 
rused into dignity and- grandeur ; — and what could 
be more natural than that your vind fancy, feasting 
upon the ideal, construed it all into something more 
than mMlal V 

" ' What ! can the imagination give what it never 
received > and, in the whole scope of my experience, 
of all I have seen and felt, what is there I can place 
in competition ivith this single im^e ? Perfect and 
unchanged, as at the moment I first beheld it, it is 
yet impressed upon my memory : — there is nothing 
beyond this single form ; yet out of this, you might 
construct for me a world.' 

" ' My gracious Prince, that is love.' 
" * Must it necessarily possess a name — under 
which I am to be happy f Love ! d^rade not my 
feeling by giving it a mere name, so misappropriated 
by many thousands of weak spirits. Who ever be- 
fiwe felt what I do now ^ The same being never 
before existed; and how can the name be admit'ted 
before the emotion to which it is meant to refer f 
Mine is quite a novel, peculiar feeling, connected 
only with this single being, and only capable of ap- 
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preciating her. Lor« ! no, I am safe from wbat i§ 
called love.' 

" ' Of course yon deipatohed Biondello in pur- 
aoit of the lady, merely to hear tidings of her safe 
arriTal home. What might be the natnie of hi* in- 
fonnation } ' 

" ' He ! he discovered nothing — at least at much 
ta nothing. He overtook her at the church door. 
An elderly, reapectably-dresaed man, resembling 
rather a decent citizen than a domestic, made his 
appearance to conduct her to her gondola. A num- 
ber o£ mendicants stationed themselves in rows, and 
lost sight of her with evident regret. Just at this 
time a hand wan stretched forth containing some pr&- 
cions stones. The lady said something to her com- 
panion, which escaped Biondello ; though he is in- 
clined to think that she spoke in Greek. When they 
had walked a good part of the way towards the canal, 
a throng of people began to collect together ; for her 
extraordinary fine features seemed to arrest all the 
passengere. No one knew her : bat beauty like 
hers is bom for sovereign rule. Every one made 
way for her with the most respectful air. She 
threw a dark veil over her foce, which reached half- 
way down her waist, and hastened to the gondola. 
Along the whole canal on the Guidecc», Biondello 
kept her in vioiv as far aü he possibly could ; but 
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the thnmg prevented him from finding where ahe 
disembarked.' 

'" ' Bnt did he take notice of tlie boatman, so as 
to recognize him again ^ 

" ' Yes, he thinks he shall be able to find him ; 
though he is not acquainted with any of his clasa. 
The poor mendicants, whom he inquired irom, oould 
give him no farther direction than that the Signora 
had visited the spot on the Sunday evenings, (ox 
some weeks past, and each time had divided a gold 
piece among them. It was a Dut^ ducat which 
he had obtained in exchange, and which he now 
presented to me.' 

" ' She is apparently a Greek, — in point of rank, 
or at least in point of fortune, sufficiently respects 
able. Enough, and perhaps too much, to be grant«d 
at first, gracions Prince. But a Oreek lady to be 
met with in a catholic church'!' 

" ' Why not. Sir ? She may possibly have chan- 
ged her creed: besides, there is some mystery.; for 
why come only once a week — and on a Sunday 
evening, to visit this church f Next Sunday evenii^ 
at latest must decide this question. Until then 
however, my good Mend, assist me to while an-ay the 
intervening slow and heavy hours. But my desire 
to iiehold the termtuatioa of them is winged with 
an eagle's speed.' 
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" ' And when that day shall appear, what is to tw 
done then? what will happen, do yoa think ?' 

" ■ What will happen ?— I shall see. I shall, in 
the first place, inquire her place of residence — who 
she is P What can that Signify f — what I saw made 
me happy ; and I already know what will make me 
happy r 

" 'And our departure from Venice the begin- 
ning «f next month?' 

" 'Nay, how can I be sure that Venice can at 
that time boast of possessing such a treasure. You 
are inqoiring into my life of yesterday. Have I not 
entered upon a new existence from this time forth.?' 

" I now imagined I had found an occasion of 
keeping my word given to the Marquees. I hinted 
that our prolonged residence here would not very 
weU suit the state of our finances, and that, in case 
he put off our departure beyond the prescribed 
period, there would be mt maintMiance lor his esta- 
bUshiRMit. I was now informed of a aecret-r-iio 
other than that his sister, the reigning Princess 

of , liad -often,' to the exclusion of bis oth» 

bräthers, made over to him very considerable sums, 
which she ^vas content to double, in case of his find- 
inghifr honaehold troublesome. 

" This sister, a strange enthusiast) as you are 
well aware, thinks she cannot better appn^iriate 
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the savings derired fiuin her own contracted esta- 
blishment, than by furnishing her brother with ad- 
ditional means of indulging his well-kaowu benefi- 
cence, which she so warmly commends. I already 
knew that an intimate correspondence subsisted be- 
tween them; bat while I had all along attributed 
the Prince's expenditure to the usual sources, I was 
not aware of its increase by these means. It is, 
therefore, clear that be has availed himself of such 
mmns, unknown to ua, as he still continues to doj 
and, if I may venture to decide from what I know 
of his character, he would not admit any other 
mode Qf acsistance, as being inconsistent with his 
ideas of honour. And yet I fancied I had fathomed 
him: but, after this discovery, I fdt it would be 
ra^ to venture the Marchese's prt^tosal of assist- 
ance. Judge, then, of my astonishment, when at 
length it escaped my lips, to find it accepted with- 
out the slightest difficulty. He even commissioned 
me to arrange the affair with his friend in the 
manner I conceived best, and instantly to discard 
the usurer. Doubtless he must, meantime, have 
written to his sister. 

" It was already morning before we separated. 
Disagreeable as I admit the occurrence thus ex- 
plained to me to be, both in itself and its probable ' 
results, pwhaps the worst of all is, that it seems to 
threaten a further residence in Venice. From this 
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new passion, indeed, J should rather augur good 
than evil, as the most powerful motives for with- 
drawing him from hia metaphysical dreams into the 
concerns and feelings of real liEe. I should flatter 
mjself that it would not merely be attended with 
the usual crisis, like some ably treated distemper, 
but carry off the old inveterate one aloi^ with it. 

" Farewell, my dear friend ; the whole of these 
tidings you receive &esh after the incidents that 
poduced them. The post is «n the wing; and you 
will be presented with this letter, and the one pre- 
viously written, on the same day." 
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- Jul; SOth. 
" Thr Marches« Civitella is certainly one of the 
most worthy youi^ fellows in the world. The 
Prince was scarcely gone before I received a note 
baai him, enforcing his former offers with renewed 
earnestness. Of course, I instantly forwarded him 
a bond in the Prince's name, amounting to 6000 
zechins, and in less than half an hour I received 
nearly double the amount both in letters of ex- 
change and in solid cash. The Prince, at length. 
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assented to this increase; thougli the bond, ivbich 
ran for the period of six weeks, must at the same 
time be accepted. 

" The whole of the ensuing week was devoted 
to inquiries after the mysterious Greek. Biondello 
eet all his instruments to work, though all without 
success. He, indeed, found the gondolier; hut from 
him he could learn nothing, except that he had 
landed both ladies on the Isle of Murano, where two 
sedan-chairs were in waiting for them. He believed 
them to be English, both of them speaking a strange 
tongue, while they paid him in gold. He did not 
even know their guide, though he took him to be a 
glass-manufacturer from Murano. We were now, 
at least, certain that she was not to he met with in 
the Ouidecca, and that most probably she must re- 
side somewhere in ^be i^and of Murano; but, un- 
luckily, the Prince's description of her person was 
not adapted much to give a third person a correct 
and sober idea of it. 

" In fact, the pasdonate interest which he had 
ielt in a single glance with which she had &voured 
him, had prevented his seeing her ; and in a case 
where most others would have become lynx-eyed to 
all that passed, he appeared to have been struck 
blind. According to his account, a person would 
have felt inclined to seek her prototype in the poe- 
tical descriptions of Ariosto or Tasso, rather than in 
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k Venetian Islmd. Besides, snch inquiries must be 
instituted with the utmost caution, lest they should 
■waken suspicions that might defeat their purpose. 
BioadeUo, being the only person besides the Prince 
who had seen her, and that only through her veil, 
was selected to seek her out, as being able to re- 
cognize her in all pubHc places at which she might 
possibly appear; insomuch that the poor rogne's 
life, during a whole week, was a scene of incessant 
hurry, running from one street to another, and ri- 
siting eyery spot in Venice. Throughout the Greek 
churches more particularly, the search was very 
active ; yet with the same result. 

" The Prince, whose impatience only increased 
with disappointment, now solaced himself with his 
last hope of meeting her on the Sunday evening. 
His uneasiness was. excessive. Nothing could with- 
draw his attention from that one subject ; nothing 
direct it to any other object. He was in constant 
feverish emotion ; he threw off all society ; and his 
passion was increased by solitude. Yet never, pa- 
haps, had he been more pestered with visits than 
daring that week. His approaching departure had 
got wind, and bronght a press of people. It was 
necessary to keep them in play, in order to with- 
draw their prying curiosity from the Prince; while 
be too must be employed, to prevent his yielding 
himself wholly up to his laneies. In this exigence 

yoh.' HI. N 
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Civitella stepped to our aBsistance, and perfiamed 
bis port admirably in driving away the throng/ 
l^ introdacing higb play* with vbicb be bqied 
again to attract tbe Prince, and so divert ibe ronun* 
tic^pasdon which be had so nnneasonably imbibed. 
' Cards,' observed tbe Marqness, ' have preseiTed me 
from .committing many a folly, and repaired maa^ 
which were committed. Tbe reason and repose at 
^bich I had been robbed, by a pair of fine eyes, I 
often found waiting for me at the faro-table ; and 
never had woman more dominion over me iiuia 
when I have been in want of cash to pbiy.' 

',' I leave you to judge how fer the yonng Mar- 
oheae's reasoning is just; but the means proposed 
sDOH began to prove more serious than the evil «e 
sought tu remove. The Prince, for whom gambling 
boasted no charm, unless accompanied by high 
wagera, confined himself within no limits. For 
»nee he appeared quite out of his own element. 
He feemed to do every thing in a passion ; he was 
all eager impatienne; and his well-known indiSe- 
tenee to money, was in this carried to complete in- 
sensibility. Gold ran through his fingers like dn^ 
of water. He lost invariably, for he played without 
the slightest caution. His losses soon amounted t« 
iSiKiense sums, while he still betted away like me 
reduced to despmr. I dtate tbe amount, my dear 
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O- ', with a deep regret; in four days he-threw 

■my more than 12,000 z^chins. 

" N«w do not reproach bio ; my own reproaches 
are emnigh to bear. Yet how could I interfere? 
would the Prince hear me f Coold I do more than 
argue mtii him i Certain, ( did all in my power ; 
I have BO reason to accuse myself. 

" The Marchese, likewise, lost coniider^ly. I 
won about 600 aechins. The unlucky bets of the 
PriBoe b^cw to make a, noiae ; the more so aa he 
appeared inc^abla of tearing himself from the ta- 
ble. The Marcheae, when joy was evident in tfaos 
biadiiig the Prinoe, as it were, to him, banded him 
the diffeoent sams ; and it was long before the dice 
were removed. The Prinoe then found' himself in- 
debted to hi» friend Civitelk in the sum of 24,000 
seahins. Oh ! howl l<»g iar all the ^nti« cash of 
his frugal sister .' Are all princes the same, think 
yoo, dear frieod? The Fiince conducts himself 
like one who pays the Mar^ness a particular compE- 
ueot, a high honour; the latter, meanwhile, has 
driven a good baigain. 

Civitella wished to persuade me that these ex- 
oewive losses «n the side of the Prinoe, would he 
the best possible means of restoring him to the calm 
enjeyaient of his reason. He, however, stands in no 
need of moaey ; he does not «ran feel such lossea. 
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«iting the snqiiciMis of the partjr, as to the olaject 
in view. Thus you see, my de«- Connt, Ö»t we 
have taken eur measoreB with equ^ atriüty sad 
prudence, bo that no blame can he atteded to na, 
-ahonld the fair one, escape. 

" Nerer, perhaps, woe more ardnit wishes of- 
Cered apon tuiy Avieb befiwe, and aevvr were they 
mtreegregiou'sly disappointed. There tat the Prince 
until sunset, «tarting at the least vraoe, at the rust- 
ling ef every dresa, the jarrii^ of every door,— 
his eyes on all «ides, <cAtwi»g tite sottsd. Seven 
Iwtg full hbure bad elapoed, and na signs of tke fiat 
Oreek. I need m^e no oomment apaii thestate^ 
ids mind dodog this peried. Yon know what hope 
deferred is ; bow mnch worse when cheated alt^ 
gether! a. hope npon whiet fce had feasted Eor the 
space <sf seven days, and as many b^^Us. 

THE BAEON VON F TO COUNT O . 

LETTS K VII. 

July 

" TUs mystery attaching te the Prince's fair 
unknown, has reminded his friend the Marqaesi 
ef a romantic incident, which happened some little 
time since to faimadf. With the view of dissipatHig 
his friend's dngrin, he said, if we had no ofcjecti<ni, 
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he would communicate it; and I shall gire it to 
f on in his own words. Yoa must not, however, ex<- 
pect to find the aame lively spirit which he so b&p- 
pily infiises into every oarratiTe that issues from his 
lips. 

" ' In the spring of last year,' b^an CivlteUa, 
' 1 was unlucky enough to embroil myself with the 
Spanish Ambassador, an ancient gentleman, who 
had fulfilled the age appointed to man by npwardt 
of six yearsj being full three score and ten ; yet 
who had the folly to dream of marrying a young 
Hunan girl of eighteen. His vengeance pursued 
me J my friends insisted upon my saving my life by 
timely fiight, and not to return until the hand (^ 
Nature, or some luclcy change, should have depriv- 
ed my waspish old enemy of his sting. As I telt it 
too severe a punishment to leave Venice alti^tber, 
I consented to take up my abode in a retired quar- 
ter of Murano, where I took a solitary residence, 
under a strange name ; passed the day under a 
cloud, and duly gave th& night to friendship and 
to pleasure. 

" ' My windows overlooked a garden, the west 
side of which communicated with the ring-fence, 
or walls, if you will have it, of a convent. Towards 
the east there lay a view of Laguna, in form of a 
peninsula. The garden enjoyed the most charming 
site possible, though it was little ^eqaented. When 
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my irienda used to break up in the tnoniing, I ge- 
nerally sat a few moments at my window, watching 
the snn rise orer the great gulf ; and then bid 
him a good night. And, if you, my dear Prince, 
never yet had the pleasure of a similar prospect, I 
recommend exactly the same station, the best, per- 
haps, in all Venice, to enjoy so grand a prospect in 
perfection. The purple night, if I may so say, 
hangs enchanted over the deep; while a golden 
mist is perceptible in the distance, to the skirts <tf 
the Laguna. The heavens and the sea repose in 
delicious silence ; as if awaiting the return of day. 
In a few seconds look again, and you will see its 
gl<»ious waves like one flood of fire! Oh, it is 
truly a transporting sight; it ought to be seen. 
Well ! one morning as I was Uius employed, I hap- 
pened to remark that I was not the only spectator 
of the scene. I heard voices in the garden, and 
turning my ear to the sound, I observed a gondola 
darting doae along side of the bank. Soon a male 
and female figure were visible in the garden, attend- 
ed by a little black boy ; the lady arrayed in white, 
a diamond ring on her finger, though it was too 
dusk to perceive more. 

". ' My curiosity was piqued. Trust me, said I, 
here is an assignation, and a loving pair ; yet in 
such a place, and at so very unusual an hour — it 
was scarcely throf o'clock ;— and every otiject was 
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still reüed in the dusk of night. I thought the 
incident a novel one, and a good foundation for a 
romance ; so I took the trouble of awaiting the 
resnlt. 

" ' I lost sight of them very, soon in the gaiden 
hovers, and it was long enough before they re-ap- 
peared. Meanwhile a delightful song was heard, 
inohablf from the lipa of the gondolier, who hit 
upon this method of curtailing the tedioua time- 
One of his comrades, not s great way off, duly re-, 
plied to his strains. The verses were Tasso's: 
time and place were in perfect unison, and the me- 
iody fell sweet and softly on the ear of night. 

" ' Day in the meanwhile dawned, and objects 
wtsre discerned more plainly. I sought my people, 
whmn I found hand in hand in one of the broadest 
walks, often standing atill, but always with their 
backs towards me, and proceeding farther irom my 
residence. Her fine easy carriage convinced me at 
once of her rank, while her noble, yet lovely air 
and shape, made me augur as much of her beauty. 
They appeared to converse but little; the lady, 
however, more than her companion. The full blaze 
of day, which threw all surrounding objects into the 
clearest light, seemed to make no impression on 
them : they walked as unconcernedly as before. 

" ' Whilst I next was employed in adjusting my- 
glass, so as to loing them as nearly a« possible into 
n5 
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nen-, they agäa eluded me hy taming into a ude 
w^k ; and it wiu some time befet« I oaught anotW 
glimpie of them. The son was now quite op ; thejr 
were approaching straight towards me, and tilted 
their eye* upon my iaee. 

" ' What 8 heavenly form did I behold ! Was it 
Ulnaion, or was it the effect of magic? Sorely I be- 
held RMoething more than mortal, for my eyeeig^ 
seemed to feil me before the angelic brightness of 
her look: so much gentleness, so mudi majesty 
united in one. What dignity and s[nrit, and iriiat 
divinely blooming youth I But why attempt to de- 
scribe what I saw ? enough that I had never been, 
blesaed with the sight of true beauty before. 

" ' The interest of their dialogue seemed to drop 
as J drew nigh, and I had fall time to feast my eyee 
upon her Jace. As I next turned my eye upon her 
companion, I was even more surprised than I had 
been with all tier beauty. He w»a in the prime of 
life, of very noble stature, rather slight than fulL; 
but what a ^urit beamed from his eyes and rested 
upon his ample brow—so full of godlike and noble 
thought. Even .secure as I conceived myself to be 
from ail discovery, I was unable to stand .proof 
against the piercing glance that shot from beneath 
his dark thick eye-brows. Yet there was a tooeh of 
sorrow ia his Wks, while a fine egression of bene- 
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Tolence relieved the deep and serious esmestness 
which cast a iJiade over his whole coimt^iance. He 
had also a certain cast of features not quite Eu- 
ropeon, which, ti^ether with his dress, of the first 
fashion, yet in a taste both rich and appropriate, 
that could scarcely, however, be imitated — altogether 
gave him a peculiar air, so as not a little to height- 
en the impression of his whole appearance. A de- 
gree of wildness in his eye seemed to announce an 
enthusiast, though his whole exterior character and 
deportment showed that he must have basked in 
the eye of the world. 

" ' Z , who, as you well know, can never 

conceal what he thinks, could here no longer re- 
strain himself. ' Our Armenian I' he cried ; ' it 
can be no one,but our Armenian !" 

" ' Armenian ! what do you mean P if I may 
inquire,' observed Civitella. 

" ' Has no one infmmed you ? it is a mere 
fatee,' replied the Prince. ' But no interruption .' 
I begin to feel interested— what of htm ? Pray, pro- 
ceed with your narrative.* 

" ' There was something inexplicable in his 
whole deportment. His eyes were fixed upon the 
lady with a remarkable expression of anxiety and 
pasdon whenever she did not observe him ; but the 
moment her eyes met his, he looked down abashed. 
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' Is the man in his senses?' thought I. I should 
like to know more of him, — an age would not af- 
ford too much time to examine him. 

" ' The trees c^n conceded them from m^ 
view. Long did I again await their return; hut 
this time in vain; though I caught a glimpse of 
them izom another window. They were standing 
bef<H« a piece of water, at a certain distance from 
each other, neither uttering a word. In this situ- 
ation they remained silent for a considerable space 
of time. Her full bouI- expressive eye was turned 
upon him with a penetrating look, as if catching 
the thoughts as they rose in his mind. Instead of 
meeting this sort of challenge with a firm and open 
air, he cast a sidelong and irresolute glance towards 
the water, as if musing upon her image in the trans- 
parent wave ; or gazed stedfiistly at the figure of 
a dolphin, playfully casting up the stream into the 
basin. It is impossible to say how long this dumb 
show might have continued, had the lady been able 
to support it : she was evidently too deeply intei^ 
ested. In spite of his strange abstraction, she now 
approached him with the most engaging sweetness 
of manner, and throwing one of her fine arms over 
his shoulder, took his hand in hers and pressed it 
to her lips. Even this appeared to make litüe 
impression upon him ; he seemed rather to permit 
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than to enjoy it ; nor did he retnrn that lovely 
bejng's caress.' 

""' There was something, however, very affecting 
in the manner of it, more particularly in i^ard to 
him. Deep emotion was labouring at his breast ; an 
irresistible power appeared to impel him towards, 
her ; a secret arm to drag bim back. Silent, yet 
agonizing, was the struggle ; the lovely temptation 
being BO near him. No, 1 said to myself, he is un- 
dertaking to do too much. He will, he must, sooner 
or lat« yield. 

" * At a sign from the unknown, the little negro 
boy disappeared. Kow I counted upon a tender 
scene, indeed ; — that I should behold him upon bis 
knees, soliciting her forgiveness with a thousand 
tender appeals, but there was nothing uf the sort. 
This strange being only took out a sealed pacquet 
from his parte Jhiille, and put it into the lady's hands. 
An expression of sorrow crossed her features as she 
gazed upon it, and tears sprang to her eyes. 

" ' After a short pause, the scene broke up. An 
elderly lady now drew nigh from a side alley, where 
she had doubtless been in «'ailing, though she had 
joined them. The two ladies left him, walking 
slowly, and convnsing as they went, while he avail- 
ed himself of this occasion to retreat, though he 
frequently stopped, gazing after her; and seemed 
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irresolute in what way to act. At length he disap- 
peared among the treea. 

" ' Again they appear in sight, as if anxiously 
looking for him ; and stop to await his return. 
But he comes not; the lady looks more fearfully 
than before, and redoables her steps. I esjdore all 
sides of the garden with my eye, but there are no 
signs of him : he returns no more. 

" ' Suddenly I hear a rustling sound from the 
canal, and a gondola pushes from the shore. It is 
he ; and with difficulty I restrained myself from 
calling to him. It was now day-light, and there 
was the parting scene. They now appeared to sus- 
pect what 1 knew : the young lady hastened to- 
wards the shore, faster than her companion could 
follow her. It was too late ; the gondola skimmed 
the water like an arrow, and soon the waving of a 
white handkerchief was all that was to be seen. 
Shortly I observed the ladies proceeding in another 
boat. 

" 'Awakening out of a short slumber, I began to 
laugh at the illusion I had experienced. My imagi- 
nation had been busy with the past scene, and its 
reality appeared to me veiled in dreams. I saw a 
maiden, charming as a Houri, from my windows, 
wandering with her lover through the garden bow- 
ers, ere the break of day : — a lover, who was dnll 
enough not to turn such an hour to better account. 
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This altc^cther appeared to me so strange a medley, 
as to be well enough adapted at once to excuse and 
to fire the fancy of a dreamer. But the dream was 
too beautiful not to attempt to renew it as often as 
I could ; even the garden, which had conjured up so 
many charming objects for the eye, would appear 
more delightful than before, I was rewarded for 
my absence from the window, during several ensu- 
ing days, by taking advantage of the first fine evm- 
ing to station myself at my favourite poet. Imagine 
my astonishment, when the white robes of my foir 
unknown soon burst upon my eye. It was she : it 
was, indeed, she herself: and no limger was it all a 
mere dream. 

" ' The same elderly matron was with her, hold- 
ing a little boy by the hand ; the lady, however, ap- 
peared lost in her own thoughts, and walked apart. 
Every spot was visited in succession, which she had 
before trod in company with her unknown. She 
hung long over the piece of water, and she gazed 
and gazed upon its surface, as if again hoping to 
catch his image reflected in the pnre element. 

" ' If her beauty had at first surprised me, she 
now attracted me by features of a softer, though not 
less powerful character; and I had full opportunity 
to contemplate them. Her form corresponded with 
the angelic cast of her countenance, and my asto- 
»ishment was now lost in feelings 1^ a sveeter 
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kind. The glory had rajüslied from her browE, 
and I now beheld only the loveliest of women, one 
Üat Bet my whole frame in a glow. I came to the 
condueion that she must at once be mine. 

"'While 1 was eagerly debating whether I 
diould venture out, and approach her, or first make 
Muae farther inquiries respecting her, a small door 
opened from tbe convent- walls, and a Carmelite 
Monk made his appearance. Hearing his approach, 
the lady left her place and proceeded tuwards him 
with an eager step. He drew a paper from bis b»- 
Koa, which she seized, while a flush of pleasure 
brought the blood into her face- Just at this mo- 
ment, my evening visitors interrupted me, and I left 
the window, desirous of preserving this stolen plea- 
sure for myself. I passed a whole hour with infi- 
nite impatience in their company, before I succeed- 
ed in ridding myself of them. Instantly I returned 
to my station, but all had disappeared. 

" ' I ran down : the garden, alas I was quite 
empty, and not an oar to be heard upon the canal — 
not a trace of a human being left. 1 neither knew 
whence she had come, nor whither she was gone. 
Casting my eyes keenly on all sides of me, I thought 
I caught something white glittering in the sand at 
a distance from me. I ran towards it, and found a 
folded paper upon the ground ; the same, it stmck 
me, which the Monk had delivered into the lady's 
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bands. " What a lucky hit/' I exclaimed ; " the 
whole mystery will be cleared up here, and heoce- 
ibnvard I shall become mEister of her destiny." 

" 'Hie letter had a sealed cypher, with a sphins, 
and was without any direction. But I was not difr- 
mayed, for I had skill enough to decyphet similar 
epistles. 1 copied it in a moment, dreading that on 
missing it she would return to claim it. Were she 
not to recover it, she would naturally suspect that 
the garden was frequented by other persons, which 
might have the effect of deterring her from revisit- 
ing it. And what could prove so disastrous to me 
H such a result ? 

" ' What I predicted came to pass. I had scarcely 
finished my copy befwe she reappeared, with the 
same companion, both evidently searching for some- 
thing they had lost. I fastened the letter to a 
splinter which I got from a roof, and threw it down 
in a part of the ground by which she was most 
likely to pass. The lovely pleasure which shone in 
her &ce, as she recovered it, was a sufficient reward 
{<K my generosity. With a piercing glance, as if 
she were about to detect my profane touch, she 
turned the letter over and over, but the gratified 
mtuiner in which she consigned it once more to her 
boeoro, showed that she indulged not the least sus- 
picion. She then left the place, casting a look of 
grateful homage to the genius of the spot, vriiich 
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had so iattbfiilly preserred the cheriahed secret of 
her heart. 

" ' I now hastened to decipher my new treBsure. 
I tried it in a rariety of tongues, and at length 
found it answer to the English. Its contents were 
so very remarkable that I acquired them by heart. 

" I am here interrupted, and must reserve the 
conclusion for another post." 



THE BARON VON F TO COUNT D ' 

LETTKR VI 1 1. 

" Indeed, my dear tiienä, I think you are un- 
just towards poor Biondello. Your au^icions are 
surely unfounded. I give up all other Italians to 
you — only this one, he is honest. You seem to con- 
sider it quite unaccountable that a man of his shin- 
ing talent, and with such manners, should volun- 
tarily enter upon a menial office, unless he had some 
secret object in view; and that such designs, if 
entertained, must prove dangerous. But why f Is 
it so very extraordinary that a man of sense and 
shrewdness, of no great prospects, should desire t» 
make himself agreeable to a Prince, who,. in such 
case, may become the patron of his future fortune«. 
H&B not the man clearly shown that his attadiment 
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to tbe IVmce is pMsonal f Has be not already de- 
clared that he had a petition he meant t« {we^ at 
ao»e fiitnre time? ^his will doubtless clear up 
tbe whole m^ery, such as it now appears to you. 
He may, to be sure, entertain secret views, but this 
by no meajis proves them to be dangerous. 

" You express your surprise that the man dbould 
have concealed bis accomplishments during the first 
mmtb, while you resided with us, when he made 
so kind of display; and thftt be should have 
■ince brought them into active play. True; but 
when had he opportunities afforded him sooner. The 
Prince did not look for them ; and his recent abili- 
ties were discovered by mere accident. 

" He has still more recently proofe of bis inte- 
grity and devotedaess, which must tend to remove 
your suspicions altogether. The Princ« is evidmtly 
watched. Secret inquiries are on foot respecting 
hi« mode of life, bis acquaintance and his «m- 
nexions. The source of this inquisition is unknown; 
but hear what follows. 

" In the neighbourfaood of St. George here is an 
ofMi house of entertainment, which Biondello oc- 
casionally frequents — fbr what purpose, except some 
love-affiiir, is uncertain. A few days ago he was 
there ; and met a party of advocates and officers of 
the Oovemment, all former Mends and acquaintance 
of bis, and all greatly nupriaed, and {deised to re- 
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cognize Urn. Each began to relate his adventures, 
and Biondello was likewise called upon. He de- 
spatched them in a few worda. They espressed their 
good wishes for his advancement in his new career ; 
they had heard of the Prince's gay style of life, and 
more especially of his liberality towards certain 
people, who knew how to keep a secret ; that hia 

arrangements with the Cardinal A are well 

known ; that he was fond of pUy, &c. Tbey then 
began to rally him upon his affected mystery, though 
every one knew that he transacted all the Prince's 
affiurs. The members of the law got him between 
them ; the bottles were sent round, and they chal- 
lenged poor Biondello glass after glass. He begged 
off as far as he was able, bearing very little wine, 
and contenting himself with appearing only to juD 
in the carouse. 

" ' Yes,' cried one of the advocates, ' Biondello 
understands his cue ; but he has not yet learned all ; 
he has to learn— he is only half-bied.* 

" ' In what am I wanting?' inquired Bionddlo. 

" ' Why,' aaid the other, ' he knows how to 
keep a secret, that is clear ; but not bow to täake 
the best use of it, by giving it wind.' 

" ' Is there a purchaser for it, then?' aaked 
he again. 

" The Fest of the party here withdrew, leaving 
him between his two legal fiiends, who continued 
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tbdr quMtiona. In short, they attempted to bribe 
him to inform them of the Prince's connexion with 
the Cardinal, of the source of his vast expenditure, 
and of the nature of niy correspondence with Count 

O in particular. Biondello once more excused 

himself; but as to who was the real author of these 
inquiriea, lie could learn nothing. Fnan the splen- 
did offers, however, made him, if he would confess, 
they must, doubtless, proceed from some wealthy 
individual. 

" The Prince was informed of the whole affiiir 
only yester livening. At first, he seemed desirous 
of securing the ^ents in this tiansactiou, bnt was 
dissuaded by the representations of Biondello. It 
was clear that they must have been again set at 
liberty ; when not merely the faithful fellow's cre- 
dit, but his life would be placed in the utmost jeo- 
pardy, from the vengeance of the whole legal body, 
which is known to stick very compactly toge- 
ther on similar occasions. He would prefer, he 
said, to have the chief counsel of Venice his de- 
clared enemy, rather than appear in -the light of a 
tnator to a class of people, among whom he should 
thus lose bis credit, along with the power of being 
useful to his Prince. 

" We have debated a good deal upon the real 
source of these inquiries. What Venetian, for in- 
stance, can be interested in the knowledge of our 
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PHnce's establisfaiDext— of sll he reoerves and dia- 
bnrses — and what is the nature of his arraagemoits 

with Cardinal A , in addition to my corres- 

poadence with you ? Can it possibly be at the in- 
stigation of thePrince of D , or most we attri- 
bute it to a fresh attempt of the Armenian ?" 



The BthBON VON r — to count < 



" Ti£ngB indeed ! the Prince ia ahnest mod 
with delight and love ! He has found faia fair 
CEreek. Heai i» ^riiat msaaier this occurred. 

" A stranger, just arrived by way of ChiozM, 
and who had a deal to say respecting the fine site 
of that city, and about the Gulf, exdCed the Prince's 
curiosity to behold them. Yesterday was £xed far 
the excuxuoD ; and, in order to avoid all constr^nt 
as well ffi espeoge, it was determbied that wdy 

Z-< and I should accaa^^j him, with BiondeUe 

for our attendant, the PHnce wi^ng to reaoain 
' unknown. We met wiül a pleasure-boat just <m 
tite point of sailing, «ndi agreed for it. The soeietj 
was of a very mixed kind, but by no means lemarii- 
aUe, any nune than our voyage thither. Chiozza is 
erected upon a very spacieus pil«, reeembUi^ V^ 
nioe, and cootaina about 1^000 inhatxtenti. It ha* 
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few nables, but yon meet with sailors and fisher- 
men almost at every step. He who boasts a wig and 
a mantle is pronounced a wealthy citizen ; while a 
cap and band are the symbols of a mendicant. The 
situatiim of the city is beautiful ; if we put Venice 
out of the question. 

" We did not long amuse ourselrea : the vessel, 
which had also other passengers, being bound to 
return to Venice, and the Prince not wishing to 
stay any loi^r. When we approached, the rest 
had already taken their seats, and as the numbcs' 
hud greatly increased on our retom, we agreed ftH" 
ft separate place for ourselres. 

"The Prince Iiiquired what other passengers 
were there, and hearing that they were only a Do- 
minican Monk, and some ladies returning to Venice, 
he eXpiesaed bo sort of curiosity to join them. 

" The fair Qreek had been the object o£ our ez- 
evTiion, aad of onr conversation as we caate ; and 
m it was on onr retnrn. The Prince was dwdlii^ 
■poD her appearance in the church with eloquent 
wHiath ; &esh plans wece projected and refused ; 
titne aped away, and before we bad the kaet idea, 
Veniae lay b^ore m. Sevwral ef tJge passengo« 
BOW went aloft, and the Sraainicaa was one. The 
captain went to seek the ladies, separated &om na 
oaly hj • thiB putiUon, in older to leara where he 
woe to set titem down. 
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" ' At the Isle of Mnrano/.wasthe aonrer ; ana 
the house was likewise mentioned. ' Isle of Mu- 
rano!' exclaimed the Prince, as a suspicion of the 
truth struck npon his soul. Before I had time to 
reply, Biondello rushed into the place: ' Does the 
Prince know the companiims of his voyage.^' — Hi« 
latter sprang to his feet. ' She is here, herself!' 
added Biondello. * I come this moment front lux 
guide !' 

" The Prince hastened out. The room was too 
close for him : the world itself would at that mo- 
ment have appeared too narrow. A thousand con- 
tending feelings took possession of his breast. He 
changed colour ; his knees trembled ; and I almost 
caught his emotion ; it was more powerful than I 
can describe. 

• " At Murano tfae vessel made the shore. The 
Prince was the first to spring on land. She came : 
and I saw from the Prince's look when she was 
coming. A first glance removed every doubt ; never 
did I behold a more lovely form ; alt the descriptions ' 
I had heard were less than the truth. A glowing 
colour came into her face as she caught sight of the 
Prince : she must have heard the whole of our con- 
versation, and felt convinced that she was herself 
the object of it, 

" She oast a speaking look npon her companion, 
IS much as to say ; That is he ! and she then cast 
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down her eyes overpowered with oonfutdon. A nar- 
row board was thrown across between, the vessel and 
the shore, over which she had to pass. She looked 
anxiously towards it a few moments ; hut less, as it 
atrudc me, from fear of crossing, than from inability 
of doing so before the company she. was in ; but the 
Prince was already at her aide, and had given her his 
band. She accepted it, and was over in an instant. 
His escessive emotion made him foi^et his usual 
ooortesy ; the elderly lady seemed to await his re- 
turn, but in Tain. What might he not, indeed, 
' have omitted at such a moment } 

" In this exigency, I proffered the old dame my 
services; and this led to a conversation, an ex< 
ample already set us by the younger party. 

" The Prince still held her hand in his ; more, I 
conjecture, from confusion of mind than a voluntary 
act oa his part. 

" ' It is, I believe, not the first time, lady — 
that — that' and there he stuck fast. 

" ' I should, I think, remember/ — she said in a 
Iffw tone. 

" ' In the — the church,' he rejoined. 

" ' In the church, it was, I believe,' repeated 
the lady. 

" ' And could I have suspected that here^to- 
day — so near you—' 

" Here she withdrew ber hand gently from his 
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grasp : the Frinc« was evident]]r losing hi* way. 
ffiondello came to his assistance; and left the 
guide. 

" ' Please your Highness, the ladies have sedan- 
chairs ordered at this place ; but we have arrived 
earlier than the hour mentioned. There is a gar- 
den close at hand here, where your Highness might 
seek refuge, until the time, from the surrounding 
throng.' 

" This proposal was accepted, you may imagine 
with how much satisfaction, hy the Prince. They 
went, and continued there until evening. It de- 
volved upon Z. and lue to entertain, meanwhile) 
her elderly chaperon, in order that the Prince's 
dialogue with the fitir Greek might not be inter- 
rupted. That he availed himself of this occasiim 
sufficiently appears from the &ct of his havil^ ob- 
tained permission to visit her. Even while I am 
engaged in writing, he is there ; and when he shall 
have returned, I will inform yon farther of bis' 
views. 

" Yesterday, on our returning home, we fnund 
letters of exchange awdting our arrival, accompa- 
iiied by a letter, which threw the Prince into a vio- 
lent passion. It contained his recall, conveyed in 
tertas to which he has been little accustomed. So 
he forthwith replied is a similar tone, and intends to 
The remittances are just sufficient to en- 
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able him to pay the iaterect on the ca^t^, whicfa 
be has borrotved. We are looking forwud, with 
m»a% anxiety, for an anewer to the Priace'B letter 
from hifl siater." 

THE BARON VON F TO COUNT O 

LBTTEB X. 

September. 
" Ths Prince is at <fpen breach with his own 
court, and all our usual resonrcei ore cut off. 

" The six weeks, at At expiration of which he 
WOG to rrfund the sams-lent by his friend'^ Mar. 
tpm, had within a few days elapsed, and yet no 
fartber Temittoncea; neither from his «msin, 
whom be bad the most urgently sdidted, nor Iroa ' 
bis own ueter. You may well imagine that Civi- 
tella »ade bo alluMoa to the subject, thangh the 
Prince entertained well-groumded suspioMia tbat 
such would be the case. Yesterday, about noon, we 
received an answer from the royal court. 

" Not long ago, we bad entered into a fresb con- 
tract for our present hotel, and avowed our in- 
tentdon of prolonging our residence here. The 
Ihince handed me the letter without any remark ; 
but his eyes sparkled, and I read its contents on 
his brow. Gould you have conceived it, dear 
O- ? The moat trifliag particulars relating to 
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the Prince'H affairs and bis connectioiiB in this place, 
with the addition of a thousand false reports and 
accusations, have been noised abroad at court. ' It 
has been ascertained,' say their last advices, ' tliat 
for some time past the Prince has thrown off his 
former character, and adopted a line of conduct 
completely at variance with the irreproachable mode 
of life he had at one time observed. He had aban- 
doned himself, in the most shameless manner, to 
women of pleasure and to play ; overwhelmed 
himself with debt ; lent himself to the impostures 
of jugglers and seers, and entered into intimate 
relations with prelates of the Catholic Church. 
ITiat he had, likewise, retained a court, and an estab- 
lishment to which his income was wholly inade- 
qnate ; and that, as it is fertber rumoured, he is 
about to seal the enormity of such a course of life, 
by an example of apostacy ^m the religion of his 
fiunily and his country. If, moreover, he is desirous 
of reAiting this last charge, a speedy return home 
offers the only real means. In this case, he must 
apply to a Venetian banker, rendering an account 
of his whole debts, who will have orders to furnish 
him, after his departure is made known, and he is 
actually on his way, with a certain sum, with which 
it would not otherwise be thought fit to entrust 
him.' What accusations ! and in what a tone con- 
veyed ! I read the letter again ; I wished to lay 
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hold of aomething to soothe the Prince's feelings : 
but no, it was quite impossible ! , 

" Z. now reminded me of the secret inquiries 
made from time to time respecting our moTements 
from Biondello. The time, the nature of them, 
all circumstances favoured the supposition. We 
were mistaken in attributing them to the Armenian: 
it was now clear from what source they proceeded. 
Apoatacf , too ! yet who could thus be interested In 
so vilely defaming the character of our princely 
master. I apprehended it might have originated 

with the Prince of D , whose policy led him to 

adopt such m^eans of removing so formidable a rival 
from his favourite Venice. 

" The latter remained silent ; his eyes fixed on 
vacancy, in a manner which alarmed me. I threw 
-myself at his feet: ' For Heaven's sake, my dear 
master,' I cried, '-adopt no violent resolutions. 
You will, you must, always cmnmand ample re- 
sources at your pleasure. Leavfe the arrangement 
of such matters to me. It is altogether beneath you 
to notice such calumnies: only permit me to remove 
every slightest imputation of blame. The calumni- 
ator will be found, and the eyes of the world open to 
the truth.' 

" In this situation we were joined by Civitella, 
who inquired with astonishment into the cause of 
onr emotion. Both Z and I remained silent. 
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The Prince hanng been loi% in the hahit of makiDg 
DO distinction between his friend, the Haiquis, and 
ouraelTeB, and being too violently aäected to^opt 
the moat prud^it part, commanded us to hand hin 
the letter. I wished to oppose this ; trat, snstchi^ 
it from uy handf the Prince himself presented it to 
him. 

" ' I am yoar poor debtor. Marquis,' he began 
when the latter lidd the letter down, with looks of 
great surprise : ' but do not let tliat disturb you ; 
acemd me only twenty more days' grace, and yon 
shall then be satisfied.' 

" ' Deitr Prince,' exobimed Civitella, in deep 
emotion, ' do I deserve this?' 

" ' No !' said the Prince, ' you never reminded 
me. I have to acknowledge your delicacy ; but, in 
the coarse of twenty days, as stated, I shall have 
the j^easare of refunding yon.' 

" ' How can that be f inquired the Marquis, evi- 
dently at a loss ; ' liow should this follow f I cannot 
divine." 

" We explained as ftr as we were able, and he 
recovered from his surprize. ' The Prince,' be add- 
ed, ' ought, I think, to enforce what is dne to him, 
and abstain from violent measures. Meanwhile, I 
trust, the Prince will deign to accept my influence 
and credit, as for as they will go.' 
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, " The Prince said not a wwd, tnd the Manjnis 
■boitly took Ui leave. Our matter paced tlie rooin 
at a «]uick step ; he appeared to laboor vith some . 
stTftoge emotion^ At last be stopped, and uttered 
something between his teeth : ' You may congratn- 
late yrairself : he died at nine o'clock.' 

" We both gazed on him with a feeling of terror. 

" '■ Cmigratulate yooraelf,' he continued. — ' Good 
fovtone I I shall cougtatolate myself I Said he not 
•o ? What did he mean by that ?' 

" ' Why do you allude to that now/ cried I, 
* what has it t« do here i' 

" ' I conld not comprehend, at the time, what 
the man meant. Xow I do. Oh, it is an intoler- 
able, hateful burden, to have a master over one — ' 

" ' My BoMe Prince I' 

" ' Who can make us £eel our servitude. Ah, it 
must be sweet!' Here he checked himself: but 
the ezpreasioa of his countenance alanned me. I 
never witnessed such before. 

" ' The lowest of the low,' he continued, ' or 
heir presumptive to the throne ! It is all one I 
There is only one distinction between inankiDd; 
that of commanding, or obeying.' 

" Here he again cast his eye upon the letter : 
' Vou have beheld the man, who had the audacity 
to write me such a letter. Now would you deign to 
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notice him in the street, if destiny bad not ap- 
pointed him to be your master ? By Heavens J there 
is something grand about a throne ! ' 

" He continued in the same tone ; and expressions 
fell from his lips, which I should be sorry to put to 
paper. At the same time, he let drop a circumstance 
which surprized me not a little ; and one which 
may be followed by the most dangerous results. It 
would appear that we have all along been in a great 
error, respecting the nature of the fiunily connections 
at the — court. 

" The Prince then proceeded to answer the lettM 
on the spot ; notwithstanding all my remonstrances, 
and in a tone, which leaves little hope of future ac- 
commodation. 

" You will doubtless be desirous, dear O , 

of learning something farther respecting the &ir 
Crieek ; and I am concerned to add, that this too is 
a subject upon which I can convey no. gratifying in- 
telligence. No kind of information is to be elicited 
from the Prince himself, whose interest, as well as 
whose duty, I suspect it to be, to preserve the pro- 
gress of the whole affair secret. That the lady, 
however, is not of a Greek &mily, is clear ; she is of 
noble, birth, and a German. I have traced a certain 
report, now got abroad, which refers her, on the mo- 
ther's side, to royal origin; the fruit of unhappy 
love, which has made a good deal of noise in £u- 
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mpe. She has been compelled, according to the 
same authority, to seek refuge in Veiiice,-&om the 
snares laid for her by a great personage ; the cause 
of that mysterious secresy, which so long defied the 
Prince's researches after her place of abode. 

" The high respect with which the Prince inva- 
riably mentions her name, combined with other con- 
siderations in regard to her, appear to confirm ihe 
truth of such a supposition. 

" The passion which he has conceived for her 
daily acquires fresh strength. At first his visits 
were short and seldom : in a week or two, they be- 
came more frequent, and not a day now passes with- 
out an interview. 

" The evenings are spent in her company ; and 
when absent from her, bis motitms remain secret to 
us. He appears to be greatly changed ; he wanders 
abroad more like one in a dream, than the same be- 
ng who GO lately interested himself in a variety of 
pursuits which are bow become quits ipdifferent to 

" In what must all this end, my Aeex friend f I 
confess to you, I tremble ; yes, I indeed tremble for 
.the future ! This open breach with his own court 
has already placed him in the humiliating situation 
of depeadiHg for support upon a single person ; he 
feels he is the pensioner of the Marquis Civitella, 
He is become master of our secrets, I may add of 
o 5 
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unr whole destiny. Will he always conlinne to 
think as nobly, in regard to Buch cir cum stance«, as 
he now appears to do ? Will this good understand- 
ing bear the test P is it wise or well to entrust even 
the most excellent of mankind singly with so wide 
a range of impcrtance and of power? 

" A fresh despatch has juat been forwarded to the 
Prjnce'B sister. I trust I shall be able to acquaint 
you with the result in my next letter. At present, 
l^welL" 

[^The Count here mrite* in continuation. 2 

But, alas ! this promised letter never arrived. 
Three months elapsed before I obtained any fresh 
tidings from Vemice : an interruption, the canse of 
which too fetally appeared in the result. Tbe 
whole of my friend's letters, from the period men- 
tioned, were intercepted and destroyed. THe world 
may imngine my feelings of soirow and asttnirii- 
ment, when, in December qf the same year, I re* 
ceiyed tbe following account'; — 

" Voa have never yet written. You answer 
□one of my letters. Oh, lose not a momeHt i hasten 
hither, if you retain any remaioflof love, of fear, 
for us ; fly on the wings of friend^p — tmr last hope 
is in you. Read this over and over, * amt sole hope 
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IB in yoB !' The poor Marcheae's wounds will prove 
mortal; the cwdinol tows bitter revenge, and his 
assassins are in pursuit of the Prince. Oh ! my dear, 
my unhappy master ! oh, vile, yet agonizing destiny ! 
Is itr indeed, come to this ! Must we be compelled 
to hide ourselves, like the last of wretches, ttoia the 
weapons of assassins, — of murderers i 

'■ I address this from our sancttfary, oh Ood I 
ircqu tji« convent I mean, whither the Prince has 
fled ! He is now reposing on a hard coach near 
q}pj y09, be sleep«, hut it is the slumber of mere 
ezhauatipn, which must awoken him to a keener 
sense of hi» sufferings- During the ten days of the 
Alitrchese's illness, no sleep visited his eyes. I was 
present at the opening of the body ; traces of poison 
were detected. To-day it is to be interred. 

" Need I say, dear O , -my heart is torn 

with anguish. } have been witness to a scene which 
no time will ever erase from my memory. I stood 
before her death-bed. Yes; she too is fied: the 
lovely saint employed her last moments — the dying 
eloquence of her sighs4U)d tears— in feeUe langu^e, 
to lead her lover iiito the heavenly path she was fast 
puraiing. Our fortitude — the fortitude of all who 
heard her, was put to a severe proof: the Prince , 
alone stood firm ; firm, while he suffered threeCoId 
the agonies she endured. Yes, he had even strength 
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of mind to refuse the fond enthusiast the last aweet 
prayer she preferred to him, to follow her in the 
path she was going." 

(/n this last letter was contained theJaUotoing ;) 

" TO THE PRINCE OF FROfll HIS SISTER. 

" That holy and absdving church alone, which 
effected so bright a. triumph over the passions of the 

Prince of , will not withhold its consolations, 

nor its means of directing you likewise, in that line 
of life and conduct, the result of such a triumph. 
I have shed tears ; I have uttered prayers over your 
errors ; but my hand is open no longer for means of 
supplying the abandoned. 

Henbibtta." 

Upon receiving such a mass of terrific intelli- 
gence, I instantly set out, and posted day and 
night ; in the third week I found myself in Venice. 
But I only arrived to offer useless consolation and 
assistance, for I found him happy ; the Prince no 
longer stood in need of my weak support. My 

ftiend F lay stretched upon a sick couch; he 

was too ill even to see me, though I received the 
following lines, under his hand : " Hasten away, my 

dearest O , hasten whence you came. The 

Prince is no longer in want, either of your services, 
or mine. His &u]tg and errors are all expiated, — 
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the Cardinel himself appeased, the Marchese again 
restored. Do you recollect the Armenian, who 
perplexed us so much last year? In his arms the 
Prince is to be found— the Pripce who, within these 
five days past, has heard the first mass." 

Notwithstanding these dissuasions, I hastened 
to see the Prince, but was shown from the door. 
At the bed side of my friend I afterwards heard the 
whole of this strange, unaccountable history. 
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THE SPORT OP DESTINY." 

Aloybicb von G was the son of a com- 
moner of some note, in the — Company's SCT- 

vice, and the germa of his naturallf happy genins 
were early unfolded by a liberal education. While 
yet young, but well grotäided in the principles of 
knowledge, he entered into the military aerrice, 
under his native Prince, to whom he soon made him- 
self known as a young man of great merit, and still 

greater expectations. ' G was now in the full 

glow of youth, and the Prince ahout the same 

age. G was rash and enterprizing ; while the 

Prince, of a similar .'disposition, was fondly attached 
to such characters. Endued with a rich rein of 
wit, as well as information, which gave a zest to 
their intercourse, O became an agreeable addi- 
tion to every circle in which he moved, from the 
evenness of his good humour, and the charm and 
spirit which he infused into every subject. The 
'Prince had, likewise, good sense enough to appred- 

' In the original, tbi« tale is farther entitled "b Fragment 
borrowed from real History," in order only (most probably) 
to give it a more striking air of üncerity and truth. — T. 
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Ate his virtues ; virtues which he mmself posaesied 
in no ordinary degree. Indeed, all he attempted, 
even hts recreations, bore a lefty character : difficul- 
ties deterred him not, and no disappointment could 
vanquish his spirit of perseverance. The value of 
this last quality was heightened by a very pleasing 
figure ; an appearance of blooming health and Her- 
culean power, animated by the eloquent play of a 
spirit which shone in his eye, in his carriage, and 
«ven in a natural dignity, rdieved by a due share 
of modesty of manner. If the Prince was charmed 
with the ^irit of his new aasodatej his seductive 
exterior appealed no lesB powerAilly to his approba- 
tion and his taste. Similarity of age, of inclination, 
and of character, shortly led to a degree of intimacy, 
u-hiob to all the warmth of friendship, added .all the 

fervoiuandaympathy of eu'ly youth. G stepped 

from one promotion to another ; although these 
proofs of fmoat still appe^^d in the eyes of the 
Prince, to l«ave him &r behind what his deserts en- 
titled bim to. His good fortune rapidly advanced, 
tot the author of it was his ^eatest admirer and 
hi* warmest friend. Not yet twenty-two years of 
age, he aiready saw himself placed upon an emi- 
nence formerly attained only by the most fortunate 
at the cJose of their career. But his active spirit 
was incapable of r^Msing long in the lap of ease 
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and idle vaDity, or contenting itself with the glit- 
teriug trapping« of a large fortune, for the applica- 
tion of wluch, however, as well as its enjoyment, he 
by no means wanted either inclination or power. 
Often when the Prince was engaged in parties of 
, pleasure, his young favourite would, seek the calm 
oak or beecbea shade, and devote himself with un- 
wearied osaidnity to affairs, in which he at length 
became so skilful and judicious, that no opportunity 
of employing him was omitted in which the talent of 
a single individual was required. From the mere 
companion of his pleasures, he soon became first 
counsellor and minister, and finally the director of 
his Prince. In a short time there was no way to 
obtain the royal {avour but through him. He had 
the disposal of all rank and offices ; all rewards and 
remunerations were received througb his hands- 
Still G was far too young and inexperi- 
enced, and had risen by too rapid strides, to enjoy 
bis vast influence with moderation. The height on 
which he contemplated himself, made bis ambition 
^ddy, and all modesty forsook him when he achieved 
the last honours which he bad in view. The re- 
spectful humility and attentions shown him by the 
first nobles of the land, by all who, in birth, fortune, 
and reputation, among the oldest and most experi- 
en<!ed of their age, so far surpassed him, excited the 
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slumbering embers of pride and tyranny, while bis 
tmlimited power produced an evident hardness of 
character, which thenceforth, throughout all the ra- 
liatioiiB of his fortune, remained. There wag no 
serrice, however painful ifi great, which his friends 
might not venture to solicit : — but woe be to his ene- 
mies I for, in proportion as his favours exceeded all 
due limits, his revenge was bitter and fatal. He 
was less solicitous to enrich himself than a nnmber 
of his creatures ; such as were most eager to do him 
fealty, and obey him as the author of their fortunes, 
while sheer whim, not justice, dictated his choice of 
them. Yet by exacting too much, by the haughti- 
ness of his commands and whole demeanour, he soon 
weaned from him the hearts even of those who were 
most bounden to him ; while his rivals, and secret 
enviers of his power, were quickly converted into 
his deadliest enemies. 

Among others, who kept the most jealous eye 
upon all his motions, and with the quick, steady 
hand of hate were collecting the materials for his fu- 
ture accusation, and slowly undermining the pillars 
of his greatness, was a Piedmontese count, named 
Joseph Martinenzo, belonging to the Prince's suite. 
G himself had promoted him, as a poor harm- 

less obedient creature, to his present post, — ^that of 
supplying his own place in attending upon the plea- 
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snres of his princely master, — which fae bc^n to find 
too irkBOtne, and which he willingly exchanged tta 
some more important occupation. 

Viewing this man merely as the work of his own 
bands, which he might, at any period he best pleased, 
^ain consign to hs original nothingness ; he feh as- 
sured, from equal motives of fear and gratitude, of 
the fidelity of his creature. He thus fell into the 
same error as was committed by Richelieu, in en- 
trusting Lewis the Thirteenth to the care of the 
yoong Le Orand, as one of his playthings. Withont 
Riehelieu's ability, also, of repairing so great a mis- 
take, he had moreover, to deal with a far bitterer 
enemy than tiie French minister had to encoant^. 
Instead of boasting of his good fortune, or allowing 
his patron to feel that he could venture to dispense 
with his farther patronage, Martinenso waa only 
the more cautious ,to maintsin the show of depoi- 
dvioe, and to bind himself with affected humility in 
closer alliance with his bene&ctor. Meanwhile, be 
did not omit to aTitil himself (^ the advantage af- 
forded him by his cAce, to ingratiate himself by 
every means in his power, p»sonally with the 
Prince ; until from being useful, he became indis- 
pensable to him. In a very shiwt period he made 
htms^f master of the Prince's mind — he discovei«d 
all the avenues to his confidence and &vour, in both 
which he then gradually usurped a place. All those 
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arts which pride, and » natntal elevatiNi of character, 
had taught the minister to hold ia contempt, were 
brought into play hj the Italian, who wa» not any 
way acrupuloua in the attainment of his ohject, about 
the means employed, however vile and despicable. 
He was well aware thst mankind never etand so 
much in need of a guide and companion as in the 
career of vice, and that nothing so much conduces 
to unreserved confidence as participation in common 
foibles. With this knowledge he proceeded to play 
upon the Prince, to exdte passions which had hi- 
therto iaia dormant, and direct them, as his confi- 
dential adviaet and accomplice, to the worst of 
purposes. By a train of the most seductive arts he 
plunged him into excesses which admitted of no 
participaticu) and no witness ; and thus finally be- 
came master of secrets which were to be entrusted 
to no third person. Upon the progreasire degrada- 
tion of the Piunce's character, he now began to lay 
the foundation of his own fortunes ; the secrets which 
rendered him so formidable, soon obtained for him 
cmnplete dominion over the Prince's feelings, be- 
fof^ Q — _ even suq»ected that he had a rival. 

It may appear strange that so important a change 
should escape the minister'« sagacity; but he had, 
unluckily, too high an opinion of his worth, to sus- 
pect that a man like Martinenzo, would venture to 
start up as an opponent ; while the latter was him- 
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self too cautious to commit tBe least error, v/bidt 
might tend to rouse him from his proud security. 
The same overweeuing coufidence which had caused 
the downfall of so maay of his predecessors from the 
slippery summit of royal fitvour, was fast preparing 
the minister's ruin. The confidential terms upon 
which lie saw his own creature Martinenzo with his 
master, gave Iiim no uneasiness ;. he was glad to 
resign a species of &vour which he despised, and 
which had never offered itself to him as the goal of 
his ambition : it was only as it smoothed his path 
to power that he had ever valued the Prince's 
friendship, and having ascended the summit of his 
wishes, he inconsiderately threw down the ladder 
by wliich he had risen. 

Martinenzo was not the man to play a subor- 
dinate part. At each step in the Prince's__favour, 
his hopes, too, rose higher, and his ambition, in so 
friendly a soil, began to strike deeper and stronger 
roots. Mis artful game of humility towards his 
benefactor became daily, more hateful to him, in 
proportion as the growth of his reputation excited 
haughtier feelings. The minister's deportment to- 
wards him, on the other hund, so far- from becoming 
more delicate with his rapid rise in the Prince's 
favour, evidently aimed at humbling bis growing 
pride, by wholesome admonitions reminding him of 
hb dependence — a species of tyranny which finally 
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grew so intolerable, that be et^rly laid a plot to 
end it at a single blow, and aimed boldly at the de- 
struction of his rival. Under an impenetrable veil 
of disBimulatioa he brought his plan to full maturity. 
Still he did not venture to enter into open competi- 
tion with his rival: although the first glow of the 
minister's favour was at an end, it had commenced > 
too early, and Spread too deep roots, to be torn rudely 
from the bosom of the Prince. The slightest cir- 
cumstance might restore it to all its former vigour ; a 
truth which convinced the Italian that the blow 
which he was about to strike, must either fail or 
prove fatal. The ground which the minister had 
lost in the Prince's affections, was perhaps compen* 
sated by the degree of respect and awe acquired in 
its place, with whicli he held both his mind and 
councils in control ; - a control arising out of his 
political skill and fidelity, not easily shaken off. 
Dear as he had once been to his master as a friend, 
he was now equally powerful as a minister. 

By what means the Italian actually succeeded 
in his object, remains a secret with the few who 
aided him in directing and in striking the blow. It 
was reported that he had detected a secret corres- 
pondeuce of a treacherous nature, carried on by the 
minister with a neighbouring Court ; but whether 
his proposals had been listened to or rejected, re- 
mained matter of doubt. Whatever d^ree of truth 
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there mi^t be in the accusation, it folly answered 

the end proposed. The Prince viewed O in the 

light of one of the moat ungrateful and tt'eacfaarons 
of mankind, whnse delinquencies were fully proved, 
and only awaited their due punishment. This was 
arranged secretly between the new favourite and 
hia master ; O was unconscious bf the gather- 
ing atorm, and oontinued wrapt in this &tal secu- 
rity, until the last startling and terrific moment, 
which precipitated 'him from the summit of princely 
honours — the envy and the gaze of all eyes — into 
the lowest depths of obloquy and contempt. 

On the ^pointed day, O appeared as usual 

upon the parade, no longer an ensign, as he had com- 
menced not many years before, but us an officer of 
distinguished rank. Even this was only meant aa a 
modest veil for the exercise of his political power, 
whidi, in fact, placed him above the foremost of the 
land. The parade was his favourite place of in- 
dulging tH the pride of patronage, of recervii^ the 
obsequious attentions of his creatures, and thus re- 
warding himself for the laborious exertions of the 
day. His chief dependents, all men of rank, were 
seen gathering round him, eager to offer their obei- 
sance, yet evidently anxious as to the kind of recep- 
tion they might meet with. The Prince himaelf, 
as he passed by, beheld his . dief minister with a 
relenting eye ; he felt bow much more dangerous it 
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Tould be to dispense with the services of such a 
mxa, tbMi with the üiendahip of his riral. Yet 
thia was the sjwt where he was flattered, and almoet 
adored like a god, wliioh had just been cruelly se- 
iected for the revolting so»ie of his disgrace ; but 
the Prince rfyoined the Italian, end the a&ir was 

suffered to proceed. G mingled carelessly in 

the well-known circle, qnite as unsuspicious of the 
bursting storm as their honoured patron, offering 
their dMant and most flattering respects, and await- 
ing his commands. Shortly appeared Martinenzo, 
accompanied by some state officers, no longer the 
same meek, cringing, smiling courtling ; the pre- 
sumption and insolence of a lacquey suddenly ele^ 
vated iiito~ a master, ivere visible in his quick, 
haughty step and bis fiery eye. He mardied 
straight np to the prime-minister, and confronted 
him, with his hat on, for some moments, without 
ottering a word; then, in the Prince's name he 
required his sword. This was banded to him with 
a look of silent, terrific emotion ; and, thrusting the 
naked point into the ground, he split it into shivers 

with his foot ; the ftagments lay at O 's feet. 

At thi» signal, the two adjutants likewise seized 
him ; one strove to tear the order of the cross from 
bis breast ; the other pulled off the shoulder knots, 
the facings of his uniform, and even the plume of 
feathers from his hat. During this cruel and un- 
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manly proceeding, whicli passed almost in an instant, 
not a single voice was raised ; a breathless silence 
reigned throughout the immense throng. Yet more 
than five hundred persons of rank were present; 
but all, with pale cheek and beating heart, stood 
motionless around him ; the most painful expression 
of surprize vfaible in every quivering lip, and erery 
muscle of their face. At this trying juncture, while 
thus bereaving him of his honours, Cr present- 
ed a singular, but no despicable picture to the eye ; 
he laughed, b&t with difficulty could conquer his 
surprize : it was a laugh, such as can only be beard 
at the gallows tree, in spite of nature and of death. 
Thousands in his place would hare sunk powerless 
to the earth; bb firmer nerves, his unflinching 
spirit, bore him through, and supponed him, while 
he drained the cup of poison to the dregs. 

When this procedure ended, be was conducted, 
through rows of numberless spectators, to the very 
extremity of the parade, where a covered camt^ 
was in, waiting for him. He was motioned to as- 
cend ; sn escort of hussars being ready mounted to 
attend him. Meanwhile, the report of this transac- 
tion was spread on all sides : windows were openedi 
the street's were fiUed with throngs of curious peo- 
ple pursuing the caniE^, and whose mingled cries 
of triumph, of scorn, or of indignation, at what had 
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passed.^were echoed .&r sod wide— fill codnected 
with Hs name. 

At length, however, he escaped the hideous din, 
though a no less fearful trial now awaited him. 
The carriage turned out of the high road into a 
narrow, unfrequented bye-way, towards the place of 
judgment, whither, by command of the Prince, he 
is borne along at a slow pace. Here, after he Had 
suffered all the torture of anticipated execution, ten* 
fold embittered by its manner, the carriage turned 
off into a more public path. Exposed to the sultry 
sumntier-heat, without hearing any accusation, with- 
out attendance or consolation, he passed seven hea- 
vy and afflicting hours, before he arrived at his place 
of destination. Late in the evening the carriage 
stopped; when, deprived of all consdousness, his 
gigantic strength having at length yielded to twelve 
hoars fast and consuming thirst, G ' was drag- 
ged like a felon from his seat. On agtdn returning 
to life, he found himself consigned to a subterranean 
dungeon, dimly lighted by the rising moon, which 
cast its sickly rays ^m a height of nineteen -fit- 
thoms, through s few ^-ated openings, admitting 
also the cold air from above. Near him he finds a 
portion of coarse bread, with a vessel of water, and 
a heap of straw for his couch. He endured this 
situation without any interruption, until noon the 
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engning day, when he heard a sash of one of Hu 
iron windows in the centre of the tovper drawn 
aside ; two hands were visible, lowering down a bas- 
ket, like that which he found containing his food 
the day before. For the first time since the fright- 
Ail revolution of his affairs, he felt some inclination 
to inquire into the cause, and into the nature of his 
future destiny. But he received no answer from 
above; the hands disappeared; and the sash was 
dosed. Thus, without beholding the taee, or hear- 
ing the voice of a fellow-creature ; without the least 
light thrown upon his destiny ; 1^ in utter, igno- 
rance both as to the future and the past ; never feeling 
the warmth of the sun nor the freshness of the air ; 
remote from human aid and human compBaaitMi; he 
numbered in this £r^;htful abode four hundred and 
ninety long and heavy d^ya, sustained upwi a small 
allowance of coarse bresd. The last, too, was pro- 
vided with that sorrowful monotony on the noon of 
each day, whiohj while it sustains life) fmly ren- 
ders it more Bensible of its utter wretchedness. 
Yet this was not enough. He one day made a dis- 
oovery which filled up the measure of his cahuaity. 
He recognized the place ; it was the some which, in 
im rage of vengeance against a worthy officer, who 
had had the misfortune to displease him, be himself 
ordered to be constructed only a few months befinde, 
and bad even su^ested the manner in which it 
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might be rendered more revolting and terrific- He 
had likewise Tiated the place only diortly before, in 
order to witness its completion. What added the 
last bitter sting to his punishment was, that the 
same officer who had been destined to occupy it, an 
aged and meritoriotis colonel, had just succeeded 
the late commander of the fortress, and, by a sort of 
retribntire justice, was made the master of his ene- 
my's destiny. He was deprived, as it were, of the 
last poor comfort, the rig^t of compassionating him- 
self. He knew he did not deserve it ; he was to 
himself an object of disgust and the bitterest self- 
cmitempt — a feeling of all others the hardest to sup- 
port by a haughty mind — to depend wholly upon 
the magnanimity of a foe to whom he had shown 

His gaoler was, fortunately for him, a man of 
noble feelings, who scorned to take a mean revenge. 
He folt Sony at the idea of fulfilling the part as- 
sigijed him; yet, as a faithful subject and an old 
soldier, he did not think himself justified in depart- 
ing from the usual rules; and he feared to swerve 
fivtm his instiuctious. Still he pitied him, and 
pointed him out to a benevolent assistant, the 
preacher of the prison, who, having been able to 
ascertain nothing beyond mere report against the 
prisoner, resolved, as &r as possible, to mitigate his 
sufferings. This excellent man, whose name I un- 
r 2 
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willingly suppress, believed be could in no ' way 
better fulfil his pious charge, tlian by bestowing his 
spiritual support and consolations upon n being de- 
prived of all other hopes of mercy. 

As he could not obtain permission from the com- 
mandant himself to visit the prisoner, he cheerfully 
proceeded to the capital, in xirder to solicit per- 
sonally the Prince's consent. He fell at his feet, 
appealing for some mitigation of the poor captive's 
sufferings; destitute of the aids of religion, never 
denied to the worst of felons ;* pining in solitude, 
and perhaps on the brink of madness or despair. 
With perfect confidence and sincerity, he then in- 
sisted, in the name of his pious calling, on free ad- 
mittance to the prisoner, whom he claimed as a pe- 
nitent, and for whose soul he was respoDsible. His 
subject made him eloquent ; and he already b^an 
to make some impression upon the Prince, who at 
first had refused his request. Nor did the pious 
man relinquish his efforts until he had extorted fall 
permission to visit the wretched prisoner, and ad- 
minister to his spiritual wants. 

The first human face G saw, after a lapse of 

sixteen months, was that of his new benefactor. He 
was eloquent in his gratitude. For he was the only 
friend he had in the world : in all bis prosperity he 
had never boasted one. The good pastor's was like 
an angel's visit : it would be impossible to describe 
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his feelings ; but from this day forth his tears flowed 
more freely ; he had found a being who sympathized 
with and compaBsionated him. 

The pastor was filled with horror and oatonish- 
ment on entering- the ürightful vault. His eyes 
sought a human form, and beheld, creeping towards 
him from one corner, a white and wild-looking 
liring skeleton, his couch resembling rather the den 
of a beast of prey than a human resting-place. AU 
vital signs seemed 0ed from his countenance ; grief 
and despair bad traced deep furrows there ; bis 
beard and nails were grown to a frightful length ; 
his raiment had fallen from about him in tatters ; 
and, for want of water and all means of cleanliness, 
the air was contaminated around. In this state he 
found the favourite of fortune; his iron frame had 
stood proof against the severity of his trial. Almost 
terrilied at the sight, the pastor soon hastened back 
to the governor, in order to solicit a second allevia- 
tion of his sufferings, without which the first would 
prove of little avail. 

This, however, being in opposition to the strict 
letter of the governor's instructions, the noble- 
minded being resolved on a second journey to the 
capital, in the hope of obtaining some Airther con- 
cessions from the Prince. He declares that he can- 
not, without violating the sacred character of the 
sacrament, administer it to a wretch who has been 
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deprived of the extador xeaeaaHant» t£ ■ hnmau 
bang. In this object, too, the good im» an«- 
ceeded; and, fron that day forth, for the first tbaa, 
the prisoner might be aaid to reoeire a new ex- 
istence. 

Many years, bowerer, snbsequent, €>■ ■■' waa 
condemned to languish in captivity, thongh of a leu 
revolting character than what he bad previously 
suffered; more especially after the short summer 
of the new iavourite's reign was passed, and others 
succeeded in his place, who either possessed more 
humanity, qr Jiad no motive for revenge. Yet ten 
years expired befnre the hour of his delivery ap- 
proached, without any judicial investigation, or 
any fonnal acquittal. He was presented with his 
freedom as a sort of princely gift; being, at the 
same time, requested to banish himself for ever fnaa 
his native country. But here the oral traditions, 
which I have been able to collect respecting his his- 
tory, begin to fail ; and I find myself compelled to 
omit an intervening period of about twenty years* 
During the interval, he entered upon his military 
career afresh, in foreign service; which at hut 
.brought him, by combined industry and skill, to a 
pitch of greatness equal to what be had formerly 
attained in his native land. Time, likewise, finally 
a friend to the unfortunate, which ever makes slow 
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tut sure approoelies to decrees of justice, toek some 
retributive acts npon itself. The Princess days of . 
passi«! and of pleasure wer« orer ; humooity gra- 
&uUy reaumed its aw«f over him, and, when his 
liair became blaocbed and be trembled over the 
Imnk of the grave, the friend t£ his early youth ap- 
peared to him, and eonstaiäly haunted his rest. In 
wder to repair, as &r as he yet could, the injuries 
vhicb he bad heaped upon him, the Prince, witb 
friendly expressions, invit«d the banished man to 
revisit his native land, which, for some time pMtj 
he had eagerly longed to do. The meeting was ex- 
tremely laying, tiiougb apparently waim and eor- 
dial, as if they had only separated a few days befn«. 
The Prince looked earnestly, as if trying to recall 
features so well known, and yet so strange to him ; 
he appeared as if numbering the deep furrows which 
he had himaelf so cruelly traced there. But no 
where, in that aged gcief-wom, conntenance, could 
he recognise the features of bis early companion 
and friend. The welcome, and the lotJc of mntual 
confidence, were evidently forced «hi both sides ; 
mutual shame and dread had virtually separated 
tbeir hearts — to meet no more. A single look, 
which brought back to the Prince's soul the full 
sense of his guilty precipitancy and violence, hurt 
.the Prince; while G felt that he could no 
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longer entertain any regard tor the author of his 
müfbrtunes. 

Yet, in a short time, G— — was reinstated in 
all hie ancient honoars and authority, the Prince 
attempting to salve his conscience by vanquishing 
his dislike, and showering apon him the most splen- 
did favours, as some remuneration for what had 
passed. Never, however, could he win back the 
sincere good-will and attachment which had once 
distinguished him ; his heart was closed to all the 
enjoyments of life. Could he restore him the years 
of hope and happiness of which he had deprived 
him, or bestow the shadow of pleasure on old 
age, which only seemed to mock the real energies 
and delights of life, which he had formerly extin- 
guished P 

G continued in possession of this clear, un- 
ruffled evening of his days during nineteen years ; 
neither had fate nor time -quenched the fire of 
passion, nor wholly obscured the lively humour and 
spirit of his character. In his seventieth year, he 
was still in pursuit of the shadow of a blessing which 
he really possessed when he was only twenty. He 
at length died, being then, Governor of a fortress 
for the conlinement of state prisoners. One would 
have naturally expected that he would have 
conducted himself with humanity, the value of 
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vhich lie had so sensibly experienced, towards his 
imfi»rtimate feUow creatines. Nothing of the 
kind ! he treated them with harshness and ill-tem- 
per ; so much so, that in his eightieth year, a 
sudden fit of passion, into which he threw himself, 
against one of his prisoners, deprived him of his 
existence. 
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THE CRIMINAL, OB VARTYR TO LOST 
HONOUR. 



In the whole history of man there is no chapt^, 
perhaps, more fraught with instruction, both for his 
heart and his intellect, than the annals of his emtrs 
and excesses. On the commission of every grave 
offence, & proportionally strong power is brought 
into action. Inasmuch as the secret play of amtü- 
tion, and all self aspirations, are checked only by 
the feebler light of common feelii^, they, in fact, 
become more powerful and vigorous, more gigantic, 
and louder in their demands. An exact observer, 
who has calculated how &r the usual power of free- 
will may really be relied upon, and bow far it may 
be correct to decide by analogy, will acquire much 
experience in the province of psycholt^, which might 
be applied with advantage to the rules of moral 
life. 

There is something at once so uniform, and yet so 
compounded, in the human heart I One simple habit, 
or desire, may display itself in. such a variety of 
fbrms and directions j produce so many opposite phe- 
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nomena ; and disguise itself under go many charao- 
ters ; while so many dissimilar actions and characters 
may spring out of the same bias of mind, even when 
the being, who is the subject of it, suspects nothing 
of such connection between them. 

Grant us only a LimiKUS for the classification of 
the impulses and passions of man, as in the other 
Icingdoms of nature, and what would be our surprize 
to find many, whose criminal career is confined to 
the narrow sphere of a little town, hedged in by 
local laws, connected with the monster Borgia in 
one and the same order? 

Viewed in this light, there is much objection to 
the usual method of treating history ; and here too, 
I conjecture, lies the diificulty in regard to tijming 
its perusal to advantage, among the class of com- 
moners, and other general readers, in social and mo- 
ral bie. There exists so direct a contrast between 
the mental exercise of the man of business, and the 
quiet position of the reader ; so wide a space may 
be said to intervene, that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the latter to detect, or even to conjecture, 
any connecüon. There remains a chasm, as it were, 
between the historical subject and the reader, which 
no effort of comparison or application can fill up; and 
its perusal, in place of inspiring a wholesome alarm, 
which might put the proud and confident upon their 
guard, merely excites a feeling of strangeness and 
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indifiierenc«. ' We view-, the unhappy culprit as a 
being of foreign species, no less in the commission, 
than during the punishment of his crime : one whose 
blood rärculates differently, whose will is obedient 
to other rules and impulses. Though Tinman like our- 
selves, bis fate excites little eipotion ; for sympathy 
is founded upon a vague sense of similar danger, and 
we are very far from indulging any idea of common 
danger, any degree of resemblance between ourselves 
and bim. The instruction passes with the event 
away, and history, instead of becoming a school of 
education, must rest satisfied with the praise of 
having gratified our curiosity. To attain higher ob- 
jects, and produce better results, it must necessarily 
make choice between two methods ; either the reader - 
ought to be animated like the hero, or the hero 
appear cold as the reader. 

I am aware that among the best histories of an- 
cient and modern times, a number are restricted to 
the 'first method, and appeal to the reader's heart 
by attractive pictures, and incidents of the same 
kind. Such a style, however, is an encroachment 
upon the province of other writers, and injurious to 
the republican freedom of the reading classes, whose 
place it is to sit in judgment ; while it; moreover, 
exceeds the due limits assigned to that species of 
composition; intruding more especially, as it does, 
upon the characteristics of the orator and the 
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pocit. The latter method, alone then, retnaiiig open 
to the writer ,of history. 

The hero must become cold, like his reader, or 
what amounts to as much, we must grow fetoiliar 
before he proceeds to action ; we must not merdy 
pursue him through hia whole career, but we ought 
to feel gratified in doing this. What he thinks is of 
still more importance to us than what he does ; and 
the sources of his thoughts and actions, than the re- 
sults of these actions themselves. The earth of 
Mount Vesurios has been analyzed, in order to as- 
certain the source of its fires ; and why should more 
attentive observation be bestowed upon a physical 
tHan upon a moral phenomenon ? Why should we 
not equally inquire into the qualities and situation 
of things which surround such a character, even 
till we detect the concentrated embers which first 
awoke the internal fire that slumbered t To the 
dreamer who loves the wonderful, all that is strange 
and adventurous in such an appearance will have 
charms, while the friend of truth seeks to find a 
mother for these deserted children. He seeks her 
in the unalterable structure of the human soul, and 
in the changeable conditions to which it is outwardly 
subject, in both of which he finds them invariably 
true. no longer surprised to discover in the 

same soil where once only wholesome herbs appeared,' 
the poisonous hemlock spread its baneful -leaves; 
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wisdom and foUy, vice and rirtne, nourished, as it 
were, in the same cradle. 

Even if I should here illustrate none of the ad- 
vantages to be derired from a knowledge of motiveSf 
in such a mode of treating history, the attempt will 
at least serve to soften that cruel mockeiy, and that 
proud security, with which, in general, untempted 
virtue is apt to look down upon the fallen ; while it 
may serve to promote the gentler spirit of toleiAtion, 
without which no wanderer can be brought back — 
the law lind no reconciliation with an offender — no 
smitten member of society saved from the general 
condagration. 

Whether the offender, of whom I prepare to treat, 
still reserved a right to appeal to the tolerant spirit 
above-mentioiied ; or whether he were only a worth- 
less limb oast off from the body of society, — I dall 
not here presume to anticipate toi the reader. Our 
compassion can no longer avail him ; he died by the 
fiat of the law ; but perhaps a dissection of the cri- 
minal body may afford some instruction to humanity, 
and possibly also to the course of justice. 

Christian Wolf was the son of a publican in the 

district of • (the name, for reascms which will be 

explained in the sequel, being suppressed,) who, after 
his iather's death, assisted his mother in the affairs 
of the hostelry until he reached his 20th year. There 
was not much business, and Wolf had many leisure 
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hours : even from scduiol he brou^t back with him 
the character of a wilAil lad. Orown up maidens 
were known to make complaints against bis pertness, 
vhile the youngsters all paid homage, throughout 
the village, to his inveiitive spirit. Nature had 
denied him the tan proportions bestowed on the 
rest of her children : he was short and plain, had 
thick curly hfür of an ugly blackness ; his nose ap- 
peared indented, as if flattened upon his &ce ; his 
upper lip jutted out, which the kick of a horse had 
served farther to displace ; altogether giving to his 
visage a revolting appearance, which held the wo- 
men at a distance, and afforded an object of merri- 
iijent to his rivals, or the stouter companions of his 
spctrts. 

He determined to obtain by perseverance what 
was thus refused him ; as he found too feelingly 
that he could never hope to please and appear ami- 
able. The girl whom he selected treated him vilely 
enou^, to be sure ; though it was only Boimal im- 
pulse which he felt : he .knew nothing of love. He 
had good grounds for suspecting that his rivals were 
more fortunate than himself; yet the girl was poor. 
A heart that remained proof against his attentions, 
might, perhaps, he thought, become softened by his 
presents; but penury stared him too, in the &ce, 
and the rash effort he made to better his condition, 
deprived hüut on the contrary, of the little which he 
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had saved from his services. Too indolent and in-' 
experienced to increase the business of his inn, too 
proud, and at the same time too effeminate to ex- 
change the &ee life he had hitherto led for that of 
a labouring boor, he saw only one career lying open 
to him ; one which thousands before, and thousands 
after him, have trod with better fortune— that of 
genteel and spirited thieving. It so happened that 
his native place bordered upon the preserved wooAs 
of a neighbouring lord, and he became a deer- 
stealer. His quarry, of course, passed faithfully into 
the hands of the lady of his choice. 

Among the lovers of JiAanna was a young hunts- 
man of the forest, named Robert. He soon ob- 
served the advantage which the free life of his rival 
Wolf had acquired over him, and with jealous sus- 
picion he began to inquire into tha. change. He 
showed himself more ftequently at the Sun — such 
was the sign of the hostelry ; — his keen eye, sharp- 
ened by jealousy, in a short time discovered the 
source of the newly acquired wealth. Not long be- 
fore, a severe edict had been published against poach- 
ers, which condemned the offender to punishment, 
a pretty long discipline in the house of correction. 
Robert became eager and persevering in watcUng 
the secret motions of his enemy, and at length he 
succeeded, even in surprizing the unsuspicious cul- 
prit in the act. Wolf was secured.anditwasonlyty 
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expending the whole of hislittleTemaining property, 
that he was enabled to escape the punishment pre- 
pared for him. 

Robert triumphed; his rival was driven from 
the field ;' Johanna dismissed him, for he was a beg- 
gar. Wolf knew his enemy, and that enemy was 
now the happy undisputed possessor of hia lady's 
^voOTs. A deep sense of poverty, united to injured 
pride, desertion and Jealousy, all took possession of 
his soul : necessity drove him forth into the wide 
world, but revenge and passion seemed to rivet him 
to the spot. A second time he betook himself to deer 
stE^ing ; a second time Robert redoubled his vigi- 
lance and activity, and betrayed him into the hands 
of justice. He now experienced the full severity of 
the law ; bad no more to give, and in a few weeka 
he was delivered up to the work-master, in the house 
of discipline. 

A year of severe hardship followed, at the end 
of which bis evil passions bad increased, and hin 
pride remained unsubdued under the pressure of 
his fate. The moment he became fi'ee, he resumed 
his way to his native place, to appear before his Jo- 
hanna, who had grown up into a fine woman. He 
approached, but all shunned him. This he had 
not anticipated; he shed tears; cruel want stared 
him .in the fiice, and his pride was broken. He 
besought the great land owner of the place to per- 
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mit liim to toil daily for hts pittance of bread ; bnt 
the steward slinigged up hia shoulders, and stouter 
cconpetitots soon deprived him of all chance of suc- 
cess, and thrust him off the scene. He made a last 
effort ; it was to obtain the poor vaouit post of vil- 
lage herdsman ; the only honest occupation remain- 
ing^ for him : bnt the steward declared tlrat he 
would entrust the service to no such good-fbr-notbing 
fellow. Deceived in all his hopes, all his honest 
proposals rejected, he was at lei^h compelled a 
third time to become a poacher, and was again un- 
lucky enough to fall into the bands of his mwe 
powerful enemy. 

This repeated backsliding greatly aggntrated 
bis offence in the eyes of the judge, who consult- 
ed only the tenor of the statute, not any of the 
mitigating circumstances under which it had been 
violated. The law called for a solemn and ex- 
emplary punishment, and Wolf was condemned to 
be branded with the sign of the gallows upon the 
bac^, and to three years' hard labour in prison. 

This term also expired ; Wolf survived it, and 
was set at liberty ; but he was a different being ; it 
seemed like a new epoch of his life. Let us heqr 
how he himself explains his internal feelings, as ap- 
peared upon one of his trials. " I entered its walls 
only a mi^uided being, but I left them a complete 
villain. I had before something in the world which 
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.wu dear to me, and my pride was broken under a 
HMe of ^aste- Wlien brought into the fortress, I 
was placed amuig throo and-twenty other prisoners, 
of whom three were murderers, and the rest sune 
of the most abandoned and inveterate robbers and 
thieves. They mocked if I uttered the name of the 
I>aity ; and invited me, by their «sample, to pro- 
noUBoe the most terrific blasphemies agunst our Re- 
deemer. Hay Bftog the most vile and licentious songs, 
whjdi, abandoned as I was, I could not hear without 
a feeling of disgust. Yet this was nothing compa- 
red with what I saw transacted, which carried my 
feelings of shame and abhtwreace to a still higher 
pitch. No day passed without some repetition of 
Buch scenes, some piece of villany or statagon worse 
than the last. At first I shunned their society, apd 
stopped my ears as much as possible at the horrid 
sounds I heard j but I .stood in need of some liviag 
being, and the cruelty of my keepers had destroyed 
even my d(^. The labour was hard, and inflicted 
tyrannically; I was ill,— I wanted support; and 
when I openly declared how much I stood in need 
of compassion, I was compelled to purchase it at 
the price ofmy last remaining scruples of conscience. 
It was thus I gradually accustomed myself to the 
most revolting deeds, and by the last quarter of the 
year I had actually outstripped my instructor. 
" From this period I sighed for the day of free- 
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dom ; for I was burning for vengeance. All mail' 
kind had injured me, because all were better- and 
happier than I — I, who viewed myself as a martyr 
to natural right, an innocent victim of the law. 
Cinaahing my teeth, I cursed my chains as I saw the 
sun rising from behind the mountain beyond our 
prison ; for a distant prospect is double pu^atory to 
a dose prisoner. The free wiod, as it whistled 
through the air-holes, and the swallow which flew 
from the iron trellice of my grating, seemed tou^odc 
my captivity, and rendered its contrast with the 
idea of freedom still more afflicting. Then it was 
I vowed hatred, deep and irreconcilable hatred, 
against every thing which bore the human form, 
and, horrid as it was, this &tal vow I fulfilled. 

" Again, the first thought which struck me on my 
recovered liberty, was to revisit my native place. 
In proportion as there was little to promise myself 
in the view of subsistence, my hunger for revenge 
seemed to increase. My heart throbbed wildly as I 
first caught a gUmpse of the church steeple, which 
rose above the woods. It no longer sprung from a 
feeling of satisi^ction, as on my first return. The 
recollection of my ruined affairs, with all their fatal 
consequences, rushed fresh upon my soul : I woke 
as out of the sleep of death ; my wounds bled anew ; 
and I hastened my steps in order to confront and 
alarm, my enemies with my sudden appearaiice; 
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fdi J felt that I now rather coveted farther degrada- 
tioQ, instead of trembling at the prospect as before. 

" The hour tolled to vespers just as I reached the 
middle of the market-place. The crowd waa going 
thence towards the church. I waa quickly rec<^- 
nized,' and every one I met drew back. Hitherto I 
had ever been kind and friendly to the children ; 
and a little urchin whom I saw playing near, skip- 
ped towards me, and entreated me to bestow on him 
a farthing's worth. He took it ; then looked at me 
a moment in the &ce, aad flung it, back again. 
Had my blood been calmer I might have recalled 
to mind that I wore an enormous beard, which I 
brought from prison, and which gave me a very 
frightful appearance ; but the wickedness of my 
heart had b^pin to obscure my reason, and I shed 
tears of tapr, such as I had never shed before. 

" The boy knew neither who I was nor whence I 
came; yet I. cried, half audibly, 'What, does he 
shun me as if I were worse than a wild beast f Do 
I every where bear a mark upon my forehead, or is 
it my lot to bear only some resemblance to man, 
feeling, as I do, that I can never love a human be- 
ii^ more ?' — The contempt of a young boy cut me 
deeper than three years' labour at the galleys, for I 
had done him a fovour, and was guilty of no perso- 
nal hatred,* at least against him. 

" I threw myself upon a piece of timber that lay 
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oppoüte the churdi : I knew not exactly what it 
was I wished ; but I well knew, and felt it bitterly, 
thfit none of the passers by, many of them my fonner 
acqaaintance, would once greet ' me — no, not a sin- 
^e one ! I was at length unwillingly compelled to 
leave my station in order to seek a night's lodging ; 
and as I was turning the corner of a street, I all at 
once fell in with the girl who had deserted me — 
with my Johanna. ' My young host,' she exclaim- 
ed, and was going to fling her anna round me- 
' Are you here again, my dear Host of the Sun ? 
Heaven be praised you are ctrnie back !' Hunger 
»ai disease were visible in her whole dress and ap- 
pearance ; &om her countenance she was evidently 
labouring under a loathsome disease; a single glance 
betrayed what a vile abandoned creature she was 
become. 

"I speedily conjectured what had happened. A 
party of the Prince's dragoons, whidi I had just 
met in the streets, convinced me that there was 
a garrison in the place- ' Soldier's trull !' I cried, 
as I turned my back upon her, and felt gratifled 
that there was yet a creature lower than myself in 
the scale of being : in fact I had never loved her. 

" I found my mother was dead. With the rem- 
nants of my little property our creditors had paid 
themselves during my absence. I had no one, and 
nothing left me. The worid cast me off like a poi- 
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sonous weed, but I had now learned how to despise 
ahame. Formerly I had wished to avoid the &Ce of 
man, for contempt was intolNable to me ; now I 
was eager to confront, and rejoiced to alarm them. 
It was so far weU with me, that I had nothing more 
to looej nothing t« preawve. I was no longer in 
need of any good quality, because no one gave me 
credit, no one employment. 

" The world lay before me, and in forei^ parts 
I migfat, perhaps, have acquired some lespectabilitj, 
but I had lost even the courage to afiect, much 
more to attempt it. Punishment and despair had 
deprived me of this temper of mind. It was the 
last lesson to learn to dispense with honour, as I 
no longer ventured to boast any title to it. Had I 
had sufficient vanity and pride to make me quite 
sensitde of my degradation, I should have delivered 
myself by self-destruction. 

" In fact, I was myself still a stranger to the 
resolution wbtch I had actually adopted. I wished 
to do evil, although it yet appeared in dark and un- 
certain shapes before me. I wished to deserve the 
destiny to which I had been consigned. I believed 
that laws were so many blessings to the world, and 
for this reason longed to violate them, I had for- 
merly fallen into oime from error and misfortune ; 
now it appeared more matter of free choice, for my 
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" With unsubdued obstinacy, my first resolve was 
again to tum poacher. The babit had become a 
passion in me ; and I was, moreorer, compelled to 
subsist. Still more than this, I took pleasure in 
deriding the Prince's edict, and injuring the pro- . 
perty of our great land-owner in every way I could. 
I no lunger trembled at the idea of being appre- 
hended, for I had a bullet ready to discharge at my 
informant, and I was confident in the certainty of 
my aim. I dropped every deer at which I fired; 
though I turned very little to account, leaving by 
iar the laigest share to rot upon the ground. I lived 
ectmomically, only for the purpose of laying out my 
savings in powder and shot. My devastations upon 
the large game made much noise ; but my existence 
was wholly forgotten ; no suspidon attached to me. 

" This mode of life I cotitinued during several 
months. Early one morning I had, as usual, pene- 
trated through the furthest woods in search of a 
deer, whose traces I had gut ; two hours I had pur- 
sued in vain, and was just giving it up for lost, 
when I again espied it at a distance. I was about 
to fire, when, only a few steps from me, I perceived 
a bat lying upon the ground. Looking more sharply 
round me, I recognized the huntsman Robert con- 
cealed behind an oak, in the act of firing at the 
same deer. A death-like chill ran through my veins 
at the sight of him. There stood the being, whom 
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of all living creatnres upon the wide earth, I most 
utterly detested ; and that being was within reach 
of my fire. At that instant it appeared as if the 
fitte of the whole world depended upon the goodness 
of my flint ; the deep concentrated hatred of a whole 
life was felt at my finger-ends, which were pre- 
pariüg to level the murderous weapon. A dread 
invisible hand appeared hovering over me; the 
time-piece of my destiny pointed irrevocably to this 
dark and terrific minute. My hand trembled as it 
obeyed the fearful impulse; my teeth rattled, as if 
in an ague-fit ; and my breath stopped, and laboured 
at my breast. 

" During a full minute my aim wavered between 
the man and the deer ; but the next, and the next, 
revei^ and conscience were at bitter strife, doubt- 
ful long — till sudden passion fired my soul, and the 
huntsman lay dying upon the ground I 

" The fatal instrument fell from my hand. — 
' Murderer !' I stammered out. The woods were 
still as a church-yard, and I heard myself plainly 
pronounce that word. As I drew nigh, the hunts- 
man gave a last gasp. I saw him die. I stood 
speechless over his body for some time; and then 
suddenly burst iuto a loud, loud laugh — * Will you 
keep a clean tongue now, good friend, and cease 
accusing your neighbours?' — and I then stepped 
boldly up to him, and turned the face of the dead 
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lesB until noon ; the rapidity of my fli^t dissi- 
pated my thoughts, though the pangs of conscience 
returned with double force in proportion as my 
strength deserted me. Dreadful shapes seemed 
to Bwim before my eyes, and threatened and struck 
at me, while I seemed to feel sharp knives in my 
breast. There was only a fearful choice left me, 
and choose I must — between a life of restless 
agony, or laying violent hands Bpon myself. For 
this last, howerer, I had not the necessary courage, 
and soon adopted the fixed resolution of remaining 
where I was. Hemmed in between the certain 
sufferings of life, and the nameless dread of eter- 
nity, equally unfit to live as to die, I had now 
continued my flight during six hours, the last full 
of agonizing pain, such as no living being can des- 
cribe. 

" Buried in my own thoughts, with my hat in- 
voluntarily sloudied over my countenance, as if to 
conceal myself from the eye of surrounding nature, 
I slowly wound my way up a narrow footpath, lead- 
ing through the darkest part of the thicket. Sud- 
denly I heard a hoarse, commanding voice, that 
oied out, ' Halt !' It was close to me ; my 
slouched hat and confusion having prevented me 
from looking around me. I looked up, and beheld 
a man of a wild aspect hastening towards me. He 
held a lai^, knotty club in his hand; his figure 
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approadted, or appeared, in my eyes, to approach 
the gigantic : his skin was of a yellowish black, 
which, contrasted with the lai^ white of his ob- 
lique eye, gave him a truly horrible appearance. 
Instead of a girdle, he wore a thick rope doubled 
round a green woollen coat, to which hung a large 
butcher's Icnife and a pistol. The call was repeated, 
and the next moment I felt the grasp of a strong 
arm. The voice of a man had thrown me into 
alarm, but the sight of a villain reassured me. In 
my condition, I had caase to tremble in the presence 
of an honest man — not in that of a robber. 

" ' Who goes there ?' he said, as he grasped me 
fiist. ' One like thyself," was my reply, ' if thou 
be truly what thou seemest to be !' 

" ' There was no way for thee here. What art 
seeking V ' What need of the question here i' I 
replied ironically. 

" The man measured me twice earnestly, from 
head to foot, as if he were comparing my figure 
with bis, and my answer mth my appearance. 

" ' Thou speakest as boldly as a be^ar,' he 
added. 'That maybe; a be^ar I was but yes- 
terday.' The man laughed : ' One would swear,' 
he cried, ' that thon wouldst not pass For aught 
better now !' ' For something worse, I hope 
then,' continued I. ' Softly, friend! why are you 
in such haste f have you no time to spare V 
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" I conBidered a moment : I know not haw the 
words escaped my lips : ' Life is short,' said I 
earnertly, ' and hell endures for ever.* 

He looked at me unaeed : '' May I be d d,' 
cried he, at length, ' but I think that thou art very 
nearly related to the fomily of the Gallows.* ' Not 
very tat wide, perhaps ; so welcome, bmther !' 
' Done, comrade,' he' added, as he toolc my hand, 
and then pulled out a tin flask from. Ms Urge game- 
pocket, drained it pretty deeply, and then gave it 
to me. My flight and my terrors had nearly ex- 
hausted my Btcengtfa : during the whole ' of this 
wretched day, I had never once broken my ßut> 
I was afraid of dying a lingering death in the 
desert ; for the space of three miles round no re- 
freshment was to be found. Itnag^e how eagerly 
I snatched at the proffered cup, and drank my oont- 
rade's health. Fresh strength inspired me ; I felt 
reviving courage at my heart ; hope and love of life 
glowed warmly in my breast, and I began to tbink 
I was not altt^thei so wretched; such was the 
efficacy of a single draught. I confess, on the con- 
trary, that my situation seemed to border on the 
happy ; for at last, after a thousand disappoint- 
ments, I had met with a b^ng who resembled me. 
In the lost condition in which I found myself, I 
should bavß claimed companionship and drank with 
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the eril spirit, in order to have some one in whom 
to confide. 

'' The man threw himself carelessly upon the 
graas, and I did the same. 

" ' Your lil^uor has done me good,' I obBerred ; 
' we must become better acquainted.' 

" He now struck fire, in order to light hia pipe. 

" ' Have you driven this tradelong f inquired I. 

" He gave me a keen loot ; — ' What do you 
mean by that?' 

" ' Has this often been bloody ?' I continued, as 
I chucked the knife at his girdle. 

" 'What are yonf he cried, rather alarmed, and 
laid down his jHpe. 

" ' A murderer, like younelf, only I am but a 
beginner.' 

" The man glanced wildly at me for a moment, 
and then resumed his pipe. 

" ' You do not live near here ?' he observed. 

" ' Three miles henoe, mine Host of the Sun. 
Should you happen to have heard of me ?' 

" The man sprang to his feet like one possessed. 
— ' What! the deer-stealer. Wolf I' be cried, eagerly. 

" ' The same.' 

" ' Welcome, comrade! thrice welcome !' and 
he shook me heartily hy the hand, ' Have I at 
last got you with me, mine Host of the Sun 7 I have 
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long betliought me, both hj day and night, to have 
a catch at you. I know you well ; — yes, I know 
all ; and I bare tot some time counted upon you.' 

" ' Counted upon me ! in what way, comrade V 

"' Why, the whole country rings with thy name. 
Thou hast enemies ; a placeman has trampled thee 
in the dust. Wolf I their deeds against thee cried 
unto Heaven for justice — for revenge.' 

" The robber grew warm: — ' Because you shot a 
deer, or a swine or two, which the Prince feeds 
upon the acoms of our fields, they consigned thee 
for years to the work-house, to the fortress, the 
galleys ; they deprived thee of bouse and credit, and 
made thee a beggar. Is it indeed come to this — 
that a man is to be reckoned no higher than a deer, 
no better than the beasts of the fields, — and a lad 
of thy spirit could put up with this ?' 

"• Could I help it?* 

" ' That we will look to now. But say, whence 
come you, and what are your designs?' 

" I directly related my whole history. The rob- 
ber, before I had completed it, sprung from the 
ground impatiently, and drew me after him. ' Come, 
brother,— «>mrade, — brave .Host of the Sun, — now 
thou art ripe for action ; now thou art oome in time 
for what I wanted thee. I will show thee the road to 
honour ; trust me, 1 will ; and follow me.' 

" ' Whither wend you, then ?* 
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" ' Inquire no more. Follow.' And he pulled 
me forcibly along. i 

" We had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, 
when the wood became deeper and darker. There 
was no lanj^r any path ; its aspect was wild and 
dreary ; neither of us spoke a word ; until at last 
my guide's whistle roused me from my reflectitma. 

" I looked up — we stood on the rugged edge of 
a rocky eminence, which opened as we proceeded 
lower into a deep cavern. A second whistle replied 
to the former, from the interior ; and a ladder rose 
slowly, as if of its own accord, from the cave below 
IIS. My guide first descended, bidding me to wait 
there until be should return. ' I must first chain 
our great dog,*' he observed ; ' thou art strange, 
and the beast would tear thee.' He then crept 
down. It simply required a bold heart to have 
drown the ladder up, and become again free. ' My 
flight was secure. I confess that this struck me. I 
looked down into the cavern, that seemed yawning 
to receive me; something reminded me of the bot- 
tomless pit, whence there is no deliverance more. 
I shuddered at the career 1 was about to tread, 
and sudden flight alone could redeem me. 1 re- 
solved to fly. My han^ was already on the ladder ; 
n4ien all at once there thundered in my ears, and it 
seemed to resound like the mocking laughter of 
hell — ' What has a murderer to lose ?' and my arm 
05 
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fell palsied by my side. My reckoning was made ; 
the hour of remorse was concluded ; my murder lay 
behind me, like a tower of rock, and serered my 
return fer ever. 

" My guide, likewise, returned, and infiirmed 
ni& that I might go d»wn. There no longer re- 
mained any choice : I crept into theyeWning abyss. 
We had proceeded only a kw steps below the wall 
of Tock, when the entrance grew wider, and a num- 
ber of heads hecame visible. Middle way between, 
a round green plat opened upon us, where we foiind 
from eighteen to twenty' men thrown carelessly 
round a large fire> ' Here, my brave boys,' cried 
my conductor, thrusting me into the midst of them ; 
' here is mine Host of the Sun 1 and bid him wel- 
come !' 

" ' Mine Host of the Sun !' cried each and every 
one, as he sprang np, and gathered round me, 
while the women fallowed their example. Shall I 
confess it ! the joy was loud and boundless ; con- 
fidence and esteem were pictured in every face : one 
pressed my hands, another took me by my garment, 
and my whole reception was like that of a man who 
meets an old Iriend of known worth and hearty 
feelings. My arrival interrupted the carousal which 
bad already begun ; but it was speedily revived : 8 
cup was handed me, and I drank ft welcome to my 
new friends. Wild fowl and game of every kind 
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formed our feast ; and tlie cups went speedily 
round. Good cheer and harmouy seemed to reign 
over the whole assembly, and all seemed to vie with 
each other In displaying their delight in celebrating 
the day of my arrival- 

" I was placed between two women, at the head 
of the table as a mark of honour. I anticipated the 
reproach of all the rest of their sex ; but how plea- 
singly was I surpriied at their kind treatment. 
Under the rude weeds they wore, I recognized 
female form, lovely as I had ever beheld it. 

" Margaret, the oldest and the most beautiful ' 
the two, went by the name of maiden, and was^n< 
more than five-and- twenty years of age. Her Ian. 
guage was very bold, and her features expressed 
more than she said. Maria, the younger, had been 
married, but had absconded from her husband, on 
account of his ill treatment of her. She had a 
lighter figure, but looked pale and sickly ; and she 
failed to excite the glow of pleasure inspired by her 
brighter neighbour. Both, however, became rivals 
for my notice ; the beautiful Margaret tried tu van- 
quish my diffidence by her bare-fiiced jokes; but 
the whole woman revolted me, and my heart became 
a prey to the more coy Maria. 
■ " ' You see, my good Host of the Sun,' cried my 
conductor, ' how wo live together, and every day 
resembles the foregoing. Is it true, comrades ? 
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' Every day like the last .'* echoed, the whole circle. . 
' Now if our mode of life be to your fancy. Host 
— and why should it not ? — say the word boldly, and 
thou shalt be our chief- As yet I am he; but I 
will resign in thy favour ; so rejoice with bs, com- 
rade !' 

" A willing ye$ burst firora the whole cfrcle. 
My brain was on fire ; wine and ambition tingled in 
my veins. The world had cast me out, like an in- 
fected thing : here I found the reception of a brother, 
good cheer and honour. Whatever choice I made, 
death still awaited me : here, at least, I might sell 
my life, for the highest and brightest prize it was 
worth. Sensuality was my besetting sin ; the sex 
had hitherto treated me only with contempt ; all 
favour, and boundless indulgence here invited my 
embrace. ' I remain with you, comrades,' I cried 
out with loud decision, and stepped into the midst of 
the hand : ' Yes, I remain with you, if ye will yield 
me my &ir neighbour for a mate !' — All assented, 
not a single murmur met my ear : I became the un- 
disputed master of a courtezan, and the captain of 
a banditti." 

The subsequent portion of this history I (onit : 
the -horrible and the revolting can have no claim — 
can afford no instruction to the reader. 

An unhappy wretch, sunk into so deep an abyss, 
must commit every thing permitted to human na- 
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ture : yet that no second munUr ever stained his 
bands, formed part of Ma confession at the rack. 

The robber Wolf's reputation speedily spread 
throughout the whole district. The highways be- 
came unsafe : nightly excursions alarmed the dti- 
ECDs ; the name of the Host of the Sun was the 
terror of the peasantry ; justice long pursued him, 
and a price was set upon bis head. He was always 
lucky enough to escape the snares, and he soon 
availed himself of the superstition of the people to 
add to his security. His connections might well 
spread, they said, when he had entered into a bond 
with the devil, and could bewitch whom he pleased. 
The district in which he played his part, then be- 
longed, even less than now, to the more intelligent 
portion of Germany ; the peasantry gave full credit 
to the report, and his person was safe. No one 
^owed any inclination to meddle with a wretch 
employed in the service of the devil. 

He had already continued this lamentable career 
during a whole year, when it so happened, that he 
began to find it insupportable. The band, at whose 
head he was placed, deceived his expectations. A 
seductive appearance had, in the first instance, in- 
flamed his imagination, heated as it was with wine ; 
but now he saw, with alarm, that hunger and priva- 
tions of all kind succeeded to abundance, and his 
life not unirequently depended on a single meal. 
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He was hourly in dread of perishing of want ; while 
under such pressure, fraternal harmony disappeared ; 
envy, suspicion, and hatred, began to work the ruin 
of the abandoned crew. 

Justice held out a reward to any person who 
would deliver him alive into its hands ; even though 
he were an accomplice, his pardon would be gi'anted. 
The wretched Wolf was aware of his danger : the 
honour of those who had betrayed both Ood and 
man was small security for him. 

His sleep fbrsooh him : incessant deadly terror 
and anxiety banished all rest ; the dreadiiil sy^ctre 
of suspicion dogged -his footsteps ; pursued him in 
his dreams, and tortured his waking hours. His 
conscience, too, under these fears and pfivations, be- 
gan to make itself heard, while the slumbering em- 
bers of remorse were roused into flames by the ga- 
thering storm. His former abhorrence of mankind 
changed its object, and fised deadlier fangs upon 
himself. He cast his eye over all animated nature, 
and found nothing deserving his bitter curse — ex- 
cept himself. 

Vice had exhausted the whole of its bitter les- 
sons upon him : his natural strong sense vanquish- 
ed the lamentable delusion, under which he had so 
long laboured. He now felt to what a depth he had 
fallen j.and the most cutting grief occupied the place 
of callous indifference and despair. He wept for the 
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recovery of past days, for he felt too keenly to wliat 
different purpoees lie would apply them. He at 
length began to hope that he might recover some 
degrte of uprightness, while he longed so much to 
do so. At the highest pitch of his iniquities, he 
was in fact nearer attached to virtue, than he had 
perhaps been previous to his first offence. 

About this period, the seven years' war had 
broken out, and the levy made of soldiers was very 
great. This unhappy being hoped to take advan- 
tage of such a circumstance, and addre^ed a letter 
to his former native Prince, &om which I extract 
what follows : — 

" Should your princely patronage not refuse to 
stoop so low as a wretch of my character — should af- 
ford compassion to the most unhappy of mankind. 
Oh, most gracious lord, give ear unto my prayer ! 
Assassin and robber, as I am j proscribed by law, 
and pursued by justice on all sides, I pray for 
strength to deliver myself into its hands: at the. 
same time I offer up a particular prayer ; a sup- 
pliant at your throne. I abhor my life, and fear 
death no more; but it is dreadful to me to think 
of dying without having deserved to live. Surely I 
might be allowed to repair some portion of my past 
life ; to expiate my crimes, and reconcile myself 
by serving the State which I have injured. If my 
destruction would afford an example to the world, it 
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would make no reparation for my deeds. I now 
abhor vice, and long most ardently to follow in the 
paths of virtue and integrity. Bold deeds hare I 
done: exploits that terrified my native land; yet 
bolder let me achieve in the eye of my prince and 
country, in a cause that may confer benefit. 

"It is true that I here intreat something very 
unusual. My life is forfeited, and Justice will not 
listen to my voice. Still I am not a bondsman, not 
a convicted captive ; I am free, and fear has the 
least part in the prayer I am addressing to you. 

"It is an act of grace which I seek for. My 
claims of justice, were I to enforce them, would 
avail me nothing. Yet I would remind my judges 
of one thing : — the hand of law first impelled me 
into my present career, it deprived me of respect 
and honour for ever. If 1 had then been treated 
with more reason, justice, lenity, I should not now 
have been in the act of soliciting your royal mercy. 

" Permit grace, instead of justice, for once, my 
noble Prince, to have its course. If it, indeed, be 
'in your princely power to soften the harshness of 
' the law, oh ! grant me the boon of life. It shall he 
devoted heart and soul to your service. May this 
be: — so permit me to receive the notificaticm of 
your gracious pleasure in an open letter, and 
upon your royal word I will instantly repair to 
Ailfil my duty in the cify. Should it, alas! be 
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decided agftinst me, justice that will rim its stem 
career, must permit me to mn mine." 

There was no answer returned to this prayer, 
nor to a second and third, in which the wretched 
suppliant solicited for the post of common trooper 
in the Prince's service. His hopes of pardon being 
thus extinguished, he detennined to abandon his 
native state, in order to enter the King of Frassia's 
service, and die like a brave soldier. 

He withdrew secretly from his band, and b^an 
his journey. His way lay through a small country 
town, where he intended to pass the night. Shortly 
before strict mandates had been issued for the 
esamination of all travellers, the Prince having 
taken part in the war. The governor of this little 
city happened to be employed in giving directions 
when mine Host of the Sun rode up to the place. 
His appearance was something' of a courier,' with 
the addition of rather a wild and revolting aspect. 
The hungry-looking animal he rode, with the bur- 
lesque cut of his attire, in which the time of its 
service was more conspicuous than its taste, was 
strangely contrasted with a countenance on which 
were impressed all the ferocious traces of passion 
perceptible in that of a soldier lying dead upon the 
field. The gate-clerk actually started at the sight 
of his features, though he had grown grey in his 
office, which, during a period of forty years, had 
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brought him acqaaüited with all the vagabonds in 
the sorrounding district. 

The keen eye of the gate inquisitor could not 
easily be deceivi>d. He dosed the bar behind Wolf, 
and inquired for his pasa as he . laid his hand upon 
his horse's rein. Wolf, however, was prepared : be 
handed him his pass, one of which he had plundered 
a poor merchant. Still the man hesitated; a single 
paper was not enough to satisfy our forty years' toU- 
Iceeper, and he referred the matter to the governor. 
This last gave more credit to bia eyes than to Wolfs 
passport, and b^^ed he would follow him to the 
Town-house. 

There the head of the police examined the pass, 
and declared it to be correct. He was an avowed 
admirer of novelty, and was fond of chatting the 
latest news over his bottle. The pass informed him 
that the party bad just left the scene of action 
where the war bad broken out. Here the man in 
office hoped to glean some private intelligence, and 
despatched his secretary to invite the traveller to 
come and take a glass of wine with him. Mean-» 
while our Host of the Sun was standing opposite the 
Town-house : his odd appearance had collected the 
rabble around him. A murmur reached his ears : 
doubts and guesses were hazarded as to the charac- 
ter both of the rider and his steed, and the insolence 
of the wretches at length broke out into open 
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tumult. Unlookiiy for Wolf, the horse which every 
body seemed to l>e pointing at, had been stolen ; and 
he ncmr imi^ned that it vnis ren^ised as such. The 
unexpected invitation of the police officer seemed 
to confirm his suspicions. He now held it certain 
that his false pass had been detected, and that the 
whole was a feint tu betray him alive and defenceless 
into their hands. A bad conscience betrayed him 
into an error : he gave his horse the spur, and rode 
off without returning any answer. 

This sudden flight became the signal for a riot : 
"Athiefl a thief !" they all cried with one accord, 
and hastened after him. It was for life or death, 
and Wolf kept the advantage. He is on the point 
of rescue, but an invisible hand is over him ; the 
hour of destiny had arrived — the Nemesis; — jus- 
tice was only to be propitiated with the blood of her 
debtor. The lest street he turned into to effect 
his escape, had no thorougbiare ; he was compelled 
to turn ronnd and face his pursuers. The report of 
this occurrence threw the whole place into an up- 
roar ; crowd collects upon crowd ; all the streets 
are stopped up, and an army of enemies cut off his 
retreat. He draws a pistol from his holster; the 
throng recoiU, and he attempts to cut his way 
through. 

" The first man,'' he cried, " who dares me, 
dies!" He proceeds; there is a long pause; till 
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at length, an old gaoler approaching liim behind, 
seized him by the arm, and wrested the pistol from 
his hand, just as he was in the act of firing. It fell 
to the ground, and the wretched man is next torn 
from his horse, and borne in brutal triumph back 
into the Town-house. 

"Who are you?" inqoired the magistrate, in 
the same brutal tone, as if triumphing in his woes. 

" One who is resolved to answer no questions, 
until he be tried more civUIy !" 

"Who are you, I say i" 

" Who should I be, but the man I hare already 
represented myself? I have travelled fer and wide, 
and traversed all Germtiny without once meeting 
mth such an insulting reception as this !" 

" Your sudden flight, however, looks very ugly; 
very suspicious indeed. Wherefore did you make 
off?" 

" I was weary of the mockery and insults of 
your rabble !" 

" But you threatened to fire. Sir !" 

" True, but my pistol was only powder. They 
tried the weapon, and there was no ball." 

" Then why did you carry arms at ail 1". 

" Because I ha>;e articles of value with me, and 
because I was informed of a certain robber, who in- 
fested these parts, named Host of the Sun." 

" Your answers at least prove your courage, but 
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your innocence is another afitiir. I give you time, 
from this until to-morrow, to recollect and discover 
the truth." 

" I shall return the same answers ; no others." 

" Gaoler ! take yonr prisoner to the tower !" 

" To the tower ! How, my Lord .' justice is 
banished, then, from your state ! I shall require 
aatis&ction. Sir." 

" You shall have it, when you have fiilly 
cleared yourself." 

On the following morning, it was st^gested hy 
the head of the police that, perhaps, being innocent, 
a harsh examination was not calculated to conquer 
the prisoner's obstinacy; that it might be more 
politic to treat him with civility and moderation. 
A sworn jury was assembled, and the prisoner con- 
ducted into their presence. 

" You must excuse the somewhat harih style in 
which we began to examine you yesterday. Sir." 

" Certainly, when yon please to apprehend me 
aright." 

" Our laws are severe, and your affair made 
much noise. I cannot venture to discharge you 
without a violation of my duty : appearances are 
against you. I am anxious that you should state 
something which may remove this impression." 

" True ! had I any thing to allege." 

" In such case, I shall be compelled to commu- 
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ninte the a^r to government) and await its direc- 
tioos." 

'' And what then ?" 

"Then yon encounter the risk of having at- 
tempted to pass the houndaries, and if you obtain 
mercy, you will be subject to the levy." 

Wolf remained silent during some minutes, as 
if stm^ing with some deep internal feeling. Then 
turning suddenly towards the magistrate, he enquired 
" May I be permitted a quarter of an hour's audience 
with you t" 

The Jury looked very suspiciously at him ; but 
at a sign from the magistrate, they instantly with- 

" Now what is it you ivish to say to mef" 
" Your daportment towards me, yesterday, my 
lord, wonld never have brought me to confession. 
I laugh at compulsion. The difference, the kind- 
ness, of your conduct to-day inspires me with a feel- 
ing of confidence and esteem, I believe jou to be 
a worthy man." 

" What do you widi to say to me V' 
" I find, I say, you are a worthy man. I have 
long wished to meet with, such an one ! let me for 
once shake hands with an honest man." 
" What is your object. Sir, in this?" 
" Your hair is grown grey with years ; you look 
respectable; you must have seen much of the 
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world. And you muat hare known what it is to 
suffer — is it not true ? — and are since grown more 
humane !" 

" Good 8ir, why do yon talk thus ?" 
" YeS| you are just standing on the brink of 
eternity : soon you will stand in need of the Al- 
mighty's mercy. Will you deny it to one of his 
creatures^ No, you will not. Do you not yet 
suspect 7 Cannot you conjecture with whom you 
speak ?" 

" What is it you mean? you alarm me." 
" Still don't you suspect me ? Write, Sir, to 
the Prince ; state in what manner I was found, and 
how I became my own accuser. Impress upon him 
that Ood will at the last day so be merciiiil unto 
him, as he shaU now show mercy unto me i Oh, 
entreat hard for me, worthy old man ! and shed s 
tear over what you write ; for I—— I am the Host 
of the Sun !" 
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FRATERNAL MAGNANIMITY- 

Dramas and romances present us witK the most 
striking and glowing features of the human heart. 
They infame the imagination, but the heart remains 
cold- The glow of feeling thus produced is seldom 
more than momentary, and less seldom applied to 
the purposes of common life. Perhaps at the very 
moment when the unaffected benevolence of honest 
Puffs moves us almost to tears, we shall fly into a 
passion with a poor mendicant for knocking at onr 
door. Who can assure us that this artificial exist- 
ence in tm ideal world does not tend to obliterate 
the principles of our existence in the real one P We 
here embrace, as it were, the two extreme points of 
morality, angelic and diabolical ; while the middle, 
that of humanity, we leave untouched. 

The present anecdote, relating to two Germans 
— I state the name of their country with a feeling 
of proud delight — may boast, at least, the indispnta- 

" The above «lory, so powerfully sketched by the pen of 
this celebrated writer, and so beaotifully moralized, is merely 
entitled " A Trait of Oeneroaity, taken from modem iiis- 
tory." Pnbliahed in the Literary Bepertory of Wiirtembuii;h. 
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We meiit of being true. I tniat that it iriU pro> 
duce a warmer feeOng of S3'inpathy and admintini 
than all the rolumes of Grandison and Pamela put 

Two Ivothers, Barona Veo Wrmb, liad botk 
formed an attachment to a distingut^ed young ladf 
^ Wrthr, without a knowledge of each other's pa»- 
«ioD. It was equ^f strong in both; tot in both 
it was a ir>t prasion. Unconscious <of their mo- 
toal 'dsnger, eaoh gave full rein to his aSocdos, 
neither being aware of the dreadfttl truth, that he 
had a belored brother for his rival. They made an 
early dadwatiMi of tbdr lore ; and bad -even pro- 
ceeded to make further arrangemeiits before an nn- 
expeoted ecourroioe tn«nght the secret to light. 

The attachment of both had reached its highest 
pitch— that state of elevation both of the heart and 
itaagination, which baa produced so many fatsl con- 
sequences, ood which renders even any idea of tdie 
eacrifioe of the object of affection, almost impossible. 
Tbe l!*dy, de^ity sensible of their painful sita«ti<Mi, 
bcaitaMd how to decide: rather than infiict the 
i^ny of disKppointed passion, and disturb the fttr- 
ternal harmony subsisting between them, she gene- 
rously referred the whole affair to tbemselres. 

At length, having achieved an hertHc conquesC 
in this doubtful struggle between duty and paasi<»i, 
a conquest so easily decided upon by philosophical 
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' and moral writers in their closetj and so seldom 
practised in real life, the elder addressed liia 
younger brother as follows ; — 

" I am aware of your affection, strong as my 
own, alas ! ibr the same lady of our love. I shall 
observe nothing in regard to priority of age. , I 
wish you to remain here, while I go upon my 
travels, and do my utmost to forget her. Should I 
BDcceed, brother, she will then become thine ; and 
may Heaven prosper your love ! Should I, however, 
not succeed in my object, I doubt not you will act 
as I have done, and try what absence will effect." 

His brother assented; and, bidding &reweU, the 
elder instantly left Germany for Holland; but the 
image of the beloved girl followed him every where. 
Banished from the paradise of his love, from the 
only happy and delightful scenes which be bad once 
sought with her, to which Lis fancy always recurred, 
and in which only he seemed to breathe and live, the 
unhappy young man, like a plant torn from its 
native soil, from the warmer breezes and more 
invigorating beams of its eastern clime, pined and 
sickened in the new atmosphere to which he was 
consigned. He reached Amsterdam, hut It was in 
despair ; a violent fever attacked him, and he was 
pronounced in danger of his life. Still the picture 
of his lost love haunted his delirious dreams ; the 
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only chance he had of recovery waa in the posses- 
sion of the lovely original herself. The physicians 
despaired of his recovery, until upon its being 
mentioned that he might yet live to behold her 
once more, from that moment he was gradually 
restored to health. Like a waUdng skeleton, the 
picture of utter wretchedness, he again appeared in 
his native place. He tottered across the threshold 
of his unforgotten girl, and again pressed his bro- 
ther's band: — " Von see, brother, I am returned. 
Alas ! what my heart foreboded has come to pass ; 
yet, as Heaven is my judge, I could do no more." 

He sunk, ^most lifeless, into the poor girl's 
arms. 

The younger brother now became no less deter- 
mined to try the effect of absence, and was ready 
prepared, within a few weeks, for bis tour. 

" Brother," said he, " you bore your grief as far 
as Holland. I will endeavour to banish myself yet 
iärther. Do not, however, lead her to the altar, 
until you hear from me. I will write. Our frater- 
nal regard will admit of no stronger bond: our word 
is enough. Should I be more fortunate than you, 
in God's name, let her be thine I and may be 
for ever bless your union ! Should I, however, re- 
turn, then Heaven alone may decide betiveen us 
two. Farewell ! but keep this sealed packet : open 
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it n»t, until 1 shall be far away. 1 am going to 
Batavia." With these waids he sprang into the 
chaise. 

Half distracted, the two beings whom he had 
left, gaeed afCer him, and were little more to be 
enried than the bamsfaed man ; for he had sui- 
pasaed his brother, whom he had left, in greatness of 
BOot. With equal power did love for the woman, 
wbdm he bad recovered, and regret for the brother, 
whom he had lost, appear to strrre for mastery in 
hia breast. The noise of the carriage, as it died 
away in the distance, seemed to cleave his heart in 
twain. He recoyered, however, with the ntmoet 
care and attention The yonng lady — but no ! that 
will be best shown by the result. 

The sealed [lacket was opened. It contained a 
full and particular description of the whole of his 
German possessions, which he made over to his bro- 
ther, in case he found himself happy at Batavia. 
This herdc conqueror of himself shortly afterwards 
set sail in company with some Dutch merchants, and 
arrived in safety at Batavia. In the course of a Aw 
months afterwards, his brother received from him the 
following lines ; — 

" Here, where I perpetually return tiianlis te 
the Almighty (Mver of all good — here I have found 
a new country, a new home ; and call to raind. 
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with all the atem pleasure of a martyr, our long and 
unbroken fraternal love. Fresh scenes, and fate it- 
self, seem to have widened the current of my feel- 
ings; God hath granted me strength ; yes, strength 
to offer up the highest sacrifice to our friendship. 
Thine is ... . alas { here falls a tear — biit it is 
the last .... I have triumphed ! — thine let 
her be ! Brother, I did not wish to take her, when 
thou wert from us; because I feared she might not 
be happy in my arms. But should she ever have 
blessed me with the thought, that we should indeed 
have been happy hither ; then, brother, I would 
impress it upon your soul. Do not forget how dearly 
she must be won by you, and always treat the 
dear angel with the same kindness and tenderness, 
with which you now think of her. Treat her as the 
fondest, last, best legacy of a dear departed brother,, 
whom thy arms will never more embrace. Do not 
write to me when you are celebrating your nuptials. 
My wounds are yet open, and bleeding fresh. Write 
to me only when you are happy. My act in this 
will be surety for me, I trust, that Ood will not de- 
sert me in the world whither I have transferred 

After the receipt of this letter, the elder brother 
married the lady, and enjoyed one happy year of wed- 
ded love. The lady, at the end of that short period, 
r3 
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died, and] in dying, she first entmsted to lier hus- 
band the iiuhappy »ecret of her bosom — that she 
had loved Lis absent brother beat. 

Both these brothers are yet alive: the eldest, 
who is again married, resides upoa his estates in 
German)'; the younger «le remained at Batavia, 
where be is distinguished as a fortunate, and very 
eminent character. He is said to have made a vow 
never to marry j and hitbert« he has religioosly 
kept it. 
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A WALK AMONG THE LINDEN TREES." 

WoUmar and Edwin were friends residing t»>- 
gether in a pleasant retired situation, for the sake 
of enjoying the country. They had withdrawn from 
the tumult of the bnsy world, in order to examine 
with philosophical leisure and reflection into the 
moat remarkable incidents of their life and destiny, 
Edwin, the happiest of the two, gazed upon the 
world with a glowing eye ; a world, which the more 
serious Wollmar beheld arrayed in the mourning 
colour of bis owu misfortunes. A noble avenue 
of linden trees was the spot selected with most 
pleasure. In which to indulge their contemplations. 
Here one fine May-day they sought the cool shade. 
I was with them ; and I recollect the following 
conversation. — 

Edwin. What a glorious day ! Nature glows 
in all her strength and loveliness afresh : then why 
so serious, my Wolhnar P 

WoUmar. Leave me alone ! You know it is 
my custom, a custom that always spoils your good 
humour. 

* Stated in tlie title page of tbe original to have been bor* 
lowed from the VPurtemburf^ Bepertory of litavture. T. 
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Edniin. Is it possible you can thus turn from tlie 
cup of joy sparkling, ana overflowing as it is ? 

WoUmar, Yes, when one finds a spider in it : 
and why qot? In jour eyes, to be sure. Nature 
decks herself out like a warm rosy-cheeked maiden 
on her bridal day. To me, she appears an old wi- 
thered dowager, with sunken eyes, Airrowed cheeks, 
and artificial ornaments in her hair. How she seems 
to admire herself in thia her Sunday ^nery ! But it 
is the same worn and ancient garment, put off and 
on some hundreds of thousands — incalculable num- 
bers of times. Why, she sported the identical old 
green flowing train she now bears, before the time of 
Deucalion ! just so perfumed up to the eyes, so mot- 
ley dressed and bepainted. No wonder one is tired 
of her, when these thousand years past she pays 
all her reckonings &om the revenue of death, pre- 
pares her feasts upon the bones of her own children, 
and nourishes corruption. Young man ! are you now 
aware in whose society you are walking ? Do you 
apprehend that this endless circle here is the grave- 
stone of your own species? that the very breezes 
which bring the odours of the linden trees, perhaps 
blow the decayed strength of the great Armenius, 
his very dust, in our noses ; while, in the fresh spring, 
you quaff the well pounded bones of our mighty 
Henry ! Perhaps the same atom which, in the frame 
of Plato, created the thought of Divinity, that 
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whidi in the heart of Titus trembled at the appeal 
of pit]c, agaiB, perhaps, inflamed the beastly appetites 
of Safdanapalus ; or, in the carcase of some gibbeted 
wreUb, afforded aeasoniiig A>r the ravens. Now do 
you think this pleasant, Edwin ? 

Sdmin. Pardon me. Your views, I think, are 
comical enough. How ! Do you imagine that our 
bodies are subject to the same laws as our soulsi, 
and Wander after they are interred ? Suppose, after 
death, you were to give the corporeal frame the same 
office which it had ful£tled in obedience to ihe soul 
during life, insomuch that the relics of the de- 
ceased were ctmipelled to go through much the 
saine scenes and transactions as they had done here, 
" qu« cura fiiit vivis, eadem sequitur tellure repps- 
to«." 

fVollmar. It follows, that the ashes of Lycur- 
gus may still be and eternally continue at the bot- 
tom of the ocean ! 

. Edwin. Do you bear the note of the sweet 
nightingale from yonder tree t Well ! I suppose 
we are listening to the Urn of Tibullus's ashes- 
Yes, and Pindar is still soaring in the distant hori- 
)on there, in that towering eagle ; while Anacreon's 
atMns are, perhaps, blowing about in some of these 
sweet-smelling zephyrs. Wbo can tell whether the 
bodies of some of their deceased ßivourites may not 
still be playing with their mistresses' locks, fly- 
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ing äboat in the shape of powder and pomatum ; 
whether the remains of some old usurer may not re- 
turn, in form of a century or two's rust, to be mdted 
down for the purpose of a new issue in the mint ? 
Vea, whether the bodies'Of our Poly graphera may not 
be condemned to be beaten into Icttersj hot-pressed 
into paper, remaining eternally groaning under the 
bondage o'f the press, still assisting to immortalize 
the nonsense of their colleagues ? Thus, you see, 
Wollmar, how I contrive to extract the spirit of 
good-humour from the same chalice that serves to 
administer to your gall. 

JVollmar. Edwin, Edwin I Why attempt to 
turn my serione and philosophical views into mere 
jest ? Let me proceed : though a good case does 
not shun scrutiny of any kind. 

Edmm. — Scrutinize, Wollmar, when you are bap- 
pier. 

Wollmar. — Stop there ! you are probing one of 
my deadliest wounds. Wisdom. might thus be es- 
teemed a mere gossiping medler, playing the para- 
site or the mischief-maker in every house in which - 
she appears ; denying mercy to the offending and , 
unhappy, and fomenting evils among the happy. A 
sick stomach converts this planet into a hell upon 
earth, and a good glass of wine can as easily deiiy 
these devils. Were our humours a model of our 
phiIoeo}diical reflections, I should like you to in- 
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form me, Edwin, from which of these, abstract truth 
wonldi flow. I fear, Edwin, jrou will never become 
wise, until you become more serious. 

Edtvin- That I could not be, even to be wise. 

WoUmar. You just now mentioned the word 
happy : how would you become that i Labour ia the 
bond of life, prudence the means, and happiness, 
you sfly, is the price. Innumerable sails are spread 
over the dangerous deep in search of the happy isle, 
to secure. If possible, this golden-fleece. But say, 
thou wise man, how many succeed in finding it. 
Here I behold a whole fleet, surrounded by rocks 
Mid storms, suffering the severest privations, perpe- 
tually trying to make the shore, and as often driven 
back into the ocean. It fails in the outset of the 
voyage, the vessel coasts feat^lly along the shore, 
often seeking to refit, often taking in provisions, in 
order to make once more the hoped-for distant port, to 
meet with renewed disappointment. Many give 
themselves infinite pain and labour to-day, in order to 
accustom themselves to it to-morrow ; others are 
borne away by a torrent of the passions down the 
eternal abyss, without leaving even their name. 
There are more who exert their utmost to take 
advantage of their situation, and turn to account 
the nnavailing labours of their predecessors^ and en- 
joy the f^me. Deduct these, and scarcely one poor 
fourth part remains. Filled with terror and alarm. 
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away they are borne before the wind, withnt beim 
or compass, liy the feeble light of tbe star«; while 
on tbe edge of the horizon. Ifke a white clofid, ap- 
pears the happy coast in sight. Land, land '■ cries 
the st«eTsinan, and behold! — a wretched rotten 
plank starts clean away, and tbe leaky reasel 
sinks. " Apparent ran nantes in gurgke vasto." 
The most lucky swimmer, perhaps, arriTe» feint- 
ing on shore : a stranger in the ethereal tone be 
wanders solitarily about, and looks with ii)U eye 
towards his desired home in the North. In this way 
I may deduct one million after another from your 
full amount, your free system of happiness. Chil- 
dren free tJiemselves from the control of men, and 
these last lament that they are no longer diildren. 
The stream of our consciousness flows back to its 
sonrce, the evening grows twilight like the morning, 
Aurora and Hesperus embrace, as it were, in the 
same night, and the wise man, who would have at- 
tempted to burst through the walls of mortality, 
sinks back into second childhood. Now, £dwin,pass 
judgment between the pot and the pipkin : — reply, 
Edwin, if you can, 

Edmu. The pipkin is already adjudged, if the 
pot may be reckoned with it. 

WoUmar. Reply, I say. 

Edwin. I say that even when the vessel foils to 
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make titat happy Bhore, the voyage ü not therefore 
lost. 

WoUmar. Widen your view, and take in the 
veiy picturesqae prospects which open to the right 
and left of you. Do you see them tossed about in 
cloud and storm, trembling upon the edges of the 
rocks ? No, argue with me no longer ! my grief is 
more reasonable than your joy. 

Ednin. And shall I trample the violet under 
foot, only because I cannot pluck the rose? Or 
should I lose a fine May-day because a storm may 
darken its face f — no ! I rejoice in the cloudless blue, 
I pluck the dower though its scent may be flowb 
ere mtnuing. I throw it aside when it ßides ; and 
pluck its younger sister on the stem, just bursting 
into bloom. 

Wollmar. Once for all, it is in vain. Where one 
seed of pleasure springs, you may find s thousand 
shoots of sorrow and despair. Few are the tears of 
pleasure, compared with those of sorrow and despair. 
Here on the very spot where man was late rejoicing, 
you shall find a heap of worms. While our voice 
of gladness seems to fill the air, a thousand curses 
are ready to be launched upon our heads. Yes, life 
is a cheating lottery, in which a few poor prizes are 
lost iu a crowd of blanks. Each point of time be- 
comes the grave of some pleasure; each wretched 
mortal, each atom of dust, the grave-stone of some 
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departed deUght. Death bath impresaed bis seal 
upon each atom of the eternal uitiverse : upon each 
atom I read that comfartiess word o{ &rewell : 
GvuJ - 

Edmn. But wherefc«« not bare been? May 
not each tone of that funeral hynin prove a Uessing i 
it is likewise the hymn of omnlpreaent love : fi>r it 
was in this spot, Wollmar, under thia Linden-treC) 
where I first kissed my Juliet, where Juliet first 
returned my kiss. 

fVoUmar. (Turning hastily away.) Young man, 
it was under these Linden-trees where I lost my 
Laura. 
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